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CHAPTER XIX 


The Indian Wars 


States against the Indian tribes who originally occupied the country 

have been very largely the same: the different cultural and economic 

levels reached by the two groups and their inability, or unwilling- 
ness, to understand the other’s philosophy and point of view, plus the well- 
founded and not unjustifiable fear on the part of the Indians that they would 
be dispossessed of their lands by the ever-growing tide of white immigration. 
To use a modern expression the Yakima Indians had signed the treaty of 
1855 “with their fingers crossed,” and, it might be added parenthetically they 
were not the only ones. After their return home they had held a meeting 
to decide what course of action to pursue in the face of continuing white 
encroachment. The decision was for war if and when the white settlers 
should enter their country. It was the discovery of gold in the Colville region 
that brought matters to a climax. Iwo parties of miners, both from Puget 
Sound and on their way to the gold fields, were discovered on the Yakima 
River and killed. Governmental officials were not at all unaware of what 
was going on, since they had been warned by the Catholic missionaries at 
the Ahtanum mission that the Indians were not only talking war but were 
also actively preparing for hostilities News of the murders reached Sub- 
Indian Agent Andrew J. Bolon, who was planning to join Governor Stevens 
near Spokane Falls, and who now decided to visit Chief Kamiakin en route. 
Being on personal good terms with the Indians and having no reason to antici- 
pate any hostility toward himself, Bolon made the trip unaccompanied. He 
did not have a sufficient force at his disposal to provide an adequate guard, and 
he knew that a smaller force would have no other effect than to antagonize 
the Indians. A younger brother of Kamiakin, by the name of Ice, advised 
Bolon as a friend to turn back and not attempt to cross the territory of the 
Yakimas. With this advice the agent complied, but on his way out of the 
country he was overtaken by three young warriors and killed at a spot about 
fifteen miles north and west of present Goldendale. From the fact that his 
horse was shod they were able to identify his trail as that of a white man 
and followed it. Bolon’s body, as well as that of his horse, was burned along 
with all of his equipment. The failure of the agent to return to The Dalles 
caused considerable anxiety and a friendly Indian sent to the Yakima camp to 
pick up any news that he could, brought back the information of what had 
happened. The result was that in September, 1855, Secretary C. H. Mason, 
Acting-Governor of Washington Territory, asked for federal troops to protect 
the settlements from the impending Indian War. 
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At this time Major Gabriel J. Rains was in command at Fort Vancouver. 
Ignorant of the true situation and of the strength of the Indians he decided 
upon a reconnaissance in force, and so ordered Major Haller to move north 
from the fort at The Dalles, while Lieutenant Slaughter was to move from 
Puget Sound east through Naches Pass and effect a junction with Haller’s 
force. Major Haller had eighty-four men and a howitzer while Lieutenant 
Slaughter’s forces consisted of only fifty men, both pitifully small in view 
of the number of Indians that they might encounter. But no one seems to 
have believed that either detachment would be called upon to do any serious 
fighting, and while the civilian officials were somewhat uneasy over the small 
size of the force, those of the military reflected the prevailing conceit that 
the Indians, in spite of abundant evidence to the contrary, would not prove 
very formidable adversaries. But the hostile Indians had other ideas. 

The reconnaissance of the Indians was excellent, and they were kept 
informed of every move made by the troops. They met Major Haller’s force 
at a point about fifty miles north of The Dalles and after two days of fighting 
had stampeded most of their mules with the resultant loss of provisions, and 
had the soldiers surrounded on a hill-top and cut off from access to water. 
By the evening of the third day the Indians came to the conclusion that they 
could easily complete the annihilation of the command at their leisure and 
withdrew to sleep and to celebrate. This unexpected respite allowed Major 
Haller to extricate his command during the night and lead them on a retreat, 
in the course of which he was forced to spike and bury the howitzer. AI- 
though the Indians pursued his badly battered command, Haller was able 
to get back to The Dalles with the loss of seventeen men, killed and wounded. 
In the meantime, Lieutenant Slaughter had learned that the Indians were con- 
centrating against him in force and had already defeated and driven the forces 
of Major Haller from the field. This information came just in the nick of 
time and enabled the lieutenant to retrace his route and lead his command to 
a place of safety before the Indians realized that he had been warned. 

Convinced by now that the Indians meant business, and that the task of 
subduing them was likely to prove a serious and lengthy one, all available 
troops were concentrated, and the enlistment of several companies of volun- 
teers authorized. The civilian officials, taking a much more realistic view of 
the situation than the military, and fully cognizant of the fact that the Yakima 
troubles might be the prelude to a general uprising of all the tribes of the 
Pacific northwest, proceeded to raise more companies of volunteers than had 
been authorized, the additional companies being assigned to the defense of 
the scattered settlements. ; 

In early October, Rains, who had been commissioned a Brigadier General 
of Volunteers by Acting-Governor Mason, “a bit of hocus-pocus” that was 
sarcastically denounced by Lieutenant Philip Sheridan, moved against the 
hostiles. But he was over-cautious and moved with such extreme slowness 
that he was unable to take advantage of his opportunities, and possibly bring 
the war to a conclusion. This failure excited the annoyance of Sheridan who 
was in command of the advance scouting detachment. The Indians, who had 
apparently planned to make a stand near present Union Gap, south of Yakima, 
concluded that Rains’ force was too large, and, having covered the retreat of 
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their village and gotten their women and children to a place of safety, did 
what they invariably did when confronted by a superior number of soldiers; 
broke up into small groups and began to scatter in all directions. A good 
many of them departed for the Walla Walla country where they aided 
Chief Peu-peu-mox-mox in his struggle against the soldiers. The troops oc- 
cupied the Catholic Mission which the Indians had previously plundered. 
But Father Pandosky had managed to keep a number of his pigs, and as a 
respite from their salt-meat diet these were slaughtered, and the soldiers 
also dug up his potatoes and harvested his other vegetables in the interest of 
a more adequate diet for themselves. In the course of the digging the troops 
accidentally discovered a part of a keg of powder which the priest, Father 
Pandosky, had buried to keep the Indians from getting it. Father Pandosky 
had been forced to accompany the hostiles, although the volunteers naturally 
did not know this and presumed that he had gone along willingly. They 
now came to the not illogical conclusion that the Catholic missionaries had 
been supplying the hostiles with ammunition and guns, and in retaliation they 
set fire to the mission buildings. The Yakimas had been accumulating sup- 
plies of ammunition for many years in preparation for the eventuality of a 
war with the white settlers, but the troops had no way of knowing this so 
their reaction was an entirely justifiable one in view of the circumstances, 
even though it was mistaken.* 

The command had failed to find the Indians, winter was coming on and 
snow threatening to make the mountains impassable so Major Rains decided 
to start for The Dalles where he arrived after a march of considerable hard- 
ship, and with the conviction general among the inhabitants of the region, 
and freely expressed, that the expedition had been a complete fiasco. Rains 
then went down to Fort Vancouver to report to General Wool, commander of 
the Department of the Pacific with headquarters at San Francisco, who had 
arrived at the post on the Columbia on the seventeenth of November, after 
a voyage of eleven days from his California headquarters, in the course of 
which he had experienced many hardships and vicissitudes. With the conceit 
of the true military brass-hat, Wool was very severe in his criticism of Major 
Rains and of the civilian officials who had been responsible for the raising 
of the volunteer companies. He admitted that there was a very real danger 
of a general Indian war and that the forces of the United States in the area 
were inadequate to cope with it, since he had requested that an additional regi- 
ment be sent to the Pacific coast. But at the same time he was unwilling that the 
settlers should make any attempts at defending themselves, apparently con- 
sidering that such attempts were degrading to the reputation of the army. 
If the regulars were unable to defend them, he apparently reasoned that it 
was better to die and be scalped rather than resort to the services of uncouth 
volunteer companies. The doughty general also added that he was anxious 
to establish a fort near the mouth of the Walla Walla River, “in order to 
prevent a war against the Walla Wallas by the troops of Governor Curry,” 
of Oregon. This, despite the fact that the tribe mentioned had already taken 
the warpath and was known to be planning to attempt to cut off and murder 
Governor Stevens, who was still in the Coeur d’Alene country and unable 
to make his way back to Puget Sound. A company of volunteers raised for 
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the specific purpose of going to the relief of Governor Stevens was disbanded 
by order of the General who argued that it was unnecessary since Stevens 
could return to the territory by way of the Missouri River, New York, and 
the Isthmus of Panama.‘ Of such intellectual clay are great military minds made. 

On the second of December, a force consisting of six companies of Oregon 
volunteers under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel James K. Kelly had 
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moved into the Walla Walla country and now began to make their way up 
the Touchet River. Peu-peu-mox-mox, the wily chief of the Walla Wallas, 
with several of his warriors, met Colonel Kelly under a flag of truce, pro- 
testing that they had no desire to engage in war against the white man, but 
admitting that several recent depredations had been the work of his tribe, 
arguing that they were the work of his young men, over whom he had very 
little control. In answer to an ultimatum the chief finally agreed to return 
the goods stolen from the whites or to make restitution if he was unable to 
return them. He also agreed that members of the tribe would surrender their 
arms and ammunition to the soldiers, and would furnish the latter with a 
supply of beef cattle and a number of horses. The chief was to remain as a 
hostage in the camp “for the fulfillment of his word and the safety of his 
people.”* He was allowed to send one of his warriors to the Walla Walla 
camp with the news of the agreement he had made, and also to instruct the 
tribesmen to live up to it. He also promised Colonel Kelly that the village 
would not move away during the night. 
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But the next morning, as anyone at all acquainted with Indians and their 
ways might have anticipated, the Walla Walla village had disappeared, having 
moved during the night. Indians were to be seen on the surrounding hills 
but their appearance was belligerent and_ all attempts to contact them by 
means of a flag of truce proved unavailing, so on the afternoon of the sixth 
the troops marched back to the mouth of the Touchet River where Major 
Chinn, with the supply train, was camped. 

The next day, as the combined forces started to advance up the Walla 
Walla River toward Waiilatpu, the scene of the old Whitman mission, they 
found themselves under attack from the Indians, an attack which became 
more and more pressing as the day advanced, with the forces of the enemy 
constantly increasing until they constituted probably upwards of a thousand 
warriors. Indian resistance stiffened considerably as the day wore on and the 
advance of the soldiers was correspondingly slowed. 

In the late afternoon, when about two miles below Waiilatpu, the hos- 
tiles took possession of a belt or fringe of rocks, timber, and brush which 
extended from the low hills on the right to the bed of the river on the left 
and which afforded perfect cover and was well adapted to the Indian’s style 
of fighting. With the numbers of the enemy constantly increasing, there was 
a very real danger that the soldiers would be outflanked and their position 
surrounded. But a determined attack with the bayonet dislodged the Indians 
from their favorable position and the troops then made their way about a 
mile farther up the stream.° 

During the fighting Peu-peu-mox-mox and his fellow warriors had be- 
come very much excited, shouting encouragement to the hostiles, so that the 
guard feared that they might make a successful effort to escape. Since the 
guard could not be increased, as every soldier was needed on the line, the ser- 
geant of the guard was instructed to tie up his prisoners securely, and if they 
resisted or made an attempt to escape to shoot them. The prisoners resisted 
this attempt to bind them, one of them stabbed a member of the guard with 
a knife which he had kept concealed, while Peu-peu-mox-mox attempted to 
seize the gun of another soldier. The chief was then knocked down by a blow 
from the soldier’s fist and shot while all of the others were killed in the melee 
that followed, with the exception of one young Nez Perce who had made n6é 
resistance to being tied up. This killing of the prisoners, although it came 
in for considerable criticism later, was probably justified at the time in view 
of the situation that existed. Not justified, but perhaps excusable in view 
of the excitement under which the troops were laboring, was the mutilation 
of the bodies of the prisoners. Not only were they scalped but pieces of the 
nose and ears were cut off to be preserved as souvenirs.’ 

The next day, the eighth of December, the battle was resumed and con- 
tinued all day and the day following with neither side able to gain any con- 
siderable advantage. But finally, on the tenth, the natives were driven from 
the field and abruptly broke off the engagement. I‘wo miles above Waiilatpu 
the soldiers constructed a fort to which they gave the name of Fort Bennett, 
in honor of Captain Charles Bennett of Company F, who had lost his life 
during the first day’s fighting. Considering the numbers engaged the troops 
had suffered severely, particularly in the number of wounded. The Indian 
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losses were unknown since according to their custom both the dead and 
wounded had been carried from the field, it being considered a disgrace to 
allow the bodies to fall into the hands of the enemy. 

In the meantime Governor Stevens had concluded the treaty with the 
Blackfeet and had started on his return to Olympia. Two days west of Fort 
Benton he was met by his special messenger, Pearson,* with the unwelcome 
tidings that the Yakima, Palouse, Walla Walla, and Cayuse tribes had taken 
the warpath and formed a confederation. The hostiles were also said to have 
been joined by a few disaffected Nez Perce, although the main body of the 
latter tribe was not involved. This fact lessened the anxiety of the Governor 
considerably since he had been accompanied to the Blackfoot Council by a 
delegation of the Nez Perce chiefs and warriors, who on the return trip 
were travelling several days in advance of the Governor's official party. Send- 
ing a special agent back to Fort Benton for an additional supply of arms and 
ammunition, as well as for extra horses, Governor Stevens pushed ahead, and 
at Fort Owen in the Bitterroot Valley, and near the present town of Stevens- 
ville, Montana, overtook his advance party, who had already received the 
news of the outbreak of hostilities and that a number of their own people 
were included in the ranks of the hostiles. However, the delegation was true 
to their original promise and assured Stevens that they would guarantee him 
safe conduct as far as The Dalles. Armed with this assurance the party made 
its way through the Bitterroot Mountains by way of Hellgate Pass and on 
to the Coeur d’Alene Mission. Here Stevens was able to reinforce the faltering 
loyalties of the Coeur d’Alene despite the fact that emissaries from the Yakimas 
had left the region only a short time previous to the Governor’s arrival. 

He then went on to the residence of Antoine Plante, located on the upper 
Spokane prairie, where he met the Upper and Lower Spokanes, the Pend 
Oreilles, and the Colvilles in council, and experienced what he freely ad- 
mitted to have been one of the stormiest councils in his entire Indian experi- 
pence. The chief cause of the difficulty was that the Indians wanted a pro- 
mise that the soldiers would not invade the territory north of the Spokane 
River, a promise that it was obviously impossible for Governor Stevens to 
give since he was merely the Governor of Washington Territory and as such 
had no authority over the Federal troops. After three days of argument, 
Stevens was able to keep the loyalty of these northern tribes and to prevent 
them from joining the hostiles. The Spokanes were won over to such an ex- 
tent that they even revealed to Stevens the planned treachery of Chief Looking 
Glass of the Nez Perce. But Stevens, without revealing his knowledge to 
the Nez Perce, declined the offer of the Spokanes to guard him during the 
remainder of his journey and instead recruited a number of miners and 
other white men who were in the area as body-guards. These two groups 
have come down in history as the Spokane Invincibles and The Stevens Guards. 
The Spokane Invincibles, who were captained by Benjamin F. Yantis, included 
John Crawford, Aaron Webster, and Amasa S. Miller, first, second, and third 
lieutenants respectively; Thomas Pettigrew, William C. Prall, William Scott, 
and Jonathan S. Jacqueth, sergeants. In addition there were four corporals but 
only eleven privates. Included in the ranks of the Stevens’ Guards were Cap- 
tain Christopher P. Higgins, Lieutenants William H. Pearson, A. Hugh Robie, 
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and Sidney S. Ford, Jr., while the sergeants were: Grier McCafferty, Charles 
Hughes, Joseph Larmier, and Francis Jennet. In addition there were four 
corporals and thirteen privates, including at least one Nez Perce Indian. Among 
the privates should be noted the name of Hazard Stevens, the oldest son of the 
Governor, who was only thirteen and one-half years at the time.» The party 
then made a forced march of four days, under very unfavorable weather 
conditions, at the end of which they reached Lapwai where a council was 
held with the Nez Perce. Here Stevens received word of the battle on the 
Walla Walla River and of the death of Peu-peu-mox-mox. The ever mercurial 
Indians, although greatly excited by the news, now began to seriously ques- 
tion the possibility of their being able to drive the white man out of the 
country, and to conclude that in the present circumstances discretion might 
be the better part of valor. The result was that when Stevens started for 
Fort Bennett he had, in addition to his regular guard, an escort of about one 
hundred Nez Perce braves. As the group travelled toward the Columbia, the 
Governor received professions of peace and friendship from several groups 
of Indians who declared that they had taken no part in the recent hostilities. 
In many cases this was true, especially of the Catholic Indians who had been 
kept loyal by the influence of their priests; but in many cases the assurances 
were wholly false, the Indians rationalizing as the best way to escape punish- 
ment for their transgressions. On the twentieth of December the Governor’s 
party arrived at Fort Bennett, and it became apparent that it was the campaign 
of the Oregon volunteers on the Walla Walla River that had made it possible 
for him to make the trip from Fort Benton in comparative safety.1* From 
here the Governor proceeded to Olympia only to find on his arrival there 
that the Indians west of the Cascades had also taken the warpath, and to 
the defense of this area and an organization of the campaign he was now forced 
to turn his attention. 

On Sunday, October 28, 1855, the White River Massacre had occurred. 
In this three families named King, Brannan, and Jones, and a single man by 
the name of Cooper had been killed, and a child belonging to the King family 
had disappeared; it may have been carried off by the Indians. A similar massacre 
of the settlers in the Puyallup Valley had only been prevented by a timely 
warning given by Chief Kitsap. The news of these killings was carried to 
Olympia and on the first day of November Acting Governor Mason, who 
had earlier advised the western settlers they might safely return to their 
homes—advice which had resulted in massacre—sent a request for arms and 
ammunition to Chief Factor Sir James Douglas, who was now in charge at 
Fort Vancouver, a request that was granted immediately. During the month 
a small force of regulars under the command of Lieutenant Slaughter, and 
a force of volunteers under Captain Charles C. Hewitt, fought an indecisive 
battle with the Indians. On the fourth of December Lieutenant Slaughter 
was killed while holding a conference with Captain Hewitt near the con- 
fluence of the Green and White rivers on the present site of Auburn.» This 
was the situation in western Washington when Governor Stevens returned 
to the territorial capital on the nineteenth of January, 1856. 

To say that the Governor was disgusted at the lack of cooperation that 
the settlers had received from General Wool is to state the case far too mildly. 
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But the Governor immediately set to work to raise a second regiment of 
volunteers, and he urged the settlers to build block-houses and stockades 
wherever they were believed to be necessary. General Wool, at Fort Van- 
couver, received news of fresh troubles in northern California and southern 
Oregon which he believed demanded his presence in the south. Undoubtedly 
glad of the excuse to get out of the country, he took passage on the mail 
steamer for San Francisco. On the way down the river he met Colonel 
George Wright with eight companies of the Ninth United States Infantry on 
their way up the stream. General Wool assigned Colonel Wright to the com- 
mand of the Columbia District and ordered him to make his headquarters at 
The Dalles and to establish a number of interior posts. One of these was to 
be on the Walla Walla River, another on the Yakima River near Naches 
Pass, and a third about midway between the one in the Yakima Valley and 
The Dalles. The intention was apparently to keep the Indians away from 
their regular fishing grounds, and to bring them to terms by cutting off a 
great part of their food supply. At sea, General Wool’s steamer met a ship 
carrying Lieutenant-Colonel Silas Casey and the two remaining companies of 
the Ninth Infantry who were ordered to the Puget Sound district.» Lieutenant 
Colonel Casey was to distinguish himself by giving full cooperation to the 
settlers and their volunteer companies, something which was not always true 
elsewhere in the region. The navy, which had several small vessels on the 
sound, also rendered excellent cooperation in providing men, arms, and trans- 
portation, but even the presence of the sloop of war Decatur in Elliott Bay 
was not enough to discourage an all-out Indian attack on the village of Seattle. 

The settlers of Seattle had constructed a blockhouse near the present 
intersection of Cherry Street and First Avenue. During the latter part of January, 
1856, word was received of the approach of a large band of hostiles from the dir- 
ection of Lake Washington. Just how the information was received is uncertain. 
Although tradition ascribes the warning to Angeline, the daughter of Chief 
Seattle, the story is merely another bit of romantic nonsense, one of the pious 
legends that encumber nearly every page of American history, and which have 
no foundation in fact. As has been pointed out, the settlers were in no danger 
of surprise since friendly Indians regularly furnished authentic and detailed in- 
formation. On the morning of the twenty-sixth the Indians were reported 
to be hiding in a small cove nearby and Captain Gansevoort of the Decatur, 
informed of this fact, dropped a howitzer shell into the place pointed out, and 
received a terrific volley of fire in reply, adequate confirmation of the fact 
that the report had been correct. Thus began the battle of Seattle, one of the 
most severe engagements in the history of the Indian Wars of the Pacific north- 
west. The battle lasted all day and it was not until late that night that the 
Indians had been repulsed. Although the fighting had been quite extensive only 
two white men were killed, Milton G. Holgate and Robert Wilson, evidence 
of the fact that in Indian fighting the casualties suffered had no real relation 
to the amount of ammunition expended. As usual there is no authentic informa- 
tion concerning the number of casualties suffered by the Indians who were 
led by Chiefs Coquilton and Leschi, and by Owhi, who is said to have been 
both a Klickitat and a Yakima, but in either case furnishing adequate evidence 
of the fact that the Indians for once were united against the whites. Although 
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the Indians, after breaking off the attack, sent back some rather ferocious 
threats declaring that they would return within a month and wipe out the 
settlement, they had apparently suffered enough on this occasion and never 
dared another all-out attack. 

In February, Lieutenant-Colonel Casey arrived at Fort Steilacoom and be- 
gan to campaign in the White River region, building block-houses and opening 
roads. His forces fought several minor battles with the Indians culminating 
in the battle of Connell’s Prairie in which the force of volunteers and regulars 
were outnumbered at least two to one, but in which they put the enemy to 
flight after inflicting comparatively heavy losses. The battle raised the morale 
of the settlers considerably since the only casualties suffered by the troops con- 
sisted of four men wounded, and they had defeated the enemy on a field of 
his own choosing and after the hostiles had had the advantage of bringing on 
the attack.» 

One gruesome incident was furnished by the employment of Chief Pat- 
kanim of the Nisqually tribe, who despite his earlier record of hostility to the 
settlers, was now fighting on their side. He had been promised twenty dollars 
apiece for the head of each hostile that he brought in, and four times as much 
for the head of each chief. Patkanim capitalized on this, sending several con- 
signments in for credit, and when other resources failed, managed to supple- 
ment his income by sending in the heads of his own slaves and probably followers 
who incurred his displeasure.* 

One of the greatest dangers faced by the settlers was that the northern 
Indians—those from Stikene River and Queen Charlotte Islands—would make 
common cause with the Indians of Puget Sound. These Indians were a formi- 
dable foe, they crossed and recrossed the Sound in canoes carrying as many 
as fifty warriors, and since they could strike quickly in unexpected places and 
retreat just as quickly, were able to loot and plunder almost with impunity. 
It was probably only the timely arrival of the two United States steamers 
Massachusetts and John Hancock in 1856 that prevented such a coalition. A 
large band of these fierce tribesmen were in camp near Port Gamble in October 
and were asked to leave, a request to which they refused to accede. So a de- 
tachment from the Massachusetts, under the command of Lieutenant Raphael 
Semmes attacked and destroyed all their canoes and provisions. Iwo days later 
the chiefs surrendered after having experienced a loss of twenty-seven killed and 
almost the same number wounded. They were then taken aboard the ship and 
carried to Victoria from which they could make their own way overland to their 
homes. But the danger continued and to guard against further depredations, Fort 
Townsend, under the command of Major G. O. Haller, and Fort Bellingham, 
under Captain George E. Pickett, later to lead the famous charge at the battle 
of Gettysburg, were constructed and garrisoned. The Indians, however, did 
not forget, and this led them to return to Puget Sound seeking revenge.” 

The victim was Colonel Isaac Ebey, a settler who had come to the terri- 
tory in 1848 and who was known as a kind and generous friend of the Indians. 
He and his brother were in the contracting business and furnished fresh beef 
and oats to the garrison at Fort Townsend. He was also active in Democratic 
politics on Whidby Island, where he had an estate which was known as “The 
Cabins.” Although there had been alarms and excitement around the northern 
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part of the Sound caused by attacks and rumors of attacks by these Northern 
Indians, Colonel Ebey seems to have anticipated no trouble when he returned 
to the island on the twenty-fifth of July, 1857. On the eleventh of the next 
month some Indians came to Ebey’s house and tried to buy provisions but were 
sent away. In leaving they inquired of a workman as to the number of people 
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there and of the social status of the owner, and were told that he was a “hyas tyee” 
or “big chief.” That night they attacked the house, Colonel Ebey was killed and 
his head severed from his body and carried off as a trophy, the Indians having 
threatened to have five “‘Boston” or American heads, in retaliation for the defeat 
at Port Gamble. Although the house was plundered, all the other inhabitants suc- 
ceeded in making good their escape.* Governor Sir James Douglas at Victoria 
declared that the attack was made by Russian Indians, who came from a village 
south of Sitka, and denied that any British Indians were involved. Later the head 
was recovered and interred with the rest of the body, largely as the result of the 
exertions and bravery of Captain Charles Dodd of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
steamer Labouchere, who risked himself and his men in effecting the recovery. 
Colonel Ebey’s death was never avenged. Similarly two small schooners, the 
Blue Wing and the Ellen Maria, were captured in 1859 in Sound waters, the 
crews and passengers murdered, the ships sunk or destroyed, and the murderers 
were never apprehended.» As a result of these depredations, the Northern 
Indians were forbidden to visit American waters and were told that those who 
violated the prohibition would be put to death 

Colonel George Wright had spent the winter following his arrival at 
Fort Vancouver preparing to take the field against the hostiles east of the 
mountains in the spring. Early in March he began moving his force upstream to 
The Dalles where he had been ordered to establish his headquarters. ‘he move- 
ment was greatly handicapped by the difficulties of transportation, involving 
as it did the portage of all goods and supplies at the Cascades. There were three 
separate obstacles, the lower, middle, and upper Cascades. At the lower, which 
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marked the head of navigation for river steamers from below, there was a small 
settlement of a few houses. Here goods were transferred to small schooners or 
lighters and moved the two and one-half miles upstream to the middle Cascades. 
From here all freight had to be transported by land to the upper Cascades. Along 
the northern bank of the river at this point there was a narrow bench or 
belt of land, along which a wooden tramway had been constructed, the cars 
being operated by mule power. But it was a slow and laborious project at best 
and as the movement upstream really got under way, great quantities of baggage 
and supplies accumulated at the bottleneck. From here the goods were taken 
to The Dalles in two small steamers, the Mary, which operated along the north 
bank, while the Wasco operated along the south bank of the river. At the middle 
Cascades a block home had been erected. It was a situation almost made to order 
for a bold and resourceful foe, and when on the twenty-fourth of March the 
guard company was ordered away, leaving only a force of eight men to guard 
the equipment, the Indians took full advantage of the situation. 

On the twenty-sixth the two small steamers, the Mary and the Wasco 
were both lying alongside their docks, one on each side of the stream and 
neither with steam up, when the Indians suddenly attacked. But both vessels 
managed to escape and with them went any hope of ultimate success for the 
Indians’ plot. Several of the people at the fort were killed in the first burst of 
fire, but most of the others succeeded in reaching the store of Bradford and 
Company, a two-story log building with the stairs outside, where they managed 
to barricade themselves and endure a siege of two days. Frontier ingenuity was 
shown by the fact that access to the upper story was secured by enlarging the 
hole in the ceiling which accommodated the stove pipe. But the building had one 
distinct disadvantage in that immediately behind it there was a perpendicular 
bank about to the eaves from which the roof could be set on fire. The Indians 
made several attempts to fire it but one of the defenders had poked a hole 
between the logs from which, firing at point-blank range, he was able to do 
immediate execution on any native showing himself on the top of the bank, 
with the result that such efforts came to an abrupt termination. Some stories 
say that the roof was set on fire on several occasions, the flames being ex- 
tinguished with pickle brine, while others say that all efforts to fire the roof 
were unsuccessful. On the morning of the twenty-eighth both the Mary and 
the Wasco returned with two hundred and fifty soldiers led by Colonel Wright. 
Seeing the arrival of these reenforcements the hostiles took an abrupt departure, 
and a detachment of the troops under Lieutenant-Colonel Steptoe, sent in pur- 
suit, was unable to establish contact. 

The relief of the Lower Cascades was accomplished by Lieutenant Phil 
Sheridan who was sent with a detachment of forty men, all that could be 
spared from Fort Vancouver, when the first news of the attack reached that 
place. Sheridan almost lost his life on this occasion, an Indian bullet grazing 
his face and killing the soldier who stood next to him. It is related that Sheridan 
kept his men concealed as the boat approached the shore and the Indians, ex- 
pecting to make an easy capture, swarmed down to meet it, only to be met 
with a murderous fire from the troops who suddenly emerged from their 
place of concealment. The Indians at the Cascades were rounded up and dis- 
armed. Thirteen of those considered most guilty were arrested and taken to 
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the upper landing where they were tried by a military commission and nine 
of the thirteen found guilty and hanged. 

Although the troubles on Puget Sound continued, the Indians no longer 
made all out mass attacks on the settlements but confined their activities to raids 
on isolated farms and ranches. The settlers noticed that the property of the 
squaw men was never molested, and so the latter were not unnaturally sus- 
pected of being in sympathy with the hostiles and of giving them secret aid. 
These persons were ordered to come in to the settlements, the same as the other 
settlers, and given their choice of the settlement to which they wished to go, 
and when they failed to do so were placed under arrest in accordance ‘with 
the proclamation of Governor Stevens on the third of April declaring Pierce 
County to be under martial law. Here was the beginning of the famous con- 
troversy between Governor Stevens and Judge Lander as to the amount of 
authority possessed by each. 

Following the arrest of the suspected men, Charles Wren, Sandy Smith, 
Henry Smith, John McLeod, and John McField, all former employees of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, their attorneys attempted to secure their release 
under a writ of habeas corpus. Judge Chenoweth was too ill to hold court, so 
Judge Edward Lander took leave of the company of volunteers in which 
he was enrolled, apparently without permission, and made the journey to Fort 
Steilacoom where he proceeded to hold court in defiance of the Governor’s 
proclamation of martial law. Governor Stevens immediately ordered the arrest 
of Judge Lander who was taken to Olympia. But another term of court was soon 
due to open at that place so the Governor extended the proclamation of martial 
law to include Thurston County. On the fourteenth of May Judge Lander 
opened court in Olympia and immediately ordered the arrest of the Governor 
for contempt. To this Governor Stevens replied by sending a force of mounted 
volunteers to arrest the judge, who was then sent to Fort Montgomery where 
he was held in honorable custody until the end of the Indian troubles on 
Puget Sound. Later, at a regular term of court, Governor Stevens was repre- 
sented by counsel and was fined fifty dollars for contempt. There is conflicting 
evidence as to what happened as a result, one authority alleging that the fine 
together with costs was promptly paid, while there is other evidence to indicate 
that Governor Stevens pardoned himself for the offense and that the fine never 
was paid. Actually the Governor seems to have done both, issuing a pardon 
to himself but subsequently paying the fine of fifty dollars.* Although the 
quarrel between the two men was unseemly and degenerated into petty bicker- 
ing, there was considerable justice on each side of the controversy.- There were 
many who disagreed as to the wisdom of declaring martial law, but Governor 
Stevens justified it on the ground that it had worked and that in an Indian 
war no one could be a neutral, everyone had to be on one side or the other 
and that after the arrest of the six squaw men it was possible for the volunteers 
to attack the Indians successfully and to at least check if not destroy their 
power. 

In this message to the legislature Governor Stevens said: 


There is no such thing, in my humble judgment, as neutrality in an Indian 
war, and whoever can remain on his claim unmolested, is an ally of the 
enemy, and must be dealt with as such. These men I ordered into the towns, 
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giving them their choice of residence at Olympia, Nisqually or Steilacoom, 
and on their returning to their claims in violation of orders, I caused them 
to be put in close confinement at Steilacoom. 


But there could be no permanent end to the Indian troubles on Puget 
Sound and along the coast which would enable the settlers to return to their 
homes until the tribes east of the Cascade Mountains had been conquered. Stories 
of their forays and depredations filtered through to the coast and encouraged 
the natives there to resume their campaign of hostilities. Also contributing to 
the unsettled situation was the policy of the settlers in not selling ammunition 
to any Indians, peaceful or hostile, since the friendlies had to be able to hunt 
or run the risk of starvation, while the hostiles had other sources of supply. 
The latter also had a telling argument to bring the others over to their cause since 
it was only from the hostiles that the friendlies could obtain the ammunition that 
they so badly needed. Briefly the alternative for the friendlies was to join the 
hostiles or starve. 

The lack of cooperation between the regular army officers and the volun- 
teers continued. Colonel George Wright, with some four hundred men, marched 
into the Yakima country and encountered the Indians on Naches Creek but 
instead of attacking, he wasted a week in fruitless negotiations, and then con- 
cluding that he was not strong enough to do anything, sent for reinforcements. 
Wright apparently believed that the Indians were much more sinned against 
than sinning, and that the disturbances were largely due to the settlers. On the 
coast, Lieutenant Colonel Casey, who had cooperated well with the civilian 
authorities, now sent two companies of reinforcements under the command of 
Major Garnett to Wright’s assistance. But instead of sending them directly 
across the Cascade Mountains, which would have been the sensible thing to do, 
he sent them by the long roundabout route of the Columbia River and The 
Dalles. Colonel Wright also informed the Governor that he did not intend 
to march on into the valley of the Walla Walla River and establish a post 
since he believed that the Indians in that vicinity were friendly. (They were 
at the time but the question was how much longer they would remain so 
under the continued pressure from the _hostiles.)* 

Confronted with this situation, Governor Stevens decided that the chief 
reliance of the settlers would still have to be on a force of volunteers. So he 
sent Lieutenant Colonel Shaw, with one column of soldiers, directly across 
the Cascade Mountains, while another column marched for the Walla Walla 
country by way of the river and The Dalles. On the ninth of July the two 
columns effected a junction on Mill Creek, and learning that the natives were 
concentrating on the Grande Ronde River, marched against them and on the 
seventeenth of July, with the help of a detachment of Nez Perce auxiliaries, 
inflicted a crushing defeat on the hostiles, capturing most of the pony herd 
as well as large amounts of ammunition and supplies. At about the same time 
another force of Indians had been routed at Burnt River by a column of 
Oregon volunteers plus a small detachment of Shaw’s battalion.» 

Governor Stevens still believed in the achievement of results peacefully if 
possible, but was also of the opinion that the best way to secure ‘and 
maintain a lasting peace was to erect a fort in the Walla Walla country and 
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to provide a strong garrison for it. He now proposed to hold another con- 
ference with the Indians in the valley and to invite the chiefs of the hostile 
as well as of the friendly tribes. Stevens apparently failed to realize that the 
Indians would regard this as a confession of weakness. He laid his plans 
before Colonel Wright who agreed to cooperate at least to the extent of 
furnishing a military escort. ; 
This Council upon which Governor Stevens had set very high hopes, 
failed to achieve anything tangible, partially owing to the lack of cooperation 
between the Governor and the military, but mostly due to the intractability and 
hostility of the Indians, who were undoubtedly aware of the differences of 
opinion among the whites. Four companies of regular troops, under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant-Colonel Steptoe, accompanied Governor Stevens to the 
Council, whereupon most of the volunteers, whose terms of enlistment had 
nearly expired, left. Steptoe camped several miles from the council site and 
refused to move any closer, despite the fact that the Indians who attended 
became more and more hostile and defiant. Word came that the Spokanes 
had no intention of attending, and Kamiakin of the Yakimas and Looking 
Glass of the Nez Perce were equally defiant, although most of the latter tribe 
were friendly. Governor Stevens had left The Dalles on the nineteenth of 
August, and members of the expedition had had several small brushes with the 
hostiles before arriving at the scene of the council. The Council opened on 
the eleventh of September and was closed on the seventeenth when it became 
obvious that nothing of any consequence could be accomplished. On several 
occasions the affair threatened to erupt into an out and out fight, but there 
were no actual hostilities until the Governor’s party started on its return to 
The Dalles. The Indians immediately attacked and the small force of volun- 
teers, since Steptoe was still remaining aloof, was forced to wage a running 
fight for several miles until they came to water where they succeeded in 
taking up a strong defensive position. The next day Colonel Steptoe, having 
apparently come to the somewhat reluctant conclusion that the Indians were 
not as pacifically inclined as he had at least professed to believe they were, 
was now convinced that peace could be attained only as the result of a war 
prosecuted with vigor and determination. The two commands were united 
and succeeded in beating off a formidable Indian attack, after which they 
moved to the mouth of the Umatilla River where a blockhouse was con- 
structed. Here one company was left while the others returned to The Dalles.” 
Lieutenant Colonel Steptoe was to discover that if his views as to the 
character of the Indians had changed, those of his military superiors had not, 
General Wool even going so far as to assert that Governor Stevens had 
called the second council for the specific purpose of inciting hostility among 
the tribes and inciting them to war. In this General Wool was a typical 
“brass-hat” unable to learn anything, and unwilling to concede that a mere 
civilian, even a Superintendent of Indian Affairs who was a graduate of the 
military academy, could possibly know more about anything than an officer 
of general rank. He sent Colonel Wright to Walla Walla to hold another 
council with the chiefs, in which the latter were warned against the white 
settlers and told to be on their guard against further depredations. ‘Then 
Wright and Steptoe moved to a site on Mill Creek where they constructed 
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and garrisoned Fort Walla Walla, apparently for the purpose of protecting 
the Indians against the settlers. This fort was destined to become one of the 
most important military posts in the history of the entire Pacific northwest 
and a center of civilization for the surrounding region. 
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Lieutenant Colonel Edward Jenner Steptoe, a veteran of the Mexican 
War as well as several Indian campaigns, was left in charge of the new post 
and he now proceeded to publish, in the form of a proclamation, an order from 
General Wool closing the interior of the territory to white settlement. With 
the exception of the missionaries and employees of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, all white men were to be excluded permanently from the district now 
referred to as the Inland Empire. This order, which had been dated much 
earlier, had been held back for some reason, probably because the General 
realized the effect that it would have on public opinion. Governor Stevens 
protested the order, both in a letter to the Secretary of the Interior, and in 
his message to the legislature, in which he showed that it was not only based 
upon a lack of knowledge of the facts of the case but was probably uncon- 
stitutional as well. 

But General Wool had over-reached himself and was removed from com- 
mand of the Pacific Department, partly as the result of a petition from the 
Oregon legislature over his handling of the Indian question in the northwest, 
and partly because of the resentment produced in San Francisco where he 
had been in the center of the Vigilante troubles. General Newman S. Clarke 
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was named as Wool’s successor while James W. Nesmith, a name famous in 
the history of Oregon, was appointed Superintendent of Indian Affairs for 
both Oregon and Washington. Also Mr. J. Ross Browne was sent out ays 
special agent to investigate the causes of the Indian unrest. Seeking vindi- 
cation of his actions and also insurance that the treaties he had negotiated with 
the various tribes would be ratified by the Senate, Stevens had been elected 
Territorial Delegate to Congress from Washington in the spring of 1857, 
leaving the work of pacifying the country to the army. 

In the meantime Lieutenant Colonel Steptoe was having his troubles at 
Fort Walla Walla. There was not sufficient hay and forage for the horses, 
since the fort had been constructed so late in the year that it had been im- 
possible to lay in a supply for winter, with the result that it had been necessary 
to send the horses to Fort Vancouver. The Indians were perfectly aware 
of this and in the spring took advantage of the opportunity to plunder and 
raid in the valley, almost up to the gates of the fort itself. Insult was added 
to injury by the fact that several head of cattle belonging to the garrison 
were driven off. At this time the white population of the Colville Valley, 
which did not exceed two hundred fifty persons, frightened at evidences of 
increasing hostility on the part of the Indians, organized a local government 
for their own protection, and also petitioned for the establishment of a military 

ost in the vicinity. Colonel Steptoe, who still believed in the peaceful inten- 
tions of the Indians and that the latest depredations were due primarily to the 
activities of the whites in the region, decided to march through the Indian 
country for the purpose of conferring with the leaders of the various tribes 
and also ascertaining the true condition of affairs. It was never intended as a 
campaign, it was not even a reconnaissance in force, and Steptoe in his naivete 
seems to have been under the delusion that the Indians would never dare to 
attack regular troops. The expedition, which set out on the sixth of May, con- 
sisted of five officers and one hundred fifty-two men, many of the latter being 
recruits with no experience in Indian fighting. Indicative of the “picnic nature” 
of the expedition is the fact that Lieutenant Garton took his colored servant 
along. The expedition was not only under-manned but also poorly equipped. 
Most of the weapons carried were not at all adapted to the conditions of 
Indian fighting, while the supply of ammunition was woefully inadequate, be- 
ing only forty rounds to the man. Since it was not expected that the column 
would encounter any opposition, the cavalry left both sidearms and sabres be- 
hind. Steptoe apparently expected that the Indians would do nothing except 
flee in abject terror at the sight of his force.” How badly mistaken he was, 
time was to amply demonstrate. ; 

The command left Fort Walla Walla on the sixth of May and marched 
northward to the Snake River crossing that stream at its junction with the 
Alpowa River, one of the better crossings, being ferried across in the canoes 
of the friendly Nez Perce. One of the Nez Perce, Timothy, who had once 
been a member of the Spalding congregation at Lapwai, accompanied the 
soldiers northward in the capacity of guide. Indians were occasionally seen 
watching the command but there were no hostile demonstrations, and on a 
few occasions Indians came into the camp and talked with officers and men. 
A more astute officer than Colonel Steptoe would have read the danger signals 
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that were being so prominently displayed all around, but he, confident in his 
own conceit and ignorance, or the purity of his own motives, refused to be- 
lieve what should have been obvious to anyone who was not totally blind. On 
the night of Saturday, May 15, the command went into camp a little south 
of the present town of Rosalia, on the creek near the present park, amid in- 
creasing evidence that the native population of the region was rising against 
them.” 

About noon of the next day a war party of several hundred well-mounted 
and well-armed Indians appeared in front of the command. Just how many 
warriors there were in the group is almost impossible to say. There were 
probably at least six hundred Indians and not more than a thousand. But in 
any event Steptoe’s small command found itself badly outnumbered. Not only 
this, but most of the Indians were obviously much better armed than were 
the troopers. At a conference held with some of the Spokane chiefs Steptoe 
explained the friendly purpose of his visit and told them that he was on his 
way to Fort Colville, which they did not believe since he was off of the direct 
route to that place, a fact of which Colonel Steptoe was probably unaware 
since he was depending on his guides. The route he followed has been described 
“as absurd as travelling from Paris through Berlin to Turin.”* The Indians 
objected to his being in the region at all, so the Colonel moved his command 
a short distance to the left where water was available and there went into 
camp on a small stream west and southwest of the present town of Plaza. 
Another conference was held with the tribal leaders at which the belligerent 
attitude of the Indians became more and more apparent, and convinced Steptoe 
that he would have to fight his way out of the situation into which he had 
so casually blundered. 

The next morning the troops began their retreat with the Indians press- 
ing on both flanks and in the rear of the command. Father Joset of the Coeur 
d’Alene Mission tried to act as peacemaker but without success even though 
Steptoe assured the natives that he was marching out of the region and assured 
them of his friendship. He was learning the truth of what the old frontiersmen 
knew, that a movement away from the Indians was almost equivalent to dis- 
aster. The Indians soon attacked, the battle beginning probably near the junc- 
tion of the present Palouse and Inland Empire highways." A running fight 
developed, one fought in typical Indian fashion, in the course of which the 
troops suffered very few casualties but did succeed in shooting away the 
greater part of their scanty supply of ammunition, and when the tired troops 
went into camp that night on a small hill just to the east of Rosalia, and not 
on picturesque Steptoe Butte which is some fifteen or twenty miles farther 
to the south,” it was with a full realization of the hopelessness of their posi- 
tion, and with the almost certain conviction that the complete annihilation 
of the command would come with the first Indian attack in the morning. 

On the horns of a dilemma and faced with the unenviable necessity of 
making a choice between two equally unattractive alternatives, Colonel Steptoe 
decided on a night march in an attempt to reach the Snake River some ninety 
miles away. As usual the Indians had relaxed their vigilance with the coming 
of darkness, and while they remained in the vicinity, no careful watch was 
kept on the beleaguered troopers. Here the Indians displayed the almost fatal 
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weakness that was characteristic of the tribes of North America, the inability 
to mount and sustain an attack for any considerable period of time. Confident 
in their belief that an easy victory would be theirs on the morrow, and ex- 
hausted from the day’s exertions, they relaxed their vigilance, despite the 
pleading of Chief Kamiakin that the attack be continued, and enabled Steptoe’s 
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battered command to make good its escape, a movement that was accomplished 
quietly and efficiently. In order to delay the pursuit stores of bacon and 
other supplies as well as a number of pack animals were left behind,* in a 
ruse which succeeded probably far beyond Steptoe’s fondest expectations, 
since the Indians overran the position on the hill shortly after midnight. The 
unwillingness of any of the warriors to forego the opportunity to acquire his 
share of the plunder, gave Steptoe’s command time to put considerable dis- 
tance between them and their adversaries. 

The journey took about twenty-four hours to accomplish. The Palouse 
River was crossed early in the morning and about ten o’clock that night, the 
eighteenth, Steptoe’s command reached the Snake River, having followed ap- 
proximately the same route that they had followed on the advance, almost 
completely exhausted but not having had to fight off an attack. There is a 
romantic story to the effect that the command was saved by Timothy, the 
Nez Perce, and while it is true that he was one of the guides the story cannot 
be verified and is generally disbelieved.* Iwo wounded men had been aban- 
doned during the retreat, one of them committed suicide after killing or 
wounding two Indians while the other is said to have been cared.for by one 
of the Coeur d’Alene women until he died. 

The Steptoe fiasco—it can hardly be called a disaster even if that term 
is often applied to it—had one good result in that it finally convinced some 
of the idealistic and high-minded officers of the army that the Indians of 
Eastern Washington were not a peace-loving and much abused people who 
desired only to be left alone. Indicative of the new spirit was the fact that 
General Clarke now moved his headquarters from San Francisco to Fort 
Vancouver in order to be closer to the scene of operations. One of his first 
steps was to insure the continued friendship of the powerful and influential 
Nez Perce tribe by concluding a new treaty with them in which each side 
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promised to aid and assist the other in case of war, which was rather a far- 
reaching promise as far as the United States was concerned. In the event 
of a misunderstanding arising between them both sides pledged themselves 
to resort to a conference as the means of settling it. Also a company of Nez 
Perce auxiliaries was organized and placed under the command of Lieutenant 
Mullan, later to win fame and distinction as the builder of the famous Mullan 
Road. These auxiliaries were furnished with regular army equipment and in 
the campaign which lay ahead were to render valuable assistance to the 
soldiers, especially in scouting and in other details where their knowledge of 
Indian ways and style of fighting was of inestimable value. Clarke then held a 
conference at which both Colonel Wright and Lieutenant-Colonel Steptoe 
were present, and the strategy for another expedition, to be commanded by 
Colonel Wright, was decided upon. 

The hostile Indians, in the meantime, were undergoing the experience 
of what it is like to act in haste and repent at leisure. Some of them now began 
to realize how extremely ill-advised the attack on Colonel Steptoe’s command 
had been and to try to find a way out of the situation. But under the system 
of tribal government the Indians could do nothing to avert retaliation. General 
Clarke demanded that all the property, including horses, stolen from the gov- 
ernment should be returned without compensation. He also demanded that 
those persons responsible for the attack on Steptoe’s command should be turned 
over to the military for trial and punishment. The chiefs had followed classic 
Indian tradition and attempted to extenuate the attacks by maintaining that 
they were committed by irresponsible young warriors over whom the chiefs 
had little or no control, but Clarke’s demand revealed how little authority 
the chiefs really had over individuals in their tribe. Nor were they able to 
return any of the stolen property, since in many cases it had been sold and 
resold and was not now in the possession of the person who had originally 
stolen it. And naturally the present owner, having given something in ex- 
change would not surrender it without compensation, which General Clarke 
would not consider. To surrender a fellow tribesman.to the vengeance of the 
white man was unthinkable regardless of how guilty he might be. Thus, reduced 
to fundamentals, the demands of the soldiers could not be acceded to by the 
Indians because of the fundamental differences between the cultures of the 
two groups. Failure to understand and to reconcile this difference was to 
constitute a rock upon which many subsequent negotiations between the two 
races were to flounder. 

In August 1856 Fort Simcoe had been established in the Yakima Valley 
and garrisoned by a force of soldiers under the command of Major Robert 
S. Garnett. He was now ordered to take the field with a force of three 
hundred men and to march from his post toward Fort Colville, the idea being 
that he would force the Indians toward Colonel Wright’s column and prevent 
their retreat to the north in order to escape the column moving up from the 
south. 

On the seventh of August, Colonel Wright took the field in a campaign 
which was destined to destroy permanently the power of the Indians in Eastern 
Washington, and for which he had made careful preparation. Smarting under 
the humiliation of the Steptoe defeat and no longer laboring under any illusions 
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as to the pacific disposition or fighting qualities of the natives, he prepared 
a force which he felt would be able to deal with any and all contingencies 
that might arise. His force consisted of better than seven hundred men, nearly 
two hundred of whom were dragoons, and about one hundred infantry. In 
addition there were four hundred artillerymen, all except one company of 
whom were armed and operated as light infantry. All of the troops had been 
instructed and carefully drilled in the tactics that it was expected they would 
have to employ against the Indians. Also included in the force were thirty 
Nez Perce auxiliaries and some one hundred teamsters and other employees. 
Subsistence for thirty days was provided, to be transported by a supply train 
which for greater convenience and safety of operation was divided into two 
sections. The infantry was equipped with the new long-range Minié rifle, 
which at that time was the best weapon available, and which some observers 
optimistically imagined might in time even supplant field artillery. In addition 
there were two twelve-pound mountain howitzers, “the gun that shoots twice,” 
as the Indians of the Great Plains were later to call them, and the cavalry 
took their sabres along.” On the Snake River, at the mouth of Tucannon Creek, 
a small fort was constructed for the purpose of keeping open the line of com- 
munications between the command and Fort Walla Walla. This bastion, which 
was named Fort Taylor, in honor of one of the officers killed in the Steptoe 
defeat, was built in a deep gorge overhung by cliffs which were some three 
hundred feet high, and was garrisoned by one company of the infantry. It 
was apparently intended as a permanent post once a military reservation was 
laid out, and a ferry constructed for which a large flat-boat was built.» The 
expedition crossed the Snake on the twenty-fifth and the next day began 
the advance into the Indian country following the trail which led toward 
the Spokane River rather than the one to Fort Colville, amidst numerous signs 
that the Indians were watching every movement of the troops. On the after- 
noon of the thirtieth, an unsuccessful effort was made to cut off the battalion of 
Nez Perce scouts which had become separated from the remainder of the 
column, and in the evening an unsuccessful attack on the supply train gained 
the attackers nothing except a few casualties. That night Colonel Wright 
Went into camp, intending to remain there a few days in order to give his 
troops a much needed rest. 

But the hostile Indians had other ideas. On the first day of September, 
there was fought the Battle of Four Lakes, so called because of the four 
small lakes, Silver, Granite, Meadow and Clear, which are in the immediate 
vicinity. The battle was fought on ground chosen by the Indians themselves 
and admirably suited to their type of warfare, but any advantage that this 
may have given them was quickly nullified by the brilliant tactics of Colonel 
Wright and the superior weapons with which the troops were armed. In a 
battle which lasted less than four hours the Indians were driven ignominiously 
from the field. The battle began early in the forenoon when Indians were 
discovered in force on a hill or ridge about two miles ahead. Colonel Wright 
soon succeeded in driving the Indians from the ridge down into the valley. 
The infantry continued their advance, the Indians withdrawing. When they 
reached the edge of the plain the cavalry rode through the intervals in the 
infantry line and charged the Indians, driving them in a panic-stricken route.” 
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The troops suffered no casualties and the Indian losses, while believed to be 
heavy, were relatively unknown since, following their usual custom, they 
made every effort to keep their dead and wounded from falling into the 
hands of the enemy. In this they were not entirely successful, since the Nez 
Perce battalion took at least a few scalps, and it has been estimated that at 
least twenty Indians were killed. 

Four days later, on the fifth of September, Colonel Wright renewed his 
advance toward the Spokane River. The delay had been for the purpose of 
giving his men and horses a much needed rest. But the Indians had benefited 
from it as well, and had also had an opportunity to rally their shattered forces, 
so that they soon displayed a disposition to oppose the advance. After ad- 
vancing about five miles without opposition, the soldiers met Indians who fired 
the grass in an attempt to impede them. But the soldiers charged through 
the flames and when the Indians took cover in the timber they were dislodged 
by howitzer fire. Finally they were driven on to a plain and there charged by 
cavalry, thus following in general the same tactics that had been used at 
Four Lakes. Camp was made in the late afternoon on the site of the present 
Fort George Wright, near the city of Spokane. During the day the troops 
had advanced twenty-five miles, more than half of which had been contested. 
The battle itself had lasted seven hours during which the troops had advanced 
fourteen miles, a very good rate of progress in view of the circumstances. 
In this battle, which goes down in history as the Battle of Spokane Plains, 
only one soldier had been wounded and he very slightly. Although his pre- 
sence was unknown to the soldiers, the great Yakima chief Kamiakin had 
been knocked from his horse and slightly injured by a tree branch which 
was broken loose when struck by a howitzer shell. When they camped that 
night the troops were obviously in full command of the situation, a fact which 
was becoming apparent to some of the Indian leaders. The result was that 
the latter soon began to make overtures toward peace and Colonel Wright 
held a conference with Spokane Gary at a ford two miles above Spokane 
Falls; and one the next day with Chief Polatchin. Colonel Wright, who was 
in no mood to be trifled with, had a standard proposition that the Indians 
must surrender unconditionally or face extermination. On the eighth of Septem- 
ber the advance was resumed and a brief engagement between the cavalry 
and a number of Indian herders about sixteen miles above Spokane Falls re- 
sulted in the capture of more than eight hundred horses, the precise number 
being a matter of some dispute. Realizing the value of the horse in the Indian 
economy, and also well aware that to guard them would be difficult and would 
seriously impede his progress, Colonel Wright ordered the horses shot. Al- 
though often said to have dealt a crippling blow to the Indians, this loss 
did nothing of the sort since the horses which were destroyed constituted 
only a small fraction of the ones in possession of the natives. Rather it dis- 
couraged the Indians—being an example of a “scorched earth” policy—and 
showed them what they might expect if they persisted in their hostility to 
the whites. 

It was this fear of future punishment that caused the Indians to display 
an almost indecent haste to surrender. At a meeting at Sacred Heart Mission 
which was arranged by Father Joset, the Coeur d’Alene, after a display of some 
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timidity in coming into the conference, agreed to all the terms that Colonel 
Wright laid down for the return of stolen and captured property, and for 
the giving of hostages. 

Their terms included: 


(1). Surrender of the men who had first attacked Colonel Steptoe. 

(2). One chief and four warriors were to be delivered as hostages 
as a guarantee of the future good behavior of the tribe. 

(3). All property taken from the Steptoe command was to be returned. 

(4). The Indians were required to consent that troops and other 
white men should be allowed to pass through their country freely and 
without molestation. 

(5). The tribe was not to shelter or give refuge to any hostile Indians. 

(6). The Indians had to agree not to commit any acts of hostility 
against the white men. 


In addition Colonel Wright insisted that there had to be peace between the 
Coeur d’Alene and the Nez Perce, an arrangement that was accepted by both 
tribes.* But that not all of the Indians were ready for peace was shown by 
the fact that the soldiers had been forced to leave some wagons and other 
vehicles behind and that these had been burned by a war party of Palouse. At 
a similar meeting a few days later on Latah Creek the Spokanes accepted the 
same terms. This meeting was held at the place where the creek was later 
crossed by the first Mullan Road, near the present town of Waverly. Here also 
the Yakima Chief Owhi, and his son Qualchan, came into camp separately, 
and both were arrested and placed under guard. The latter was hanged 
within a half hour after his arrival without the formality of anything so 
much as resembling a trial. This resulted in the name Hangman’s Creek 
being applied to the stream. Owhi was shot a few days later when he 
attempted to escape from his guard, so that of the Yakima recalcitrants only 
Kamiakin remained at liberty, and despite some rather blustery threats on the 
part of Colonel Wright, he was never captured or punished. 

Colonel Wright now marched to the Palouse River where he held a 
council with the members of that tribe, but holding them in such contempt 
as he did, he refused to make any kind of a treaty with them. But he did 
force the surrender of four of their number for crimes against the United 
States, and they were hanged from a nearby tree even while the council was 
still in progress. The expedition then marched to the Snake River, which was 
reached on October 1. Fort Taylor was abandoned and its garrison joined 
Wright’s column and the whole army marched to Fort Walla Walla, reaching 
that place on the fifth and bringing the campaign officially to an end. 

In the meantime, Major Garnett had left Fort Simcoe on August 15, and 
near the Yakima River captured seventy Indians, of whom three were tied to 
trees and shot on the charge of having been involved in the murder of several 
white men in the Colville area. Then the command moved north to the 
Wenatchee River where ten Indians were captured and five executed. The 
command then marched to the Okanogan River, but finding the Indians quiet— 
the hostiles were concentrating against Colonel Wright—returned to Fort 
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Simcoe. Garnett’s movements had been largely diversionary, but had been 
effective in giving the Indians a further demonstration of the power of the 
white man.” 

On the ninth of October, Colonel Wright invited the members of the 
Walla Walla tribe to meet him in council and four of. their number, all 
notorious malcontents, were seized and executed for their part in the recent 
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disturbances. Wright’s methods were harsh and even brutal, but they were 
effective for the simple reason that they were something the Indians could 
understand, and since hanging was considered by them the most ignominious 
way to die, it was a fate to be avoided at all costs. Colonel Wright’s cam- 
paign had the effect of breaking the last effective Indian resistance in the 
Pacific northwest. In the meantime, the news of Colonel Steptoe’s defeat had 
reached Washington, D. C., and the War Department, stung into action, 
appointed General William S. Harney, an experienced Indian fighter, to com- 
mand a newly created military department consisting of Oregon and Wash- 
ington. Harney’s first official act upon reaching his new headquarters was 
to rescind General Wool’s order closing the interior to settlers. In March, 
1859, the Senate ratified the treaties with the various tribes for which Governor 
Stevens—both in his capacity as Indian Agent and as a Territorial Delegate 
to Congress—had worked so assiduously. The rush of settlers into the interior 
was soon in full swing. 
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CHAPTER XX 


Washington Territory in the Civil War 


NE OF THE most common and widely held ideas relating to the 

early Pacific northwest was that it was too remote and distant from 

the rest of the United States ever to constitute an integral part of 

the American Republic. It was believed that the factor of distance 
alone, of transportation and communication, would make the inclusion of the 
region in the Union almost impossible. It was further believed that this area 
would ultimately be settled by people of Anglo-Saxon stock and heritage 
who would achieve their political destiny by the formation of a government 
established along the lines of, and very similar to that of the United States. 
This idea had been held by Thomas Jefferson, by Senator Thomas Hart Ben- 
ton, by Lieutenant Charles Wilkes, and by many others. Benton even spoke of 
the great god Terminus, who having established himself on the crest of the 
Rocky Mountains, was saying to the people of the United States that thus 
far they could go, and no farther, that this was the limit of the territorial 
expansion that was allowed to them. 

Somewhat preposterous as this idea may seem today, it had considerable 
merit at the time if we remember that the railroad, and the steamboat, and 
the telegraph, while already in existence, had not reached to anywhere near 
the perfection of development that they have since attained. 

With the development of the controversy over slavery, and its accelera- 
tion after 1854 as a result of the Kansas-Nebraska Bill, coupled with the declara- 
tion by Chief Justice Roger B. Taney in the celebrated Dred Scott case, the 
idea of the organization of an independent republic west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains began to find expression among the people of the region. In July, 1855, 
the idea of a separate and distinct Pacific Republic was advocated in an editorial 
published in the Portland (Oregon) Standard, which was edited by Alonzo 
Leland.* The editorial was entitled “Our Future” and it undoubtedly repre- 
sented the thinking of many serious and well-informed persons who were be- 
ginning to question whether the American Union could long endure as 
Lincoln had expressed it, “half-slave and half-free.” The organization of such 
a Pacific Republic was seen as one way of escaping involvment in the civil 
conflict. The remoteness of the region of the Pacific coast, cut off from the 
remainder of the nation by the still relatively unsettled area between the 
Mississippi River and the Rocky Mountains, gave the settlers a feeling of 
isolation, and tended to promote a spirit of independence and self-reliance. As 
elsewhere on the frontier the settlers had developed a spirit of mutual co- 
operation, rather than looking to some far-off indistinct, and nebulous entity, 
27 
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vaguely known as “the government.” They felt that they did not need its 
assistance in doing the things that they were fully capable of doing for them- 
selves. One of the most dominant characteristics of American history, of the 
spread of American culture and civilization from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
has been the way in which each successive frontier has recapitulated, at least 
in broad outlines, the experiences of its predecessors. The northwest frontier 
was merely the latest in a long progression. 

At this time the people of the region lying along the Pacific had many 
things of which to complain, the slowness of the formation of the territorial 
and state governments, and especially the exasperating delay in providing for 
4 transcontinental railroad which would connect them with the markets of 
the east. There were others, but these were two of the most talked about. 
These failures had given the populace a feeling, not entirely unwarranted, that 
the national government was not too much interested in their welfare, and 
that they might advance more rapidly as a region out of the Union rather 
than in it. Added to their intense feeling of local independence and self- 
sufficiency, this was enough to justify their interest in a national government 
that would be interested in them.2 With the outbreak of hostilities the forma- 
tion of such a government was viewed as one way of keeping out of the civil 
conflict, and it was reasoned that inasmuch as the Federal Union was break- 
ing up, it might as well divide into three as into two sections. Suggestions for 
the establishment of such a political entity on the shores of the far Pacific 
were actually made on the floor of the Senate of the United States by Senators 
Gwin and Latham of California, where the sentiment for such an establish- 
ment was the strongest. It was said that the California senators visualized a 
slave-holding aristocracy, republican in name only, and organized on a basis 
very similar to that of the ancient Venetian Republic. In this government 
there would be an elective executive but the real authority would be in the 
hands of a group of hereditary nobles. The labor force was to be recruited 
from Negroes, Polynesian islanders, and Chinese coolies who were to be 
reduced to a slave status. It was also believed that Senator Gwin really favored 
attaching the Pacific states to the Southern Confederacy, but that since he 
realized that this would involve them in the conflict, he decided in favor of 
an independent Pacific Republic instead.* 

But in reality there was very little chance of such a movement achieving 
success, the agitation in its favor was much more smoke than fire, much more 
talk than action. Disgruntled as some of the settlers certainly were, they were 
intelligent and realistic enough to understand and appreciate that- the region 
was not sufficiently advanced in either wealth or population to stand alone 
as one of the nations of the world. Thinking men saw from the beginning 
that the program was both impractical and inexpedient for many reasons. No 
one seriously imagined even for a moment that the North would allow the 
region to secede peacefully and without resistance, and the Pacific coast 
region had neither the men nor the financial resources to carry on a war for 
independence. It was pointed out that it was impossible for the Oregon settlers 
to carry on a war of self-defense against depredations and attacks by the 
Indians, and that they would have little chance of making a successful re- 
sistance in case of an attack by either England or France, both of whom were 
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imperialistically minded and who would probably attempt to seize the region 
once it was out from under the control and protection of the United 
States. It was also realized, even by those with Southern sympathies, that 
economically the interests of the region were with the north. It was from 
the northern states that the population necessary to settle the region would 
have to come, while the North alone had the necessary economic and in- 
dustrial wealth to bring about the construction of the railway to the Pacific. 
There was also the further argument that a great deal of unnecessary trouble 
would be caused by the secession of the region since there would then be 
the necessity of border patrols, of ports of entry, and of tariff and immigration 
rules and restrictions, in fact all of the problems which arise from the close 
proximity of two distinct nations. 

Washington, Oregon, California, Utah and New Mexico together would 
have had an area approximately equal to that of Europe, but a population only 
slightly in excess of six hundred thousand persons, a number grossly inade- 
quate to defend it against the attack of a foreign enemy, or even a formidable 
Indian foray, And its long extended coast line would have been nothing if 
not an open invitation to aggression, and to an attack that would have been 
difficult to repel. Moreover there would not be taxable property in the area 
sufficient to cover the cost of maintaining a government. It was estimated 
that an army and navy would mean an annual expense of a least twenty- 
five million dollars, while the civil agencies of the government would require 
at least an additional fifteen million. Outside of California, the means of raising 
this amount of money simply did not exist. It was estimated that in Wash- 
ington Territory the amount of taxes which could be collected would not 
justify the expense of collecting them, the population was so Sparse and scat- 
tered. The value of Washington Territory in any such new form of govern- 
ment as this would have been less than nothing, and to use an expression that 
was common during the last depression it would have been better to have 
given the territory back to the Indians. In fact there never had been too much 
possibility that the idea of a Pacific Republic would get beyond the dreaming 
stage, and cold and realistic appraisal of all the various factors in the situation 
could only have one result; to effectively discourage even the most ardent advo- 
cates of such a scheme.‘ But probably the greatest alarm was felt, not because 
of any real possibility that the scheme would succeed, but from the fear that 
its proponents would, by over-zealousness, precipitate a civil war in the territory, 
which would make resistance by force of arms necessary in order to prevent 
the separation of the Pacific states from the Union. 

Politically the entire Pacific northwest was but little concerned with 
the issues and controversies that divided the older sections of the nation. For 
this there were many reasons but notably the fact that the population was 
especially heterogeneous and almost equally divided as to place of origin be- 
tween the slave and free states. The settlers were not abolitionists and they 
realized that slavery as it existed in the southern states was an economic im- 
possibility as far as they were concerned, given the conditions of climate in 
the northwest plus the lack of a staple crop in the cultivation of which slave 
labor might be utilized to full advantage. Although agriculture was the 
economic basis of the region it was small scale agriculture, rather than the 
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plantation type which justified the existence of slavery. But the people | of 
the region were concerned with the basic issues which lay beneath the political 
pyrotechnics. They believed in popular, or “squatter” sovereignty, the right 
of the people resident in an area to decide local issues for themselves, and 
they quite naturally favored the building of a trans-continental railway and 
the enactment of a Homestead Law. There was, throughout the entire north- 
west, an anti-Negro bias which was common to the frontier despite its great 
belief in democracy and in the intrinsic merit of the individual. This bias was 
possibly the result of a very real fear of the influence that the Negroes would 
exert among the Indian tribes, and the possibility of two subject races com- 
bining to make common cause against the dominant master class.° 

Washington Territory had been created in 1853, and although the bill 
creating it was signed by Millard Fillmore, a Whig President, all of the early 
territorial appointees had been Democrats who owed their appointments to 
purely political reasons. This made the Democrats the dominant political party 
in the territory from the beginning. Also the voters had recognized that the 
Whig party, if not moribund, no longer constituted a vital force in the poli- 
tical life of the nation, and for all practical purposes had ceased to exist. What 
political opposition there was to the party in power, and it was little enough, 
had been Republican almost from the beginning. Although a small group 
calling themselves Free-Soilers had been organized in Thurston County as 
early as 1855, it had little influence and soon merged into the Republican 
group which came into existence during the following winter. In 1857 it 
considered itself strong enough to put a candidate into the field against Gov- 
ernor Stevens, who had resigned that position in order to seek election as 
Territorial Delegate to Congress. He was nominated, although only after some 
opposition, by the Democrats. The Republican candidate was Alexander Aber- 
nethy, who although honorable and upright, was an unfortunate choice in 
that he was not an effective speaker and lacked vigor as a campaigner, so 
that most of the work of carrying the campaign to the voters had to be 
performed by others. This, especially in those days, was not at all conducive to 
success. The issues of the campaign were essentially local and turned largely 
upon the way in which the Indian War had been conducted by Governor 
Stevens. The latter’s management of the hostilities, especially his proclamation 
of martial law, had been criticized both locally and in the national capital. In 
fact President Franklin Pierce had disapproved of the Governor’s action to 
such an extent that he had named a successor as Governor of the Territory, 
but the Senate had failed to take action so that the position was saved for 
Stevens. This may have been a factor in his decision to resign as Governor 
and seek the office of Territorial Delegate instead. But in the election, the 
Democrats, supporters and opponents alike, supported Stevens for the plain 
and simple reason that they had no place else to go, and he emerged an easy 
winner. He received 987 votes against 542 cast for his opponent, a sufficient 
commentary upon the number of voters resident in the territory. For the 
Council, the Democrats elected four members against one for the Republicans, 
while in the House of Representatives, twenty Democrats and only five 
Republicans were elected. 


In 1859, Stevens was again chosen, and although the Republicans made 
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no formal nomination, their candidate was really William H. Wallace, who 
filed as an Independent in the hope of picking up the votes of the anti-Stevens 
men who would not vote for anyone calling himself a Republican. But this 
maneuver failed to achieve the result that had been hoped for, and the 
Stevens majority Was once more a substantial one. 

The Territorial Democratic Convention of 1861 was called to choose a 
candidate for Territorial Delegate to Congress and found itself almost hope- 
lessly divided along the same lines that had split the national party. It finally 
named Seleucius Garfielde, who had been active in party politics ever since 
the organization of the territory, and who seems to have been a political 
opportunist of the first rank. The old administration, or Buchanan group, not 
at all satisfied with this choice, held a convention of its own and named Judge 
Edward Lander as a candidate, notwithstanding his controversy with Governor 
Stevens during the martial law episode. This nomination of two Democratic 
candidates almost insured that anyone the Republicans might name would 
be assured of election. In the years since 1856 the Republican party had come 
a long way, and had grown in numbers as well as in influence. With a Presi- 
dent in office, there were many voters anxious to climb on the band-wagon. 
Two avowed Republican newspapers, the Washington Standard of Olympia, 
and the North-West of Port Townsend, gave them the means of bringing their 
arguments and candidates to the notice of the electorate. Their obvious candi- 
date to represent the territory in Congress was William Wallace, who had 
already accepted the appointment as Governor of the Territory from President 
Lincoln. He now resigned in order to become a candidate for delegate and 
made an active canvas for votes. This election, in contrast to the previous 
ones, was contested on national issues although local ones were not entirely 
neglected. The result was a Republican victory due entirely to the divided 
nature of the Opposition since Mr. Wallace polled only forty-four per cent 
of the votes.” “The success of the Republican party in Washington Territory 
in 1861 was a result of the significance which the voters of the territory 
attached to national issues, a significance which overshadowed the facts 
that the national issues had small application to the Northwest and that the 
citizens of the territory were not able to vote in the national elections.”s 
In place of Wallace President Lincoln now appointed William Pickering as 
Governor of the Territory. He served with credit from 1862 to 1866 and his 
failure to achieve distinction in his office was not due to any lack of ability 
or merit, but largely to the fact that there was very little for him to do since 
the War Between the States touched the territory of Washington but lightly. 

In those days news travelled slowly and so the tidings of the firing on 
Fort Sumter and President Lincoln’s proclamation asking for volunteers to 
suppress the insurrection did not reach the territory until about the first of 
May. It was in accordance with this proclamation that Acting-Governor Henry 
McGill ordered the territorial militia to be enrolled and organized under ex- 
isting laws. The purpose was “to have the militia of the Territory of Wash- 
ington. . . placed in readiness to meet any requisition from the President of 
the United States or the Governor of the Territory, to aid in ‘maintaining the 
laws and integrity of the National Union.’”*» Ali men between the ages of 
sixteen and sixty were considered fit for military duty and were required to 
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register with an enrolling officer, one of whom was appointed for each of 
the twenty-two counties which then existed in the territory. In all about six 
thousand men were enrolled, and became subject to call in case of riot or civil 
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commotion or other serious breach of the peace.» It was very obvious that 
with such limited manpower and the task of repairing the ravages of the 
Indian war, as well as guarding against a recurrence of the outbreak and con- 
tinuing the conquest of the wilderness, that there would be but very few men 
left over to aid in the task of putting down the rebellion in the southern states. 

In 1861 Colonel George Wright was appointed to command the Depart- 
ment of the Pacific with headquarters at San Francisco, while Lieutenant 
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Colonel Albemarle Cady of the Seventh Infantry succeeded him at Fort Van- 
couver in charge of the District of the Columbia. Justin Steinberger, who 
was at that time a resident of San Francisco but had formerly lived in the 
Pacific northwest, was given a commission as Colonel of Volunteers and sent 
to Puget Sound to recruit a regiment for the service of the United States. He 
arrived in Washington Territory in January, 1862, but due to the scant popula- 
tion of the region—it was only 11,594 and spread out over northern Idaho 
and western Montana as well as the present State of Washington—and the 
unusual demands on the manpower, he succeeded in raising only four com- 
panies of what came to be known Jater as the First Washington Volunteers. 
One company each is said to have been raised in Whatcom, Port Madison, 
Port Townsend, and Walla Walla, while four more companies were raised 
in California. In May, Colonel Steinberger returned to Fort Vancouver and 
relieved Lieutenant Colonel Cady of the command of the Columbia District. 
In July, three more companies having been raised in California, General AI- 
vord was sent to Fort Vancouver, and Colonel Steinberger transferred to 
Fort Walla Walla. But on January 5, 1863, Governor Pickering told the 
Washington Territorial Legislature that the regiment had been recruited to 
full strength and mustered into the service of the United States. This regiment, 
which consisted of about 964 men, was split up into a number of detach- 
ments and stationed at places where it was believed that danger existed, and 
where the presence of troops would be instrumental in keeping the Indians 
in check. All along the frontier there was grave danger that the natives would 
take advantage of the civil conflict to renew their war against the settlers. 
It was expected that the infantry companies would merely garrison the posts, 
leaving the work of proceeding against the natives to the cavalry, a volunteer 
regiment which had been raised in Oregon. But these expectations proved to 
b¢ illusory for those infantry companies stationed in Eastern Washington had 
to support the cavalry on several long and arduous campaigns against the hos- 
tile Indians, principally in the southern part of the territory." 

The war, however, had one important effect on the territory in that it 
led to the beginning of fortifications for the defense of the Columbia River, 
there previously having been no coastal fortifications in either Washington 
or Oregon. This fort was begun on Cape Disappointment in the summer of 
1863 and completed early in the following spring. It was garrisoned by one 
company of infantry whose only adventurous incident came when they 
rescued a few survivors from a ship wrecked when trying to enter the mouth 
of the Columbia River.» During the struggle the ladies of the territory were 
very patriotic and cooperated fully in the work of the Sanitary Commission, 
leading every other state and territory in the matter of furnishing supplies 
for the sick and wounded in proportion to population.» About the only general 
excitement was furnished by the Confederate raider Shenandoah, under the 
command of Captain James Iredell Waddell, who preyed on Yankee whalers 
in the Pacific, crowding the prisoners into one of the captured vessels and 
setting them. adrift. This ship, built in England in 1863 for the Far Eastern 
trade, and originally named the Sea King, destroyed property valued at more 
than two million dollars, and so great was her reputation that there was very 
real fear that she would attack and destroy the lighthouse at Cape Flattery 
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and then attack and pillage the settlements on Puget Sound. One result was 
a memorial from the legislature of the Territory to Congress, requesting that 
fortifications, an arsenal, and a naval station be constructed on Puget Sound. 
Economically, the effect of the war was one of discouragement for the settle- 
ments along the Sound, since in the face of the uncertainty as to the preserva- 
tion or disruption of the Union, there was little inclination to proceed with 
new ventures. The market for farm products and timber declined and severe 
weather only added to the hardships. All in all it was a gloomy period in 
which a few individuals made some money speculating in greenbacks, and 
when there was ship-building, since it was fairly certain that there would 
be a good market for ships after the war.* 

The chief event to transpire on the domestic front while the eyes of the 
greater part of the people were fixed on the struggle between north and south 
was the construction of what has come to be known as the ‘‘Mullan Road.” 
This was accompanied by a rapid growth of population which will be chron- 
icled in another place, and by an increased interest. in what might be termed 
“the better things of life,” such as the improvement of education and the 
establishment of the Territorial University in Seattle. 

The Mullan Road, which was built from Fort Benton in Montana, 
which was the head of steamboat navigation on the Missouri River, to Fort 
Walla Walla at Wallula, which occupied an almost similar position on the 
Columbia, was designed to serve three specific purposes: one, as a military 
route to insure the quick passage of troops to the Pacific northwest in the 
case of emergency; two, as a highway for emigrants migrating to the 
region of the Columbia River, and; three, it was felt that it would serve as a 
convenient and valuable avenue for the transit of the necessary materials and 
supplies when the time came for the construction of a trans-continental route. 
On his way to Washington Territory, Governor Stevens, in October of 1853, 
had detached Lieutenant John Mullan with thirteen men in the Bitterroot 
Valley for the purpose of exploring the surrounding region as well as for 
making meteorological observations. The idea was to explore and map the 
various mountain passes through the Rockies and the Bitterroots, and to deter- 
mine the practicability of each for the establishment of such a road as well 
as of the route for the railroad which would ultimately be built. It was 
necessary for Lieutenant Mullan and his small command to examine all of 
the mountain passes, northward from Lo Lo Pass—which was felt to be im- 
passable for a road of this kind—as well as those through the northern Rockies 
in order to determine the gradient, the amount of snowfall, and the variation 
in temperature, all of which can be factors of vital importance in the construc- 
tion of a mountain road. Here among the Flathead Indians, the small detach- 
ment built a winter camp or cantonment which was located on Willow Creek, 
about ten miles above the site of Fort Owen. During the winter Lieutenant 
Mullan made six crossings of the Continental Divide, and took meteorological as 
well as astronomical observations. It was during the course of these observa- 
tions that he discovered Mullan Pass which came to be the main route be- 
tween the cities of Helena and Missoula, Montana.* In 1855 Congress made an 
appropriation of thirty thousand dollars with which to construct the proposed 
military road, a sum that was so woefully inadequate for the purpose intended, 
that with it it was impossible to do more than make a beginning. 
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In 1858 Lieutenant Mullan was directed by Governor Stevens to organize 
a road building crew for the purpose of beginning the work of actual con- 
struction, but the Indian Wars in Eastern Washington intervened and the 
lieutenant was unable to get started. So at his own request he was attached to 
the staff of Colonel George Wright as topographical officer, in which Capacity 
he was able to do some individual surveying as well as to familiarize himself 
with the nature of the terrain and the physical conditions of the country 
through which the Western portion of the road was to pass.” 

It was not until June of 1859 that he was able to get under way, a day and 
date which has been declared to “mark the beginning of official road building 
in the Inland Empire.”** His construction crew was a motley conglomeration 
of individuals and_ nationalities including many French and Irish as well as 
native Yankees among. its components. There was an advance party whose 
purpose was to do the work of exploring and surveying. It was under the 
command of Captain W. W. De Lacey, and Surveyor Conway R. Howard. 
To guard against annoyance by the Indians—more than from any threat of 
serious attack—there was a military escort of one hundred soldiers of the 
Third Artillery regiment under the command of Lieutenants James Howard, 
White, and Lyon.» Starting at the site of old Fort Walla Walla of fur trading 
fame, the trail or road followed up the valley of the Walla Walla River to 
near the present city of Walla Walla, which was then known as Steptoe City, 
where “it left the valley and ascended to the bench lands through a gently 
sloping ravine or draw,” which apparently ran directly through the site of 
the present Washington State Penitentiary. The first bridge had been built 
across Mud Slough some three miles from the starting point, and about four 
miles farther on another one was constructed across Dry Creek, and the 
third across the Touchet River just below the site of the present town of 
Prescott. From there it went east and north through the rolling country 
that today constitutes some of the most fertile wheat and pea acreage in the 
United States to the crossing of the Snake River at a place where the Palouse 
River joins the larger stream.” A second plan provided for a road running 
north about twenty-five miles west of the Palouse River to Cow Creek, which 
Was twenty-five miles from Snake River, and for this section the Mullan Road 
and the Colville Road were the same. Like practically every other road built 
in the early days, that of Lieutenant Mullan followed the route of an old 
and well-worn Indian trail, which in turn followed the routes that the wild 
animals of the region had taken in moving across the country. But it cannot 
be emphasized too strongly that this was the first road in the west to be built 
on scientific engineering principles since “the Oregon and Santa Fe trails 
were simply that and nothing more.’ 

After crossing Snake River the road went northeastward to the site of 
Spokane. Here it turned east and two alternative routes were selected, one 
to the north and the other to the south of Lake Coeur d’Alene, the former 
being the one ultimately chosen and becoming the permanent route. Lieutenant 
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Bitterroot Range by way of Sohn’s Pass to the waters of the river St. Regis 
Borgia, which is a tributary of the Bitterroot River. They reached this point 
on the fourth of December, and here Lieutenant Mullan, undoubtedly feeling 
that his luck in regard to the weather would not hold good indefinitely, decided 
to go into winter quarters. They built a small post to which the name of 
Cantonment Jordan was given. So far the construction crews had had fairly 
easy going, little heavy labor had been required until after they reached the 
Coeur d’Alene country. Ferries had been provided across both the Spokane 
and St. Joe rivers, the one best known being that operated by Antoine 
Plante, a half-breed Indian. This ferry crossed the Spokane River at a point 
where the stream was some three hundred feet wide and quite deep. The ferry 
itself was a boat forty feet long which was operated on a cable stretched 
between the banks. But wherever bridges were practical they were provided 
and more than twenty were constructed across the Coeur d’Alene River in 
the course of a few miles. While the greater part of these were fairly simple 
affairs, they ranged in length from a few feet to more than a hundred; and 
some of the latter were quite elaborate affairs. But the most of them were of 
rather simple construction, and were made necessary by the primitive engineer- 
ing facilities of the day. 

Throughout the course of the winter, which was a fairly mild one, some 
work, especially that of survey, was carried on, and in the spring actual con- 
struction was resumed. The road led down the Borgia River to the Bitter- 
root and then followed that stream down to its junction with the Hellgate. 
It then ascended along the bank of the latter stream and the Little Blackfoot 
River to Mullan’s Pass by which the Rocky Mountains were crossed into 
Prickly Pear canyon. Then the road ran north and almost parallel to the 
Missouri River to Fort Benton, the eastern terminus. In the later stages of 
construction a great deal of heavy labor had been necessary, there being more 
than one hundred and twenty miles of difficult timber cutting through an 
almost impenetrable forest, the cut being twenty-five feet in width. In addition 
many stretches of corduroy road had had to be built, and more than thirty 
miles of excavation as well as much rock work before the road could be 
brought to completion. It was not until August of 1860 that Lieutenant Mullan 
and his construction crews reached Fort Benton. Here they found Major 
Blake with three hundred soldiers, mostly recruits, awaiting their arrival, hav- 
ing come up the Missouri River on steamboats. This expedition, which was 
provided with wagons and a great deal of heavy equipment, gave the road 
its first real test or work-out, passing over it en route to the forts of Eastern 
Washington. A part of the troops were destined for the garrison at Fort 
Colville, while the others went on to Fort Walla Walla and from there to 
other military establishments located farther down the Columbia River. It 
has been estimated that the use of this more direct route to the Oregon 
country resulted in a saving of more than thirty thousand dollars to the 
national government. 

But the road was far from completed and in 1861, Stevens, now terri- 
torial delegate to Congress, succeeded in getting an additional appropriation 
of one hundred thousand dollars with which to carry on the work, with 
the result that construction continued during the first two years of the Civil 
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War. All during this time it constituted an artery of travel. Shortly after 
Major Blake had started westward with his troops, a number of river steamers 
arrived at Fort Benton, carrying settlers and their families bound for the new 
land of promise, and these took the road which Lieutenant Mullan had con- 
structed and made their way into the Inland Empire and in some cases even 
beyond. It has been pointed out that even in the darkest days of the Civil 
War, when Grant was stuck in the mud before Vicksburg and when Gettys- 
burg was yet to be fought, that a great flood of human immigration was 
rolling irresistibly toward the region of the Columbia River. In fact this is 
one of the little noted aspects of the War Between the States, that all during 
the conflict migration to the west continued in almost undiminished numbers. 
Some of these migrants were Europeans who had come to America to secure 
economic or religious freedom, and who now undertook the long trek across 
the plains in pursuit of the same idea. Some of them were Mormons who 
arrived in New York bound for the promised land of Deseret, but there were 
also many native-born Americans in this migration, and while doubtless many 
of them were draft-evaders, and others seeking to evade their responsibilities 
or to escape from the disturbances occasioned by the war, this was probably 
not true in a majority of cases. One of the cardinal sins of historical study 1s 
to judge the people and events of one period of history by the standards of 
another, and we must not forget that at this time the concept of total war 
had not yet been born, and that many things went on during the Civil War 
which seem strange in the eyes of later generations. Although there was plenty 
of economic Opportunity in the regions from which these pioneers came, 
especially during the conflict in which the Lords of the Manor gave way to 
the Captains of Industry, it was a period which definitely marked the emer- 
gence of the United States as an industrial power. The tide of emigration to 
the west was a fairly continuous one, and if there was any change there was 
an increase, rather than a decrease, while the war was in progress. Many of 
these settlers took the Mullan Road although it is probable that the amount 
of travel over it was never as great as is sometimes represented. The state- 
ment that not less than twenty thousand people passed over the road 
in a single year is to be taken with considerable skepticism since there were 
probably not more than that number in all of Washington Territory at that 
time.” 

The rush of population into the Inland Empire had started in 1858 with 
the opening of the country east of the Cascades to settlement, after its having 
been closed during the Indian wars. The settlers scattered fairly well, several 
small communities coming into existence, and it was to protect these people 
that in May of 1859 Fort Colville was established as a military post, which 
is to be distinguished from the earlier Hudson’s Bay Company post of the 
same name. Most of the settlers and prospectors as well as their supplies came 
in by way of the Columbia River so that in a relatively short space of time 
the little community of The Dalles had developed into a thriving and bustling 
commercial town, a development that was to be repeated a little later in 
the case of Walla Walla. 

During the winter of 1858 and 1859, R. R. Thompson and Lawrence 
W. Coe constructed the river steamer Colonel Wright at the mouth of the Des 
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Chutes River, and in the middle of April the little craft had made its first 
trip upstream, going as far as the site of old Fort Walla Walla, and returning 
two days later. Its next trip was to Priest Rapids with a cargo of merchandise 
owned by Joel Palmer, former Indian agent in Oregon, and destined for the 
mines of the upper Columbia River region. A few weeks later this little 
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steamer ascended Snake River as far as the site of Fort Taylor at the mouth 
of the Tucannon.* The feasibility and practicality of river transportation having 
been proven, there resulted an increased flow of river population into the 
region of the upper Columbia and Snake rivers. There was an increased 
interest in the region on the part of all classes of people, and a good many 
of them became interested in the possibilities of mining, if they had not come 
there with that as their original purpose, since there had been rumors of gold 
in the area for many years. A few prospectors worked the region with the 
result that there were several “strikes” of varying degrees of richness, in some 
there was only a trace of color, in others the gold was present in paying 
quantities. These latter included the mouth of the Wenatchee River, as well 
as that of the Methow, and as is generally always the case, there was a wide- 
spread belief that this region was only the fringe of one much wealthier. So 
other prospectors worked farther upstream with the result that in October, 
1859, gold was found in the Similkameen River in British Columbia, and a rush 
into the territory immediately resulted. This was not American territory but 
prospectors are seldom respectors of boundary lines, and many parties made 
their way into the district by way of the Columbia River while others 
crossed the Cascade Mountains from Puget Sound. The people in the valley 
of the river did a very good business in supplying goods and services, and 
the business proved so profitable that a road was constructed from the head 
of river navigation, which was at Priest Rapids, into the Similkameen District. 

In 1860 a discovery that was much more important for the territory of 
Washington was made by a prospector named E. D. Pierce, in the valley 
of the Clearwater River. Pierce had long been of the opinion that there was 
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gold in the region, but the Indian wars had prevented him from putting his 
theory to the test until that year. The principal drawback was that the route 
into the new gold fields lay through the reservation which had been set aside 
for the Nez Perce tribe, and it was not known precisely what attitude the 
members of even that friendly tribe would take toward a great stampede of 
miners through land that was solemnly guaranteed to them by treaty with 
the government of the United States. However, the white man, be he pros- 
pector, homesteader, or cattleman, was never one to quibble too much where 
the rights of the Indians were concerned, or to be over-solicitous on the sub- 
ject of a violation of their treaty rights. Although the fear of starting another 
Indian war apparently operated to postpone the development of Pierce’s dis- 
covery, it could not in the long run prevent it, or do any more than defer a 
frenzied rush of miners into the region. An arrangement was worked out with 
the Nez Perce by which they conceded the right of transit across their terri- 
tory. These Indians were realists and probably concluded that they might as 
well concede the right voluntarily since it would probably be taken from 
them in any event. In this conclusion they were probably correct since the 
diggings were reported to be extremely rich and several thousand persons imme- 
diately rushed into the region. Since the main route lay up the Columbia 
River to Walla Walla and then by trail to the mines, this discovery gave a 
great impetus to the growth and development of the city of Walla Walla 
which soon came to be what it has since remained, the chief metropolis of 
the area as well as the chief distributing center. 

In May 1861, the Colonel Wright not only went up the Snake River to 
the mouth of the Clearwater but ascended the latter stream almost to the forks 
where a small village—called Slaterville after its founder—came into existence 
at what was expected to be the head of navigation on the river. But it soon 
became all too apparent that except at tmes of extreme high water navigation 
of the Clearwater was impractical, so the city of Lewiston, named in honor of 
Meriwether Lewis, came into existence on the south bank of the stream at its 
junction with the Snake at a place where Lewis and Clark had once camped. 
Because of its strategic location it soon developed into a commercial metropolis 
and the trade center for the region. Since the site of the city was on land 
reserved to the Nez Perce by treaty, their consent had to be obtained. But 
these Indians appreciated the fact that such a center of distribution was 
necessary for the development of the mines in the region and that they could 
not prevent its establishment, so, in an early demonstration of the philosophy 
that “if you can’t beat them, join them,” the Nez Perce gave their assent to 
the establishment of the town, although at first an attempt was made to pre- 
serve the fiction that it was not intended to be permanent, and that only tem- 
porary buildings could be erected. And so Lewiston furnishes another example 
of the white man’s lack of candor and honesty in dealing with the Indians in 
that he only lived up to the treaties made with them when it was clearly 
to his advantage to do so. 

A wagon road was constructed from the mouth of the Clearwater to 
the mining district where other strikes were being made, and Orofino City 
on the north fork of the Clearwater, and Elk City on the south fork, had 
come into existence. Every new strike was always the signal for a renewed 
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exploration of the surrounding country since the prospectors who came in 
later, and found all of the better claims pre-empted, went into nearby dis- 
tricts in the hope of finding an even richer lode. It was as a result of this 
habit that gold was soon discovered on the Salmon River, as well as on the 
Powder and Boise rivers, with a stampede resulting in each instance. Nor 
were the old diggings deserted although as a general rule they did suffer a 
loss of population. So the miners, ever optimistic and believing that each new 
strike was the great bonanza for which they had been waiting, flocked to 
the new location.” 

The tremendous growth of population east of the Cascades shifted the 
political balance of territory from the west to the eastern side of the mountains. 
On January 29, 1859 the territorial legislature had created Spokane County. 
It consisted of all the territory lying west of the Rocky Mountains, and east 
of the Columbia River, north of Snake River and south of the international 
boundary. Thus including nearly if not quite all, of present eastern Wash- 
ington, the Idaho panhandle, and that portion of the. present state of Montana 
west of the Continental Divide. But the matter became very complicated 
the next year with the admission of Oregon to the Union as a state with her 
eastern boundary definitely fixed since it added southern Idaho and a small 
piece of northwest Wyoming to Washington Territory. In 1860 Acting Gov- 
ernor Henry McGill of Washington Territory, taking action in response to 
two petitions submitted by a number of citizens recommended the creation 
of a new county which was to consist of all the territory now included in 
the state of Idaho plus the parts of Wyoming and Montana, and to which 
the name of Bitterroot County was to be given. McGill also recommended 
that a county organization be provided for the region lying between the 
western boundary of Walla Walla County and the Cascade Mountains. In 
each case the argument was the same; the remoteness of the area from the 
county seat which made it difficult to maintain order or to enforce the laws. 
In acting on these requests the legislature in December, 1860, created Missoula 
County which was to consist of all the territory lying between the Rocky 
Mountains and the one hundred and fifteenth degree of west longitude, and 
between the forty-sixth and forty-ninth parallels of north latitude. On January 
9, 1861, Shoshone County was created to consist of all the territory from the 
forty-second parallel on the south to the Clearwater River on the north, and 
between the Bitterroot Mountains on the east and Snake River on the west. 
In December of the same year this great area was further sub-divided, the 
region south from the Clearwater to the Salmon River constituting ‘one county 
to which the name Nez Perce was given, while the region to the south and 
between the Salmon and the forty-second parallel was to be called Idaho 
County. The original Shoshone County now consisted of only a small tract 
of territory west of the Bitterroot Mountains and north of the Clearwater River.” 

By this time the population east of the mountains in Washington Terri- 
tory exceeded that on Puget Sound and the lower Columbia by about two- 
thirds. Again distance and the difficulties of transportation and communication 
brought about a demand for territorial division, and the same situation prevailed 
and the same arguments were used that had earlier resulted in the division of 
Oregon Territory and the formation of the territory of Washington. The 
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people of Idaho and Nez Perce counties were just as much opposed to being 
governed from Olympia, as the people of Puget Sound had earlier been op- 
posed to being governed from Salem. Neither were they at all backward about 
making their opinions known. It was this combination of facts and circum- 
stances that gave rise to a movement to set off the eastern part of Washington 
Territory as a separate political organization. Recourse was had first to the 
territorial legislature, but these efforts came to naught owing to a well under- 
standable reluctance on the part of that body to connive at any reduction 
of the territory over which its authority extended. However, a land office 
was established in Walla Walla for the convenience of those who wished to 
establish farms and acquire a legal title to their lands, since the agricultural 
possibilities of the region were coming to be more and more appreciated and 
understood. In January, 1861, a memorial submitted by residents of the eastern 
counties requesting the establishment of Walla Walla Territory was brought 
up in the Washington Territorial Legislature, but was beaten with the argu- 
ment that a division of the territory would be injurious to both sections. Then 
petitions were circulated asking that a constitution for a new state to be called 
Idaho be submitted to the voters for their approval or rejection. In the legisla- 
ture this maneuver was neatly sidestepped by amending the proposal so as to 
substitute the name “Washington” for that of “Idaho.” The amendment was 
agreed to and the bill passed, and then tabled on the motion of James Long- 
mire. This action had taken place on the twenty-ninth of January, the last 
day of the legislative session so that there was no possibility of any further 
action being taken. A few days earlier, however, apparently in an attempt to 
placate the people of the eastern districts, the Washington Territorial Legisla- 
ture had created Boise County, which consisted of all the region lying south 
of the Payette River and between the Rocky Mountains and Snake River. 

But the residents of the eastern Washington Territory were not to be 
so easily mollified. They felt very keenly the injustice of being governed 
from far away Olympia, and, realizing that in the assessed valuation of property 
as well as in population that they were well ahead of the western portion of 
the territory, they had taken their case to the national Congress even before 
their snubbing at the hands of the territorial legislature. And here they re- 
ceived what they probably considered to be no more than simple justice, 
for the result was the passage of a bill on the third of March, 1863, creating 
and organizing the territory of Idaho, carved out of that portion of Washing- 
ton Territory lying east of the state of Oregon and of the one hundred and 
seventeenth meridian of west longitude. Thus the long struggle of the people 
of the region to the east for a separate political establishment was brought 
to a successful culmination, and Washington Territory was given the definite 
eastern boundary, and reduced to the territorial limits that the state has today.” 
As finally limited the state had remaining its present area and extent. It was 
then occupied by a population of only a little more than twelve thousand 
persons, which while not large, was nearly double the number that had 
resided within those same limits only three years before. Although smaller 
and more easily governed than had previously been the case, the territory 
was by no means a unit, since the Cascade Mountains, running north and 
south, constituted a formidable barrier that was not to be conquered until 
the coming of the railroads. 
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CHAPTER XXI 


The Spread of Settlement 


HE EARLY settlement of Washington Territory, and for that matter 
of the entire Pacific northwest, was a slow and gradual process. One 
might almost call it a matter of casual accretion. The first settlers 
were understandably of diverse origin, and came from many places. 

Some of them were former employees of the fur companies, who had con- 
tracted more or less permanent unions with the native women, and who, 
when their period of contracted employment had come to an end, found 
their established loyalties stronger than any desire to return to the life that 
they had left behind them. These were quite generally referred to as “freemen” 
and as a class they were considered dissolute, lawless, and generally unreliable. 
Other early settlers were mountain men, free and independent trappers who 
had grown attached to the wild free life of the mountains, and had no 
desire to return to the irksome restraints of civilization. Others were sailors 
who had been exiled ashore for disciplinary reasons, or runaways and deserters 
who preferred to accept the calculated risk of an uncertain fate among the 
natives rather than endure the certain and continued persecution of a brutal 
sea-captain. As time went on these people showed a disposition to adopt a 
fixed place of residence, and for protection and convenience began to live in 
groups, and thus some small settlements came into being. It is as certain as 
anything can be that there were in existence a few small communities, based 
upon a pastoral and agricultural way of life, and located mostly in sheltered 
coves along the coast and in the mountains, or on the banks of small streams, 
some years before the coming of the first missionaries. And there were doubt- 
less some white men living in the region before the first explorers came into 
the country, but they left no permanent record, and remembrance was easily 
lost. It was the coming of the missionaries—consecrated workers in the vine- 
yard of the Lord—that accelerated the process of settlement. But they did 
not initiate it, although to them goes the honor and distinction of being the 
first settlers in the strict historical sense of the term. The Astorians had intro- 
duced live-stock to the Pacific northwest and had also begun to experiment in 
agriculture at their various posts, and the produce of the vegetable gardens 
provided no small addition to a diet which under the best of circumstances 
must have been somewhat monotonous. It was the reports that these mission- 
aries sent home concerning the richness and fertility of the soil and the health- 
fulness of the climate, plus their insistence upon adequate re-inforcements for 
the work that they were doing, in addition to the patriotic desire of many 
mid-westerners to win possession of the region from Great Britain, that has- 
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tened a process that in all probability would have come anyway, and which 
was almost as inevitable as the rising and setting of the sun. — 

One factor, in fact the compelling one, which had kept the early immi- 
grants to Oregon from establishing themselves to the north of the Columbia 
River, had been the uncertainty as to whether that region would ultimately 
be British or would become a part of the American Republic. No one knew 
whether the ultimate boundary line would be drawn along the line of the 
Columbia River or of the forty-ninth parallel. But the ultimate decision had 
resulted in no great rush of settlers into the northern region, principally owing 
to the worse than elementary conditions of transportation. In 1844, as has 
been related, Michael Troutman Simmons had come to Oregon from Kentucky, 


and had ultimately established the first American settlement in the present 


State of Washington. 

In 1845 John R. Jackson built a home in the Cowlitz Valley, while the 
next year Sidney S. Ford and Joseph Borst built homes on the present site 
of the city of Centralia. Other settlers arrived in this same year and took up 
claims in the immediate vicinity, so that the region was becoming crowded 
in the frontier sense. If you could see the smoke of a neighbor’s fireplace 
from your front door it was time to move. A saw mill and grist mill had been 
built at Tumwater using the water power furnished by the falls, and a road 
was cut through the dense forest from the Tumwater settlement to the shores 
of Puget Sound. A brick kiln was established on the farm of Simon Plamondon, 
a retired employee of the Hudson’s Bay Company. In 1848 Joseph R. Glasgow 
made an attempt to establish a farm on Whidby Island, but was forced to 
leave by the expressed determination of the Indians not to allow the white 
man to come in. But in the next few years several settlers established them- 
selves on the island. These included: Isaac N. Ebey, R. H. Lansdale, Samuel 
Sacre and Captain Thomas Coupe, for whom the town of Coupeville was 
named. 

In the meantime other districts around the Sound were not being neglected. 
In 1850 Henry C. Wilson established himself at a place on the eastern shore 
of the Olympic Peninsula to which Captain George Vancouver had given 
the name of Port Townsend. Here he was joined by several others and the 
settlement soon became one of the most flourishing and promising in the 
vicinity. In the same year the town of Steilacoom, named in honor of an 
Indian chief, came into being when Lafayette Balch started a general store 
at the place in Opposition to one started earlier at Olympia, although three 
deserters from the British ship Albion had previously settled there. Thus 
individual enterprise and free competition began early to play their part in the 
history of the state. Also in the same year John C. Holgate settled on a claim 
on Elliott Bay, and in the following summer, that of 1851, Luther M. Collins, 
Henry Van Asselt, Jacob Maple, and Samuel Maple established a settlement 
on the banks of the Duwamish River. In the fall John N. Low and David 
Denny began the construction of a log cabin at the entrance to Elliott Bay. 
This cabin, which was the nucleus of a settlement of twenty-four persons 
evenly divided between children and adults, was the matrix of the city of 
Seattle to which the name New York was first given. In the following spring, 
after an exploration of the bay, several claims were filed near the site of 
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present Pioneer Square by William N. Bell, Carson D. Boren, and Doctor David 
S. Maynard, a late arrival from Olympia who was interested in establishing 
a plant to pack salmon and other fish. Later in the year Henry L. Yesler 
arrived and established a claim near the others. “He brought such energy, 
enterprise, and resourcefulness to the new settlement that he became at once 
one of the most prominent leaders.” Before his arrival the chief business of the 
little community was the getting out of cargoes of piles and some squared 
lumber which was shipped to San Francisco, in sailing vessels, the Franklin 
P. Adams being one of the better known. He had a great deal of influence 
with the Indians of the region and when he established his sawmill, the first 
steam sawmill to operate on Puget Sound, it became the economic focus 
of the community. The swamps around the settlement were filled in with 
saw-dust so that the expression “down on the saw-dust” was commonplace in 
Seattle well up into the present century. So important was Mr. Yesler in the 
life of the struggling settlement that he is believed by many to have been 
the real founder of the city of Seattle, which was named in honor of the 
friendly chief of the Suquamish tribe. His name was probably Sealth, but has 
now been Anglicized or corrupted, depending upon the point of view, to 
Seattle.* 

There were still only a very few people in the region north of the 
Columbia River, and at the time of the first census‘ there were only two 
counties north of that stream, and in both of these there was a considerable 
incidence of foreign-born population due to the presence of troops at both 
Columbia Barracks, another name for Fort Vancouver, which was later known 
as Vancouver Barracks, and at Fort Steilacoom on the Sound. Of the 169 
soldiers who were of foreign birth, 69 were German and 62 Irish, a situation 
which probably could have been duplicated in almost any other regiment in 
the army at the time. It is an interesting commentary that many Europeans 
migrated to the United States to escape compulsory military service or to 
better their economic condition, or both, and then, once in the New World 
were almost forced to enlist in the army, either as the best way of learning 
a new language, or the only means of securing employment. Since at that 
time the Germans and the Irish predominated among the immigrants, it was 
only natural that these nationalists should be well represented among the en- 
listed personnel of the army. Many of these soldiers, when their term of enlist- 
ment ended, chose to remain in the territory and came to constitute one of 
the elements of the foreign population of the state. However, among the foreign 
population as a whole in 1850 there was a great preponderance of English and 
Scots, in fact excluding the military, some eighty per cent of the foreign born 
of the two northern counties, was from Canada, Scotland, England, or some 
other British possession. This situation is easily accounted for, being due to 
the influence of the Hudson’s Bay Company, many of whose employees chose 
to remain in the region after the termination of their contracts since they 
knew no other way of life. Another interesting fact which was due to this 
same situation was the preponderance of single men among these foreign born. 
There were several curious items revealed by this census. While Clark County 
had one Negro man, and one Negro woman, the count in Lewis County 
showed seven colored men but no colored women. Clark County also had 
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twenty-five Hawaiians or Sandwich Islanders, as they were then known, 
while Lewis had only seven. In both cases all were men. The only Oriental 
resident, a Chinese man, was domiciled in Clark County. Among the foreign 
residents were eleven Belgians, all Catholic nuns, teaching in the parochial 
schools of the regions. Only a few Indians were recorded—apparently the 
census taker did not bother to count them—since Clark County was credited 
with only twenty-six and Lewis County with about one hundred more than 
that. In each case the number must have been considerably higher. 

But by this year of 1850 the native born whites had become predominant 
throughout the whole area of the Pacific northwest, largely as a result of the 
immigration that had taken place during the previous decade. Here it is that 
the real significance and lasting contribution of the Whitmans and the other 
missionaries is to be found, in that they called attention to the advantages and 
opportunities afforded by the Oregon country, and by both precept and 
example encouraged others to migrate to it. And of these native born, by far 
the greatest proportion,—nearly three-fourths—came from ten states, seven 
of which were in the middle west and the valley of the Mississippi River. 
These seven were Iowa, Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
Ohio; the other three being New York, Pennsylvania, and Virginia. Since 
more than half of the children living in the territory had been born in the 
middle west, although in many cases their parents had come from other states, 
this indicated a life-long familiarity with pioneer conditions. In other words, 
the population of the Oregon country, using the term in its broadest sense, 
was in itself a product of the American frontier with all that that implies. In 
proportion to its population the South contributed much more than its share 
of immigrants to the northwest. 

The following tables’ show the distribution of population, both foreign 
and native born, in the two northern counties of Clark and Lewis. 


Crark County 


England Scotland Ireland Germany France Switzerland Wales 
Males 20 21 43 65 8 3 2 
Females 2 2 I I ) ) fo) 


Lewis County 


Males 20 20 32 16 
Females 1 Oo oO oO O O Oo 


“a 
° 
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Criark County 


Males (Dependents) Females (Dependents) 


Oregon Territory 28 25 25 21 
Missouri 24 13 18 13 
Illinois 29 15 10 6 
Indiana II I 3 3 
Tennessee 10 2 I ) 
Kentucky 14 — 3 — 
Ohio 24 I 5 2 
Iowa 2 2 I — 
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Criark County (continued) 
Males (Dependents) Females (Dependents) 


Maine 9 — sata aoe 
New Hampshire 5 — — nae 
Vermont 5 — — =. 
Massachusetts 8 — = pus 
New York 45 I 10 2 
Pennsylvania a7 — 3 I 
Maryland 14 — 3 l 
Virginia 13 — state in: 


Lewis County 


Males (Dependents) Females (Dependents) 


Oregon Territory 33 29 35 30 
Missouri 18 II 8 6 
Illinois 10 8 6 5 
Indiana 4 5 5 

‘Tennessee 5 as 3 mes 
Kentucky 12 3 7 2 
Ohio 11 I 3 - 
Iowa 5 4 3 3 
Maine 14 — — joes 
New Hampshire hw = ae sh; 
Vermont 14 — =< — 
Massachusetts 3 a a 
New York 32 3 3 Ag 
Pennsylvania 8 aie take sik 
Maryland 3 es: aus ne 
Virginia 16 ve a cS 


As has been observed, here ‘‘was the crucible in which the Pacific northwest 
was moulded.’ 

As more and more settlers crossed the plains to the region of the Columbia 
River, they began to communicate with friends and neighbors who had been 
left behind, describing the conditions in the new country and encouraging 
others to come out and share their good fortune. One characteristic of the 
American frontiersman was his willingness to share what little he had with 
others less fortunate, and having arrived in what he considered the promised 
land, he was not at all reticent in telling others about it. And there was also 
in most cases, although not in all, a tacit recognition of the benefit that would 
accrue to everyone from the continued settlement and upbuilding of the 
country. The territory also profited from other forms of advertising. In 1850 
James G. Swan came out to the northwest coast, and in 1857 he published 
a book detailing his three years’ experience in Washington Territory, under 
the title The Northwest Coast; or Three Years’ Residence in Washington Terri- 
tory, which is today a very rare collector’s item. At the Centennial Exposition 
in Philadelphia in 1876, Elwood Evans, a long time resident of the territory, 
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delivered an address describing the economic resources of the region and paying 
particular attention to its climate. As is the habit of local boosters everywhere 
some of these persons perhaps waxed a little over-enthusiastic and made claims 
which could not be substantiated. 

The first settlement in eastern Washington, by Americans, was at the 
Whitman mission, followed shortly after by the one at Tshimakain. But 
neither of these was permanent since the Whitman massacre and the resultant 
Indian war had discouraged settlement east of the Cascade Mountains, so 
that most new settlers went into the region around the mouth of the Columbia, 
and to Puget Sound so that they soon gained the lead in population. This 
lead was relinquished for awhile during the period of the gold excitement, but 
was later recovered and is still maintained at the present day. The western 
part of the state continues to have a much greater share of the industries 
and the wealth. 

A good idea of the growth and development of the territory can be 
secured from the way in which the counties were organized, although there 
seems to have been no definite population requirement for the establishment 
of a county, and caprice seems to have been the dictating factor in several 
cases. First of all, as has been noted, was Clark County, named in honor of 
William Clark and established while the region was still a part of Oregon 
Territory, on the twenty-seventh of June 1844. The same honor was accorded 
Clark’s partner in discovery some eighteen months later when Lewis County 
was created on the twenty-first of December, 1845. But settlers continued to 
come in and to move northward toward the Sound and westward toward 
the mouth of the river, a movement that was probably accelerated after 1846 
with the definite assurance that the region would belong to the United States 
and be under American rule and sovereignty, although there was never at 
any time anything that could be described as a stampede of settlers into the 
area. By 1851 there were enough settlers in the area to justify the establish- 
ment of Pacific County. In January of the next year Thurston County was 
created with the county seat at Olympia, now the state capital. This county 
was named in honor of Samuel R. Thurston, who was the first delegate to 
Congress from the territory of Oregon. Later in the same year—on the twenty- 
second of December—three more counties were added. Jefferson, obviously 
named in honor of President Thomas Jefferson who had negotiated the pur- 
chase of the great Louisiana territory from France; Pierce, named in honor of 
Franklin Pierce, and King, named in honor of William R. King. At that time 
Pierce and King were President-elect and Vice-President-clect respectively. The 
establishment of Jefferson County had resulted from the fact a number of 
settlers had begun moving into the district just south of the straits of Juan 
de Fuca, and also on to Whidby Island. On the sixth of January, 1853, Island 
County, given its name because it was composed entirely of islands, came into 
being with the county seat at Coupeville. In 1854 still other counties were 
added; Mason was created on the thirteenth of March, and named in honor 
of Charles H. Mason, the first secretary of the Territory, and its acting Gov- 
ernor on more than one important occasion. This was followed on the four- 
teenth, twenty-first, and twenty-sixth of April by the creation of the counties 
of Chehalis (the name of which was later changed to Gray’s Harbor), Cowlitz 


Washington II—4 
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and Clallam, with their county seats at Montesano, Kalama, and Port Angeles 
respectively. Clallam County had been created by dividing Jefferson County, 
although at the time the population of the entire area was only 189. There 
is a small jog in the boundary line where it follows Port Discovery Bay and 
this jog is said to have been caused by the fact that the line was run so as 
to exclude a family of undesirables from Jefferson County.” The name Chehalis 
is said to be derived from an Indian word meaning sand, while Clallam was 
originally Clalm, and means strong people; Cowlitz was the name of an Indian 
tribe which had also been given to a river. Also created in the same year were 
Skamania County, from an Indian word meaning swift waters, with its capital 
seat at Stevenson, and Whatcom with the county seat at Bellingham. Both of 
these counties came into existence in the same day, the ninth of March. What- 
com was the name of a prominent Indian chief in the locality. On the twenty- 
fifth of April, two more counties were created, Wahkiakum, originally Wakia- 
cum, on the lower Columbia, and Walla Walla County, which originally in- 
cluded all of the territory east of the Cascade Mountains.® 

' During the decade of the sixties the migration to the west continued 
despite the Civil War and the great industrial developments that were taking 
place in the eastern United States. It was in this decade that the population 
of Washington Territory more than doubled, increasing from 11,594 in 1860 
to 23,955 in 1870. But as the population of Washington Territory increased 
so did that of the other western states and territories, all of which had an 
equal or even more phenomenal growth. Many Mormon converts from Europe 
arrived in New York during this period, but they were sent immediately to 
the promised land of Deseret, thus accounting for the phenomenal growth 
that was experienced by the Great Basin area. It has been pointed out that 
while many of the immigrants who crossed the plains did so in the hope of 
acquiring title to land for agricultural purposes, the lure of mining was at 
least equally attractive,e and since very few historical movements result from 
a single causative force there were probably other factors which were at work. 
The lure of the mines had resulted in the rapid settlement of the Clearwater, 
Salmon and Boise river regions which has already been discussed. It was the 
lure of making a fortune in a hurry that was responsible for the rapid peopling 
of the territory of Nevada and its admission as a state during the decade. 
The mining excitement east of the Cascades resulted in the creation of two 
new counties that remained a part of Washington Territory. One of these was 
Stevens, named for Governor Isaac Ingalls Stevens, who lost his life fighting 
for the Union cause at the Battle of Chantilly on September 1, 1862. Later 
in 1864 Spokane County, which had been created in January of 1858, was 
wiped out of existence and added to Stevens County. The other was Yakima 
County, which was first given the name of Ferguson. The name Yakima is an 
Indian word and is said to mean “black bear,” and has also been given to a 
river and to the county seat of the county. 

The building of roads did not by any means keep pace with the growth 
of settlement. For this there were several reasons, not the least of which 
was the fact that in pioneer days travel was not the major interest of Americans 
that it has since become. Although America has always been a nation on 
wheels, the average frontiersman probably did little travelling other than that 
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which was absolutely necessary. Once having arrived at a place where he 
had chosen to locate he was content to remain there, for at least a while, 
until it was time to look for a new location at any rate. He would stay until 
the wanderlust again seized him, when he would take off across country for a 
journey of several hundred or a thousand miles. A road only had to be good 
enough to get him into the country, and while there was some incidental 
travel in the form of visiting around among neighbors, this was mostly local. 
Roads were of value in providing ingress into a region, a route by which 
new settlers might enter and by which farm produce might be sent to market. 
There was little need for roads as a means of local travel, which is possibly 
the reason that the most of them were no better than they were. Settlements 
located on the Sound or on a stream or river had definite advantages since 
water transport was always cheaper and more feasible than any other kind, 
and accordingly the canoe and the boat were widely used. Overland travel 
was simplicity itself, one could walk or he could ride horseback provided that 
he owned a horse, or he could stay home. Circumstances left but little choice. 
Most of the so-called roads were mere trails, or even “traces” made by wild 
animals in their journeys to and from watering places, and used by the Indians 
and only slightly improved by the early traders and trappers. Since they were 
not extensively used they were often so overgrown with brush and impeded 
by fallen trees and other obstacles as to make passage on horseback difficult 
if not impossible. As one historian of the region has written: “Any well-defined 
track over the prairie travelled a few times by wagons came to be called a road.” 
The same writer has further pointed out that as a general rule, little or no 
construction expense was involved since the roads were made by wagon wheels 
and “the trampling hoofs of draft and pack animals.” As has been related 
it was this difficulty of transportation and communication that was at least 
partially responsible in causing the settlers who lived north of the Columbia 
River to become dissatisfied with the government of Oregon Territory, and 
to petition Congress for the creation of a separate political entity. 

But the settlers found that conditions did not improve with the attain- 
ment of the new political status. Something more was needed than merely 
changing the name of the territory from Oregon to Washington and substitut- 
ing Olympia for Salem as the capital. The first territorial governor, Isaac In- 
galls Stevens, had been commissioned to survey the route for a northern trans- 
continental railway in addition to his other duties, and pursuant to this end— 
as has been said—Captain George B. McClellan had been assigned the duty of 
Opening a military wagon road from Fort Steilacoom on Puget Sound to Fort 
Walla Walla. It had been expected that he would make all possible haste so 
that the immigrants who had travelled over the Oregon Trail as far as Walla 
Walla during the summer, and who desired to go on to Puget Sound, could 
reach their destinations before the heavy snows in the mountains closed the 
passes,14 

But nothing at all resulted from McClellan’s efforts except a few grand 
pronunciamentos, and almost in desperation the settlers of the Puget Sound 
area set out to build the road for themselves. They had not only subscribed 
the sum of fifteen hundred dollars for its construction, but they organized 
a party described as “active and strong young men” to do the actual work 
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of building. This construction crew was under the direction of Edward J. 
Allen of Olympia. The route selected was around the northern flank of 
Mount Rainier, then across Naches Pass, and down the valley of the Yakima 
River toward Walla Walla. This road was actually constructed for a distance 
of some 250 miles, most of it through a densely timbered area of virgin forest. 


(Courtesy Yakima Chamber of Commerce) 


Yakima—Hotel Yakima in Early Days 


It is all the more remarkable in that it was done entirely “by hand,” that is 
without the benefit of bull-dozers and other present-day mechanized equip- 
ment. In places the road attained an altitude of five thousand feet above sea- 
level which had the effect of making it impassable during a large part of the 
year. But probably the most impractical feature was on the eastern slope where 
the Naches River was crossed and recrossed in all more than sixty times. In 
1853, a party consisting of about 175 persons had crossed Naches Pass to 
Puget Sound. They had come from Indiana over the Oregon Trail to Wallula, 
then crossed the Columbia and moved up the valley of the Yakima River. 
They ascended this stream, which had to be crossed twice, and then went to 
Naches Pass by way of the Naches River, crossing this stream many times. 
The descent of the western slope of the Cascades to the White and Green 
rivers was comparatively easy, and they then went on to the Nisqually plains.» 
But the settlers were extremely anxious to bring others to their territory, as 
they realized that progress and the growth of population were synonymous, 
and it is to their credit that they succeeded in building this road, where Cap- 
tain McClellan had failed, since none of them were in any sense of the term 
professional engineers. 

In the long run the road was apparently of little practical importance, 
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since the next year, 1854, Lieutenant Richard Arnold, who was assigned to the 
task, found a great deal to criticize about the route, and the interest of the 
engineers gradually shifted to a route farther north and which utilized present 
Snoqualamie Pass, a development which was due almost entirely to the desire 
to avoid the many river crossings that were necessary on the Naches Pass 
road.* The territorial legislature, meeting that same year, expressed the dee 

concern of its constituents in the matter of good transportation facilities by 
passing no less than ten bills which had for their purpose the construction of 
necessary roads. But it should be noted that these roads were merely authorized, 
the actual construction being left to the counties, and no territorial money 
was appropriated for the work. Under these circumstances it is hardly to be 
wondered at that the roads were built and came into use with exasperating 
slowness. Most of these bills had provided for roads in and around the terri- 
torial capital of Olympia, and the Puget Sound district, the principal ones 
being from Fort Steilacoom to Seattle, and from the latter place to Belling- 
ham Bay. It was a distinctive feature of these early sessions of the legislature 
that they were concerned with the subject of transportation almost more 
than any other subject. The reason is obvious since it was a matter of vital 
interest once the settlements began to move inland and away from water 
transport. And the settlers realized that such was inevitable with the arrival 
of new people, and the increase in population that would be necessary if the 
territory was to become a state. 

The roads constructed during this period fell into three general categories, 
first, the military roads which were built by the government of the United 
States, either by an appropriation of funds or by the labor of soldiers detached 
from the forts for that service; second, territorial roads which were authorized 
by the legislature but for which no money was appropriated, the actual work 
of construction being left to the counties. Such roads were actually built by 
work assessments, each resident of the county being required to work a certain 
number of days on the road or to pay a certain amount of money in lieu of 
the labor. Under the circumstances prevailing at the time most persons preferred 
to do the work. Territorial roads were thus in reality local roads built on the 
local level although with the express authorization of the territorial govern- 
ment. The third class, local roads, were voluntarily constructed, sometimes 
by a town, sometimes by a commercial organization, or even by an individual 
such as the operator of a ferry-boat, who wanted to direct people to his 
place of business.* 

The country was still largely unsettled and so of concern to the army, 
since another Indian war was by no means an impossibility. During the years 
1856 and 1857, the national government built a military wagon road from 
Fort Vancouver, then called Columbia Barracks, up the river to the fort at 
The Dalles. The construction was under the supervision of Lieutenant George 
H. Derby, and it is sufficient commentary on the quality and nature of the 
road when it is described as being quite good in summer.” Under the best 
of circumstances these territorial roads were little better than abominable, and 
so far removed from even the poorest highways of today that it is almost im- 
possible for the present generation to imagine how bad they really were. Not 
only were they rough, but gullies, stumps, and boulders made travel slow and 
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arduous, so that loaded vehicles seldom made more than fifteen or twenty 
miles in the course of a day’s travel, and generally were not that fortunate. 
In addition to natural obstacles, the roads also suffered from the disadvantage 
that they deteriorated very quickly, huge holes appeared, bridges were washed 
away, corduory sank in the swamp, trees fell across the road, and every travel- 
ler had to be provided with the necessary tools and equipment with which to 
make repairs or to remove obstructions. The hazards and the difficulties of 
travel in those days were great enough and real enough to deter all except 
the bravest and most adventurous from undertaking any except the most 
essential journeys.” 

Although today it would seem to be one of the most essential routes, 
since it is traversed by a modern four lane highway, and is one of the most 
heavily travelled routes in the state, it is a singular fact that in territorial days 
there was never a road from the Columbia River to Puget Sound, and it was 
not until the completion of the Northern Pacific Railway branch in 1872 that 
it was possible to travel from Seattle to Portland with any degree of comfort 
and without experiencing considerable hardship. In 1859 a road was projected 
from the mouth of the Columbia River, by way of Olympia to the head of 
Puget Sound at Port Townsend. But this road, like the one projected two 
years earlier from Fort Steilacoom to Fort Bellingham, was a casualty of the 
Civil War. Although in the latter case, a small beginning had been made, the 
survey marked out and some parts of the road actually worked, all further 
construction apparently came to an end with the beginning of the conflict. 
In the interior of the country road construction started later than on the 
coast due to a variety of factors. The Indian wars had shown the necessity 
of roads through the region but they had also acted as a deterrent to settle- 
ment by the fact that they kept people out of the country. How many settlers 
were lost to Washington Territory as a result of the Indian wars will never 
be known but there is no doubt that the number was considerable. In the early 
days the Columbia River was the great artery of travel in the interior and it 
held that position until the development of the railroads. When one had to 
leave the river there were generally well-marked Indian trails to follow, 
and when the roads did develop it was these trails that were followed in a 
majority of instances. 

Oldest of the pioneer roads in the interior was that from Fort Walla 
Walla north to Fort Colville, which had probably been in use for centuries 
as an Indian trail, and which could be followed north into Canada. This road 
furnishes one of the best illustrations of how a thoroughfare of this kind 
naturally follows the regular features of the terrain, making allowance for 
grades and other obstructions, and the route being dictated by such factors 
as the supply of grass, wood and water. Lacking anything except horse or 
mule power, the road naturally had to follow the easiest grades and adapt 
itself to the geographic features over which man had no control. This road, 
which was approximately 250 miles in length, went from old Fort Walla 
Walla, near present Wallula, although the site is now submerged beneath the 
backwaters of McNary Dam, up the Walla Walla River almost to the present 
city, and then went north, crossing the Touchet River on its way to the 
Tucannon. The Snake River was crossed at Lyon’s F erry—where the first 
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ferryboat to operate on the river had been built in 1859, and where one has 
been almost constantly in operation ever since—and then continued north to 
the west of the Palouse River and up Cow Creek to its source in Sprague Lake 
which was then known as Lake Colville. From there it continued north cross- 
ing Deep Creek, Coulee Creek, and the Spokane River and then on to Mill 
Creek and finally Fort Colville. The people of the Colville Valley were to a 
large extent isolated from the rest of the territory. They were mostly former 
employees of the Hudson’s Bay Company, who had settled there following 
the termination of their period of employment with that concern and engaged 
in farming with a bit of hunting and trapping on the side. In the decades of the 
sixties and the seventies the great bulk of merchandise and military supplies 
going north to this post and beyond were carried over the road from Fort 
Walla Walla. 

Another famous thoroughfare in eastern Washington was the Cottonwood 
Road which ran from the Colville Valley to the site of the present city of 
Spokane, and which was designed to bring to market the beef, pork, flour and 
vegetable produce of the settlers of the valley. This road is of especial inter- 
est in that it was constructed in response to a definite need, since the 
products that the settlers had to sell were precisely those that were needed 
by the miners en route to the gold fields of Idaho and Montana, and for 
which they were willing to pay high prices. The road is also of interest 
because of the fact that it was built entirely as the result of private initiative, 
community enterprise, and by private means, since the settlers volunteered 
the labor and the merchants donated the provisions and supplies. The road re- 
ceived its name from the fact that south of Chewelah it followed Cottonwood 
Creek for a considerable distance. It then went by way of Loon Lake and 
Deer Park to a crossing of the Little Spokane River at Chattaroy where the 
road forked, one fork going to Spokane Falls and the other to Spokane Bridge. 

There were a number of other roads. One of the most famous was that 
known as the “Old Territorial Road” between Penawawa, a steamboat landing 
and ferry point on the Snake River, and Colfax. This road was authorized by 
the territorial legislature and was to run from Walla Walla to Colfax by way of 
Waitsburg, crossing the Snake at Penawawa. 

Two other roads running north from Walla Walla were the Texas Road 
and the Kentuck Trail, both of which received their names from ferries across 
the Snake River. Bridges over the river were an impossibility Owing to the 
elementary state of engineering knowledge at the time so that a desirable ferry 
site would often dictate the location of a road. The width and depth of the 
stream, the condition of the landing banks, the swiftness of the current, and the 
ease with which wagons could be moved down to the edge of the water on 
both sides of the river were all factors that had to be considered in the selection 
of a desirable ferry site. The Texas Road crossed the Snake at Riparia and then 
followed to the northeast, taking much the same route that had been followed 
by the forces of Lieutenant-Colonel Steptoe and Colonel Wright in their 
campaigns against the Indians. The Kentuck Trail, which was farther east and 
which was advertised as the most direct route between Walla Walla and 
Spokane Bridge, took its name from a man by the name of J. F. Ruark whose 
nick-name was ‘“‘Kentuck” although he was a native of Pennsylvania rather than 
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Kentucky. This ferry was also known by the name of Blackfoot and south 
of the river was known as the Angell Ferry Road from the name of a man who 
operated a farm at the landing on the south bank of the river. North of the 
stream the trail went northeast and ran together with Old Territorial Road 
for much of the distance although the Kentuck Trail had Spokane Bridge 
where it joined the Mullan Road, rather than the falls, as its destination. An- 
other road was the White Bluffs Road which ran from a point fifty miles above 
Wallula on the Columbia—les Terres Jaunes of the early Canadian fur traders— 
across the Big Bend country to Lake Pend Oreille, thus partially following 
the later route of the Northern Pacific railroad. It was planned to build steamers 
on the lake to take the goods up the Clark’s Fork River. Although these grand 
ideas never materialized, this road did provide the shortest route between 
the Columbia River and Fort Colville, and a good many cargoes destined for 
the latter place were hauled over it.” 

But it must be emphasized that while these were far from being roads at 
all in the modern sense, being mere trails or “traces” at best, that it was over 
them that the great tide of immigration that peopled eastern Washington 
flowed like a river. As Professor Kingston has pointed out, the population of 
the region that now comprises Spokane and Whitman counties was less than one 
hundred and fifty in 1870, of which number Spokane County had twenty-eight. 
Ten years later it had increased to more than eleven thousand, on an increase 
of seventy-six times. Of these Spokane County had 4262, while Whitman Coun- 
ty had 7014. Since the natural increase was not considerable most of these 
people had come in from the outside, and since Walla Walla was the great 
supply center for all the region east of the mountains, most of them had come 
in to the region over one of the roads mentioned or over the earlier built 
Mullan Road. Those who had come from the south had crossed Snake River 
on one of the many ferries and then followed one of these roads into the inter- 
ior.” 

Although no generation, since it takes the routine of daily living for 
granted both in the past and in the future, is probably ever conscious of its 
own destiny, or of the hardships that it endures, Washington Territory, along 
with the remainder of the frontier, was peopled at the cost of blood and toil 
and hardship. The fact that these settlers endured hardship and privation and 
suffering, and probably with only little thought that they were doing anything 
at all, or in any way, unusual, deserves the respect and veneration of the gen- 
erations that have come on the scene since that time. 

The greatest proportion of these early settlers were men, either young 
men who had not yet acquired the responsibility of a family, or older men 
who had left their families behind while they went forth to win a fortune or 
found the beginnings of a new career. In more than a few cases there were 
men fleeing from their past. In the early days unions—more or less transitory— 
had been made with the Indian women and this situation continued on into 
the territorial period, but it was not regarded as a permanent solution, and 
was viewed with alarm by many persons. ‘The fact that there were compara- 
tively few women in the territory was regarded as a very serious matter. 
One of the factors responsible was that in accordance with accepted standards 
and customs of the day, it was quite possible for young single men to migrate 
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to the frontier—while the same privilege was denied to young women, at 
least to those who had any regard for their reputations. So it was that on every 
frontier there was a great preponderance of males while in the older and 
longer settled cities and towns of the east, the exact opposite was the case 
and women predominated. That this situation was viewed as one of serious 
concern is evident from the fact that on the twenty-second of November, 1855, 
Charles W. Prosch, who was then the editor of the Puget Sound Herald of 
Steilacoom, discussed the matter editorially in his paper. Deploring the fact 
that such a large percentage of the males in Washington Territory were 
bachelors, and that there were almost no spinsters in the region, he declared 
that the situation meant a positive loss to the community since the bachelors 
were of high moral quality, able to provide comfortable homes, and moreover 
were anxious to take on the responsibilities of matrimony. 

On the twenty-sixth of August of the next year, Mr. Prosch returned to 
the subject with an article entitled “The Scarcity of White Women,” in 
which he made the claim that the principal factor operating against the con- 
tinued growth and development of Washington Territory was that there 
were so few white women in the region. It was this that was leading to inter- 
marriage between the whites and the Indians, with disastrous results since the 
off-spring of these unions generally had the bad characteristics of both parents, 
and the good qualities of neither. It was the editor’s opinion that the ultimate 
result would be nothing more than the demoralization of the white race. The 
article went on to say that there were many eligible white women in the 
eastern states, especially in New England, who had little or no prospect of 
finding employment at better than starvation wages, and with almost no chance 
whatsoever of finding a husband. In Washington Territory, the matrimonial 
prospects would be excellent since two-thirds of the approximately three 
thousand voters were said to be anxious to find a wife while the employment 
opportunities for young women were legion, consisting of such positions as 
milliners, dressmakers, seamstresses, school-teachers, and house-maids, in addi- 
tion to others. In 1860 several meetings of bachelors were held to discuss the 
possibility of bringing out women from the states of the Atlantic coast, but 
although there was a great deal of agitation on the subject, no one did anything 
about it, until the appearance on the scene of Asa Shinn Mercer. 

Mercer, who was the younger brother of Judge Thomas Mercer, arrived 
in Seattle in 1861, immediately following his graduation from Lafayette College 
in Pennsylvania. His brother was a close friend of both Dexter Horton and 
Daniel Bagley, and the acquaintance of men like these was sufficient to gain 
Mercer immediate entree into the best circles of Seattle society. But that he did 
not consider himself above manual labor—no one did in those days—is shown 
by the fact that he helped clear the site of the Territorial University, and erect 
the first building. Following this he became the first President—in fact the 
only member of the faculty—and taught for at least two terms. He talked a 
great deal about the possibility of bringing out young women from the 
eastern states, especially to serve as school teachers, and seems to have suggested 
the possibility of securing aid from the government, either territorial or na- 
tional. He also discussed the matter with Governor Pickering and members 
of the legislature, but while he received plenty of sympathetic aid and en- 
couragement, there was no financial assistance forthcoming. However, the 
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First Bellingham Ball Team, 1878 


Reading from left to right: Hugh Eldridge, Henry Roeder Jr., Wm. Utter, Frank Peabody, Lewis Hofercamp, 
Billy Gardner, Victor A. Roeder, seated. 


A small tract of land opened on the hill near the old Pickett House was used as a baseball ground, less than 
five acres. At that time there were but seven boys available. 
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receipt of a considerable amount of money in the form of private contributions 
—from young bachelors who were determined to embark upon the seas of 
matrimony regardless of cost—made it possible for Mercer to make a trip to 
Boston in furtherance of his plan. 

In New England, particularly in the large textile cities, there was con- 
siderable economic distress. Due to the Civil War and the northern blockade 
of the ports of the Confederacy, the cotton mills were not operating, and 
thousands of men and women were, as a result, without employment. Also there 
were many girls who had been orphaned by the war, and it was to these two 
Classes that Mercer made his appeal. In an address delivered at Mechanics’ Hall 
in Lowell, Massachusetts, he stressed this economic factor and “pictured the 
wonderful financial advantage” of migrating to Washington Territory where 
he apparently indicated that small fortunes were to be accumulated from school 
and music teaching, and “not a word was spoken concerning any matrimonial 
advantage, every appeal was to the pocket.” The result was that while a great 
many persons expressed interest in the project, only eleven actually had the 
courage to embark upon the journey. These young women were probably 
actuated by the desire for adventure plus the belief that they would be 
able to render service and be a positive factor for good in the western wilder- 
ness, as well as by the lure of financial advantage. Of the eleven nearly all 
paid their own way, although there were a few who received financial assis- 
tance from Mr. Mercer. The party left New York on the fourth of March, 
1864, and made the journey by way of the Isthmus of Panama, and San 
Francisco, arriving in Seattle at midnight on the sixteenth of May. 

The names of the eleven, most of whom remained in Washington Terri- 
tory, married, and became the mothers of some of the state’s leading citizens 
were Josephine Pearson, who died of a heart attack near the present site of 
Coupeville, on Whidby Island, soon after her arrival; her sister, Georgia Pear- 
son, who in addition to teaching school served as an assistant light-house keeper 
at Admiralty Head; Anna May Adams, Sarah Cheney, and Antoinette Baker, 
who later taught in the Territorial University. There was also Kate Stickney, 
Kate Stevens, Sally J. Gallagher, Lucretia Coffin, or Coffman, and Lizzie M. 
Ordway. All of these, except the last named, Miss Ordway, married. Another 
member of the party, a Maria Murphy, apparently not liking the climate of 
Puget Sound, left the territory with the intention of returning east, but she 
may have stopped in San Francisco. Also in the party and accompanying his 
two daughters, was Daniel Pearson, who was in poor health and unemployed. 
He brought with him a varied stock of ladies’ shoes which he subsequently 
peddled from door to door in the various towns of the territory. 

Nothing succeeds like success. In appreciation of what Mercer had been 
able to accomplish, his grateful fellow citizens elected him to membership in 
the upper house of the Territorial Legislature. Having succeeded so well 
in his first venture, Mercer now proposed to again go east, and bring 
back a larger number of women, widowed or orphaned by the war, as wives 
for the unmarried men of the region. He was of the justifiable opinion that 
since his first enterprise had succeeded so well it would probably have smooth- 
ed the way for the second venture by removing many of the obstacles that 
had been in his way the first time. Early in March, 1865, he left Puget Sound, 
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but was delayed in crossing the isthmus so that it was more than a month 
later before he arrived on the east coast. 

Asa S. Mercer was nothing if not an ‘Gdea man.” And his ideas were nothing 
if not grandiose. As a young boy of about five years of age, he had been 
privileged to sit on Lincoln’s lap and listen to some of the latter’s stories, and 
he now proposed to capitalize on this background by enlisting the aid of 
the President in his scheme to bring women to the Puget Sound country. He 
especially hoped to interest Lincoln to the extent of having the government 
provide transportation for the party. But from the beginning almost every- 
thing went wrong. On Mercer’s arrival in New York he was greeted with 
the news of the President’s assassination, and the official attitude from Andrew 
Johnson on down was one of discouragement, although a number of women 
professed interest in the scheme. He turned to Governor Andrew of Massa- 
chusetts, who had spoken of “the anxious, aimless women” of that state, who 
in turn referred him to Edward Everett Hale, author of The Man Without 
a Country, who was then President of the famous New England Emigrant Aid 
Society. Reverend Hale told Mercer that it would be possible to send at least 
two hundred young women to Washington Territory, as he knew that there 
were that number of well-educated young women of fine character who would 
be glad to go, and through the machinery of the society Mercer was able 
to get in touch with them.* The biggest problem was that of transportation, 
but finally through the efforts of General Grant, who had lived on the Pacific 
coast and had become interested in the project, it was arranged that the 
steamer Continental was to be turned over to Mercer for a consideration much 
below its real value, but beyond Mercer’s ability to pay. Due to his inexperi- 
ence in business matters, Mercer, unable to take full advantage of the oppor- 
tunity suddenly thrust his way, apparently allowed himself to be imposed 
upon by Ben Holliday. Holliday drove a very sharp bargain, agreeing to 
transport five hundred passengers to the northwest coast at a bargain rate plus 
the assignment of the steamer to him.” Since the Continental had been built 
for the United States in 1864 it was almost a brand new ship. Nearly three 
hundred feet long and with a beam of thirty-six feet, and built of oak and 
hickory, it had seen brief service in the last days of the Civil War, and when 
turned over to Holliday is estimated to have been worth at least a quarter 
of a million dollars. There can be little doubt that as a result of Mercer’s lack 
of business experience Holliday was able to drive a very good bargain for himself. 

Mercer had believed that he would be able to bring out about three 
hundred passengers, a report that caused considerable consternation when it 
reached Seattle, since there were no facilities for accommodating that num- 
ber. Although the citizens of the city were somewhat dismayed on receiving 
this report, there was an early manifestation of the “Seattle Spirit,” and they 
managed to more than rise to the occasion. As usually happens when con- 
fronted with a problem of any kind, the residents appointed a committee to 
consider the situation and look after the welfare of the new arrivals. 

In the meantime things had gone from bad to worse as far as Mr. Mercer 
was personally concerned. Some doubts had apparently already arisen con- 
cerning his financial responsibility, and a few days before the Continental was 
scheduled to sail, a long scurrilous account had appeared in the New York 
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Herald attacking Mercer and the whole expedition. This article went on to 
declare that Puget Sound was characterized chiefly by lawlessness and im- 
morality, and that the girls embarking were, upon arrival, to be sold into 
houses of prostitution. The article then appealed to them not to make the 
trip. While Mercer had expected to take out about three hundred passengers, 
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fully two-thirds of them now changed their minds, and enclosed a copy of the 
article in the letter announcing their change of plan. There was nothing that 
Mercer could do in so short a space of time to meet this attack. Now he 
encountered trouble with Mr. Holliday since the number for whom passage 
had been engaged was not available, and that impresario insisted on charging 
full passage for the number that did make the trip. The considerably depleted 
party left New York on January 16, 1866, making the voyage by way of the 
Straits of Magellan.” The food served to the passengers apparently left much to 
be desired. It has been said that fried salt beef was brought to the table while 
the tea was steeped in salt water, and for seventeen days in succession the 
chief item of diet was beans, only slightly parboiled. But the fare, while frugal, 
was ample, and has been credited for the excellent health that all of the 
party enjoyed. 

On February 10, the party arrived in the Brazilian capital of Rio de 
Janeiro where they spent nearly a week and were able to visit all parts of 
that beautiful city. On the first of March they began the passage through 
the Straits of Magellan which took nearly three weeks, owing to the fact 
that several stops, one for coal, were made, and it was not until the twenty- 
fourth of April that they arrived in San Francisco. Here, a determined and 
concerted effort was made to discourage the young ladies from completing 
their journey. Washington Territory was not only pictured in unflattering 
terms, as a dismal region where ignorance, immorality, and general coarse- 
ness prevailed, but as a backward region where there would be great difficulty 
in securing employment. But most of the passengers refused to be dissuaded 
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or discouraged, having come this far they were determined to see the project 
through to a successful conclusion, and in small groups they continued the 
journey from San Francisco to Puget Sound in some of the many lumber 
schooners which regularly plied between the two ports, and which were 
generally able and willing to provide accommodations for a few extra passen- 
gers. One of them later expressed the surprise of the party, when on arriving 
off Cape Flattery, they were greeted by natives offering fish forsale, a great 
deal of the surprise no doubt being occasioned by the scantiness of attire on 
the part of the Indians.” 

This second group of Mercer immigrants totalled ninety-five, including 
several married men with families who had taken advantage of the opportunity 
so alluringly presented to migrate to the Pacific northwest. Although the num- 
bers added to the population were by no means large, and it is very easy to 
exaggerate the importance of the matter, there is no doubt that the project 
which Asa Mercer carried out was significant as well as romantic, since these 
settlers contributed a fine and wholesome element to the new state. While it 
was often referred to as “a raid on the widows and orphans of the east,” it 
was truer and more fitting to say that never “in the historty of the world 
was an equal number of women thrown together with a higher average of 
intelligence, modesty, and virtue.” Many of the leading families of the region 
today point with pardonable pride to the fact that they are direct descendants 
of some of the “Mercer girls” who came out on the expedition.” 

But the second voyage failed to enhance the reputation of Mr. Mercer, 
and the reasons for the failure were perhaps inherent in the disposition of the 
man himself. Some of his friends and acquaintances in the northwest had en- 
trusted considerable sums of money to him for other purposes, money that 
had been diverted to the furtherance of his immigration scheme. In addition 
he had borrowed heavily, in fact his debts and obligations were so great that 
he probably would have been unable to leave New York at all had he not 
concealed himself in the coal bunkers. The failure to bring his enterprise to 
the successful conclusion that he had hoped for made it impossible for Mercer 
to pay back the money that he had diverted, and as a result several of his 
friends were ruined financially while others were severely crippled, and he 
was made “the subject of ugly charges by many of those whom he had in- 
jured.” While he had not used the money for his own personal gain he had 
nevertheless lost it, and it is easy to understand the feelings of his friends in 
view of all the circumstances." The great overall importance of the Mercer 
expeditions was probably in the publicity that they gave to the Pacific north- 
west in general and to Washington Territory in particular. Its exact impact 
cannot be measured, but there were undoubtedly many who heard of the 
territory, and received a favorable impression of it from the activities of Asa 
Shinn Mercer. 
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CHAPTER XXII 


The Beginning of Education 


attempting to secure for their children a better or a higher degree of 

learning than it had been the opportunity of the parents to attain. 

It was a part of that vast complex of motives that brought many of 
the early colonists to America, that they could make available for themselves 
and their posterity a better and a greater opportunity than had been available 
to them in the lands from which they came. As the various westward migrations 
made their way successively across the Great Plains and the Rockies to the 
Pacific slope, an interest in books and in learning went along with them. In 
many of the covered wagons, and in many of the saddle-bags, were books; 
volumes that were perhaps the remnant of a once fine library. Tradition says 
that Jedediah Smith, the great trail blazer and fur trader, known as the “Knight 
in Buckskin,” carried a Bible with him as regularly as he carried a rifle, and 
although the legend is incapable of verification, it illustrates the fact that an 
interest in, and a respect for, education was never far behind the cutting edge 
of the frontier democracy. The result has been that the American people have 
become one of the best educated in all world history, and the educational 
opportunities afforded are excelled nowhere on earth, and the educational 
system of the State of Washington does not suffer by comparison with that 
of any other state. It is a proud boast that the educational system of the 
“Evergreen State” has few equals and no superiors. 

Just when and where, and by whom, the first school in the area com- 
prising the present state was operated is a matter of some confusion and un- 
certainty. Credit is usually given to John Ball, who we know operated a 
school at Fort Vancouver in 1832, although there is the possibility that one 
may have been conducted by Spokane Garry in a building on a site within 
the present city limits of Spokane even earlier. So just exactly to whom the 
honor belongs is by no means definite and at this late date it is hardly probable 
that a conclusion will be reached which will be acceptable to everyone. 

On the twenty-ninth of October, 1832, a party led by Nathaniel Wyeth, 
of Massachusetts, had arrived at Fort Vancouver, having made the trip over- 
land. One member of the party was a young Dartmouth College graduate 
by the name of John Ball, and it might be noted in passing that Dartmouth 
College had been founded originally as a missionary school for Indians, and 
that John Ledyard, who had been responsible for much of the original Ameri- 
can interest in the Pacific northwest, had been for a time a student at the 
college. Ball had made the long trip overland with the Wyeth expedition, but 
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once arrived at Fort Vancouver he dissolved his connection with the party. 
Ball was a true teacher in that he was constantly seeking to expand the horizon 
of his own knowledge, and since he felt that his journey across the continent 
would be incomplete until he had looked upon the waters of the great Pacific 
Ocean, he, with a few companions, made a canoe journey to the mouth of 
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“School Bus” of an Early Day 


the Columbia River, and then walked the three miles around Clatsop Point, 
in order to be able to say that he had looked upon the waters of the Western 
Ocean. ‘This incident, more than anything else that we know about him, probably 
gives a very good indication of the true worth and character of John Ball. 

Upon his return to Fort Vancouver, he apparently suggested to the chief 
factor, John McLoughlin, that he would like to make himself useful in some 
way. Since he was the possessor of a college education—which was far more 
unusual in that day than it is now—McLoughlin, after a short period of hesi- 
tation and indecision during which he insisted that Ball was a guest of the 
Company and did not need to work, suggested that he start a school for the 
purpose of instructing McLoughlin’s son and some of the other boys at the 
fort in the common branches of knowledge. To this Ball readily acquiesced 
and the school apparently got under way on the seventeenth of November. 
The personnel of his student body would probably give pause to even the 
bravest of teachers today since it consisted of about two dozen _half-caste 
children. These were the sons of white fathers and Indian mothers, since there 
were no white women in the region at that time, and most of the fur traders 
had matrimonial arrangements, more or less permanent, with girls from the 
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various Indian tribes. The pupils seem to have ranged in age from six to 
sixteen years, and spoke a variety of Indian dialects, including Cree, Chinook, 
Nez Perce and many others, so that the matter of finding a common deno- 
minator of communication and instruction was not the least of the instructor’s 
problems. Ball seems to have been in charge of this school for a period of only 
about three months, possibly without too much success although that is a 
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subject of controversy, and then to have turned to farming as a way of making 
a living. He was succeeded in the school by Solomon Smith who had also 
been a member of the Wyeth expedition, and who conducted it successfully 
for a period of about eighteen months, and who is recognized by many as 
the first real school teacher in the present state. 

In 1825, Governor George Simpson had taken Spokane Garry, along with 
several other Indian youths, to the Red River settlements. In the years that 
he spent here, Garry received what was considered a very good education 
for those days, and had apparently acquired some facility in the use of both 
the English and French languages. In 1830 he had returned to his people in 
the region of Spokane Falls. Some time afterward he is said to have started 
a school for the purpose of teaching the children to read and write. He probably 
had come to the conclusion that the Indian was eventually going to be forced 
to cooperate with the white man, and that the more the Indian knew of the 
other’s way of life, and of the tools of white civilization, the better would be 
his chances for a successful adjustment. Just exactly when Garry started his 
school is a matter of some uncertainty, and although it is generally assumed 
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to have been after the starting of John Ball’s school at Fort Vancouver, such 
is by no means certain.? we 

The real educational impetus of these early territorial days was: that 
provided by the missionaries, and it was here that Marcus and Narcissa Whitman 
rendered their greatest contribution. In 1834, Jason Lee brought two teachers 
as members of his Methodist missionary party, Cyrus Shepherd and Phillip L. 
Edwards. Shepherd, who took charge of the school at Fort Vancouver, not 
only gave instruction in the common branches, but also in religion and music, 
although it is somewhat dubious as to the degree of SUCCESS that he achieved 
in teaching the Indians to sing. He also gave instruction in the practical arts 
such as carpentry and agriculture. In 1836, Marcus Whitman and Henry Har- 
mon Spalding arrived in the territory and began their work among the natives, 
work which included an attempt to instruct the Indians in the fundamentals 
of the white man’s knowledge. In this Whitman was not too successful, since 
the Cayuse Indians—among whom he had established his mission—were much 
more nomadic than were the Nez Perce to whom Spalding ministered, so that 
the membership of Whitman’s school fluctuated badly. Also, since most of the 
Indians looked upon agriculture as being only a fit occupation for women, 
and beneath the dignity of a warrior, they often refused to allow their children 
to attend the mission school for fear that they would be put to work. On the 
surface, Whitman’s educational attempt was a complete failure insofar as the 
natives were concerned, since at the time of the final catastrophe almost the 
only children attending the mission school were those residing at the station 
plus a few other children of white men living in the vicinity. But Whitman 
had an intangible influence among the natives which was to manifest itself 
long after he had passed on, and in many respects he builded better than he 
or anyone else realized at the time. 

Of all the missionaries, Spalding probably had the greatest influence since 
he taught not only the white man’s religion but also his industry, and made a 
deep and lasting impression on the Nez Perce. In 1838 Elkanah Walker and 
Cushing Eells established a mission station among the Spokane Indians, located 
at [shimakain, near the present village of Ford, and it enjoyed a fair measure 
of success. In the course of the next year the first printing press in the Pacific 
northwest was set up at Lapwai, having been shipped from the Hawaiian 
Islands, and within a short time Spalding had printed a book in the Nez Perce 
language, using an alphabet that he had contrived for the purpose. A great 
deal of information implanted during the missionary period was not at all 
formal but was incidental to something else; it did, however, have -the virtue of 
being practical, and was of lasting value and influence. 

In the 1840s the Hudson’s Bay Company apparently continued to operate 
the school that John Ball had begun at Fort Vancouver, and which was for a 
time in charge of a Mr. and Mrs. Carrington. But the population north of the 
river was scant and sparse, and there was little opportunity for the organization 
of any formal education. Most of the learning was of the home variety, the 
parents in most cases teaching their children the fundamentals of the three 
R’s together with a practical knowledge of home-making. It is well to remem- 
ber that at this time schools were not well organized anywhere in the United 
States, and the Pacific northwest, with its scattered population, was certainly 
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no exception. In 1853 it has been estimated that there were not more than one 
hundred children of school age in all of Washington Territory and the 
probability is that there were not that many.* It was this sparsity that was par- 
ticularly responsible for the slow growth of educational institutions. It also 
held down the attendance of such children as there were in the region, since 
in the winter it was impossible for the younger ones to travel any great dis- 
tance, while in the summer the help of even the smaller ones was needed on 
the farm and they could not be spared for so extraneous a thing as schooling. 
In some places schools were held during the summer months, between planting 
and harvest, as that was the only time that the roads were open to travel and 
that the children could be spared. Under the circumstances the miracle is that 
as many received the rudiments of an education as did, since it was then 
definitely a luxury item. 

In 1849, while the region north of the Columbia was still a part of Oregon 
Territory, it had come under the provisions of the school law of 1849 which 
provided: 


1. For the establishment of a common school fund, the income from 
which was to go to the support of the common schools. 

2. To establish an irreducible fund from the principal accruing from 
the sale of lands, donations, licenses, fines, forfeitures, etc., and the income 
from which was to be used for the support of the common schools. 

3. For a tax of two mills for the support of the common schools. 

4. For the appointment of a Territorial Superintendent of Schools. 

5. For the appointment of a board of school examiners in each county. 
These were to be appointed by the district court for a term of three years 
and it was their responsibility to give examinations and issue certificates. 

6. For the election of a school commissioner for each county, the 
term to be three years, and his duties to correspond to those of the county 
superintendent of schools. 

7. For the election of three school directors in each public school 
district, each to serve for a term of one year. 


Other provisions of this famous law provided that one director should be 
chosen as clerk and gave the directors power to employ teachers, to provide 
for the erection of school buildings, to provide fuel and in general assume 
responsibility for the various details that were sure to arise in the running 
of a school. It also provided for the formation of school districts, the annual 
election of directors and required that the directors had to make an annual 
report to the school commissioner of their county. It gave the directors the 
power to levy and to collect district taxes which were to be used for school 
purposes, and provided that any school supported by taxation should be free 
and open to all children between the ages of four and twenty-one. Probably 
one of the most interesting provisions was that which required that no dis- 
crimination should be made because of religion.+ 

In 1850 Clark County seems to have had two schools with eleven pupils 
and three teachers, while Lewis County had one school, one teacher, and 
thirteen pupils. In the winter of 1852-1853, a Mrs. Clark Short taught a school 
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near present Vancouver but we know little about it other than the fact that it 
existed. Probably at about the same time there was a school in the neighbor- 
hood of Bush Prairie which had been started by some member of the Simmons 
party. In November, 1852, a regular school was opened in Olympia. It was 
conducted by Mr. A. W. Moore and one argument for it was the familiar 
one that it would get the children off the streets, and give them a good start 
to becoming good Christians and useful citizens. The building was constructed 
of split timber and is said to have stood at the northwest corner of Sixth and 
Franklin streets. Of the twenty-five children of school age in the community 
it was noted that only about one-half were in regular attendance, a condition 
that was ascribed to the scarcity of text-books.s The first school in Seattle 
was apparently taught by Mrs. Catherine Blaine, wife of the Methodist minister, 
in late 1853 or early 1854, in Bachelor’s Hall, on Front Street, north of Cher 
Street, but it was not a free school. The first real public school, taught by E. 
W. Ward, is said to have been started nine years later, in 1863, but on this 
there is some disagreement, as another account says that the public school in 
Seattle was forced to close in 1860 because the teacher departed for the mines.* 

The creation of Washington Territory in 1853 was by an act of Congress 
known as the Organic Law, which served as the constitution of the territory. 
It had only one provision which could in any way be said to look forward 
to the establishment of a system of common schools in that it set aside two 
sections of land in each township which were to be applied to the support of 
the common schools of the territory. Section 20 provided: 


And be it further enacted, that when the lands in said territory shall 
be surveyed under the direction of the Government of the United States 
preparatory to bringing the same into market or otherwise disposing thereof, 
sections numbered sixteen and thirty-six in each township in said territory 
shall be, and the same are hereby, reserved for the purpose of being ap- 
plied to common schools in said Territory. And in all cases where said 
sections sixteen and thirty-six, or either or any of them, shall be occupied 
by actual settlers prior to survey thereof, the county commissioners of the 
counties in which said sections so occupied as aforesaid are situated be, 
and they are hereby, authorized to locate other lands to an equal amount 
in sections or fractional sections, as the case may be, within their respective 
counties, in lieu of, said sections so occupied as aforesaid." 


But these lands were unavailable until the survey had been completed, and 
although by this time there were schools in several counties in the territory, there 
was nothing which by the greatest stretch of the imagination could possibly 
be referred to as a “system” of public instruction. That such was the case was due 
to the fact that the few settlers in the region were merely following the 
dictates of expediency which as has been pointed out, was the deciding factor 
in almost everything that they undertook, due to the primitive conditions of 
frontier life. That definite organization was not too far in the future was 
assured by the fact that in 1852 Thurston County had been divided into several 
precincts, and since each precinct was also a school district these divisions 
are not without interest. Present Pierce County was included in Steilacoom 
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precinct, while Duwamish precinct included most if not all of present King 
County. Port Townsend precinct consisted of all the territory lying to the 
west of Puget Sound, while “Scadget” precinct included Whidby’s Island and 
all the islands lying to the north of it. 

On the twenty-eighth of March, 1854, Mr. D. R. Bigelow of ‘Thurston 
County introduced in the Legislative Council (now the Senate) a bill which 
was destined to be the first school law in Washington. It was entitled “An 
Act establishing a common school system in the Territory of Washington.” 
Passed on the twelfth of April, it provided that the revenues to support the 
common schools of the state were to be derived from the permanent school 
fund and a tax of two mills on the county. Most important was the provision 
for a district levy to equal the county tax, and also that the district was 
authorized to make a further levy for any additional revenues which were 
deemed to be necessary. Apportionments were to be made to the districts on 
the basis of the number of census children from four to twenty-one years 
of age in the district. It has been rightly said that this last provision is the 
most important one, and one which should be constantly kept in mind since 
the whole meaning of the term “common school” depends upon it. “Lhe 
provision was not for any specified type of school or any stage of pupil ad- 
vancement. It was for all children from the earliest age when they could 
profit by formal schooling up to complete adulthood.’ 

This law was based on the Oregon School Law of 1849, which, in turn, 
was based on that of Iowa, it having been based on the Michigan law, which 
itself was a result of the New England influence which had penetrated into 
the Old North West. Thus the basic school law of Washington Territory was 
directly an inheritance from the educational tradition of New England, modi- 
fied to meet local needs and conditions. The principal deviation in the case 
of both Washington and Oregon was the abandonment of the township system 
and the adoption of the county as the political unit with the district directly 
responsible to it. This was a mistake in the case of a pioneer community since 
control was too far removed from the local level and the standards required 
of the county superintendents were not sufficiently high to make them really 
efficient supervisors. In fact one of the glaring weaknesses of the entire system 
was the inefficiency of the county superintendents, most of whom took little 
interest in their position and rendered no real service. County control of the 
schools was difficult because of the great distances involved in the case of a 
population that was largely agricultural, and the backward state of local 
transportation. It was the existence of these two conditions which made it 
difficult for the county superintendent to visit the schools within his juris- 
diction, and in the absence of this visitation it was difficult to comply with 
the requirement that he submit a report and publish it in a newspaper of local 
circulation. It might be noted in passing that this last requirement was seldom, 
if ever, complied with.» 

In addition, the newly settled regions had the problem of poverty, the fact 
that there was little money with which to hire a teacher even if an adequate 
one could have been obtained. In those days the teaching profession became 
the refuge of the incompetent and the mediocre—a reputation that it has not 
entirely shaken off to this day—of those individuals who had failed in every- 
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thing that they had undertaken and now turned to teaching as a last resort. 
It was probably long after this that the often-told story of the farm boy 
originated, but it was all too true in many cases. According to this story the 
boy had left the neighborhood with considerable fanfare in order to take a 
position with the government, but returned shortly afterwards considerably 
chastened and with very little to say about his experiences. Finally his father 
informed the inquisitive neighbors that the son had failed to pass the required 
examinations in spelling and other elementary subjects, and now had no other 
recourse than to go back to teaching school. 

Another difficulty, illustrated in the case of Olympia, was that of securing 
adequate and sufficient text-books. Many of the pioneer settlers, sincerely 
interested in the welfare of their children, had carefully transported their 
own used text-books with them on the journey to the new home. There 
was also apparently a good deal of the philosophy that what was good enough 
for the parents was good enough for the children, a philosophy that is still 
current in some quarters, and which while it is often applied to things like 
education, is seldom applied to material objects such as automobiles or television 
sets, and which it is probably superfluous to point out is not at all conducive 
to progress. The result was that there was a great variety of text-books, since 
the settlers were from diverse regions. In one early school there were six 
different spelling books for seven pupils and probably an equal variety of 
grammar and books in other subjects, including orthography, reading, writing, 
arithmetic, English grammar, and geography. 

In practically all of the counties education, at least formal education, 
seems to have followed the same general course of development. Walla Walla 
County, which was one of the first in eastern Washington to be settled, and 
which included all of the region south of the Snake River, apparently had a 
county superintendent of schools as early as 1859, although just what that 
official was supposed to do is a bit of a mystery since there seem to have been 
no public schools in the county at the time. The first school, following the 
Whitman tragedy, apparently was organized at Fort Walla Walla in 1857, 
the teacher was an enlisted man and while the school was open to the children 
of officers and others stationed at the post it was hardly in any sense a public 
school. By 1861 and 1862 there were probably several other private schools 
in the area, most of which were small, and probably on the order of the New 
England “dame” schools, where a housewife—with a little extra time on her 
hands—instructed neighboring children in “the three R’s” in her kitchen. 

There were doubtless many isolated schools serving only a small number 
of children, started in various parts of the territory in the early days. But 
a school which was operated for the children of one family, even though 
others were allowed to attend, was a far cry from being a public school. In 
1856 Angus McDonald, chief trader of the Hudson’s Bay Company post at 
Fort Colville, established a private school for his own children, although others 
were allowed to attend, the first really public school in Stevens County being 
established at Pinkney City in 1862, and a public school in Walla Walla 
County seems to have come into existence in the same year. There was cer- 
tainly a school in Pacific County, near Dayton, in 1864, and there is the definite 
possibility that there was one there a full decade earlier. In fact it has been con- 
tended that the first public school in Washington Territory was organized 
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here, although there is also a good argument for Cowlitz County which may 
have had a school as early as 1851. Jefferson County, which had a strategic 
location on the straits as well as on the sound, and which in the early days 
was considered much more promising than Seattle, had a private school in 
1853 while the following year “a public school building was erected near a 
fort, on a breakwater about a mile southwest of the present town of Port 
Townsend.” The next year there were said to be twenty-five children of school 
age in the county, and at this time Jefferson included all of what is today 
Kitsap County. The first school in Island County was organized at Coveland in 
1854.” 

For the various counties the story was much the same, but there were 
occasional differences and every school had its problems as well as its interest- 
ing and amusing highlights. The old adage that history repeats itself at least in 
broad outlines is illustrated in a number of instances, and some circumstances 
and problems arose that are almost contemporary in their implications. Salaries 
to be paid to teachers, the problem of discipline, night schools for adults, 
all of these and many more, emerge from the pages of the records that do 
exist, and merely illustrate the old saying that there is little that is new in 
human experience. 

Judged by modern standards—and in history the cardinal sin is to judge 
the people and institutions of a bygone day by the standards of the present— 
the conditions and educational practices in these early schools were crude 
indeed. In most cases the school building was constructed of logs and con- 
sisted of but one room in which as few as five or six, or five times that number 
of pupils, were expected to receive instruction. Since there was a variety of 
text-books and the schools were not graded there was necessarily a great deal 
of repetition for the older children, and a correspondingly abundant opportun- 
ity for mischief. Heat was generally provided by a wood-burning, pot-bellied 
stove, sometimes located in the corner but also on occasion in the center of 
the room. In the winter those nearest the stove roasted, those farthest away 
froze. Often the older pupils assisted the teacher in hearing the younger ones 
recite their lessons, although occasionally the parents objected to this on the 
ground that their children were sent to school to receive instruction and not 
to give it. Favored pupils—the institution of “teacher’s pet” has apparently al- 
ways been with us—had various duties such as erasing the blackboard, if the 
school was lucky enough to have one, carrying in the wood for the stove, or 
keeping the water bucket, which invariably stood in the entrance way with 
its tin dipper, filled. School life was enlivened by such things as spelling bees, 
declamation contests, debates, and contests in arithmetical computation. Often 
these were public affairs, held in the evening, and constituted a vital part of 
the social life of the district. The teacher,—the term schoolmaster seems to have 
been used seldom, if at all—was expected to put on an entertainment at the 
close of the school term in which most of the children participated. The pic- 
ture presented in Edward Eggleston’s The Hoosier Schoolmaster was probably 
duplicated, at least in its broad outlines, many hundreds of times. At recess, 
and before and after school, the children played the games that have been 
familiar to generations of rural children; run-sheep-run, prisoner’s base, fox and 
geese, anti-over, blind man’s bluff, hop-scotch, and the infinite number of 
games involving the use of a ball or at least a reasonable facsimile of one. 
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Although there were schools in existence almost everywhere in the terri- 
tory, there was no system of education since there was no provision for any 
course of study or supervision on a broad basis. Such a situation was due largely 
to the frontier conditions that prevailed, and we must not overlook the fact 
that the frontiersman’s dislike of centralized authority was a major factor, 
and could be corrected only gradually. Time and the increase of population 
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that would result were the essence of the solution of the problem. In 1855 
provision for the establishment of a territorial university centered attention 
upon the problem and gave a terrific impetus to the improvement of all branches 
of instruction. 

In the “Donation Act” which passed Congress, July 17, 1854, two town- 
ships of the public lands of thirty-six sections each had been set aside for 
university purposes in the territory of Washington, the utilization and control 
of those lands to be under the direction of the legislature. It was probably 
more from a desire to secure title to those lands than from any excessive zeal 
for higher education that led the territorial legislature to consider the estab- 
lishment of a university. But there were a number of far-seeing men who 
recognized the inevitable necessity of such an institution, so that an interest 
in higher education was doubtless a factor in the passage of the act of January 
29, 1855, locating the university at Seattle and providing that a branch was 
to be located at Boisfort Plains in Lewis County. It was also provided that 
the branch was to be on equal footing with the university, one township to be 
given to each, an arrangement that was probably the result of a considerable 
amount of log-rolling. This act also provided that the county superintendents 
of schools in the territory should constitute a board of commissioners charged 
with the duty of selecting and locating the two townships. However, no 
such selection was ever made probably due to the fact that the educational 
organization in the territory was too incomplete and disorganized to allow 
for any concerted action. 

In 1858 another law was passed repealing the law of 1855 and providing 
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that the university should be located at Cowlitz Farm Prairie in Lewis County, 
conditional on a grant of land of one hundred and sixty acres on “an eligible 
part of said prairie” being deeded to the territory as a location for the univer- 
sity. It was further provided that the proceeds of the two townships should 
be applied to the support of the university. No action was taken on that part 
of the law constituting the county superintendents as a Board of Commissioners 
to select the townships and it apparently remained in force. However, on 
January 20, 1860, this part of the law was repealed, and a board of three 
persons set up for that specific purpose. In order to secure prompt action 
they were ordered to proceed immediately to make their selections. 

At the next session of the legislature, on December 12, 1860, Mr. Stone 
of Kitsap County introduced a bill to again locate the university at Seattle. 
This bill passed both houses on that same day in a bit of parliamentary rail- 
roading that probably has few equals. This bill specifically repealed the law 
of 1858 which had put the institution at Cowlitz Farm Prairie, as well as all 
other legislation which might be in conflict with it. It did require a deed of 
ten acres of land “eligibly situated in the vicinity of Seattle” to the university 
for use as a campus. In territorial days, the signature of the Governor was 
not required on legislation, and so this act took effect and was in force on 
its passage by the legislature. 

Possibly in fear that the legislature might again change its mind and move 
the university away from Seattle, the civic-minded citizens of that community 
immediately set about to bring into existence an institution that would insure 
permanence. Arthur A. Denny, Edward Lander, and C. C. Terry donated ten 
acres of land in the heart of present down-town Seattle for a campus, the 
greater part of the donation being made by Mr. Denny. In May 1861, the 
cornerstone of the first building was laid, and on November 4, the university 
opened its doors to its first students. The honor of being the first president 
of the institution, he was, in fact, the only member of the faculty, went to 
Asa Shinn Mercer, who had come out to the territory only a short time before, 
and had been employed at manual labor during the construction of the build- 
ing. But Mercer was a college graduate, and had influential friends in Seattle 
as previously noted, and it was undoubtedly these facts which were responsible 
for his appointment. There were about thirty students in attendance, the most 
of them in the primary grades with a few secondary schools pupils, and only 
one, Clarence B. Bagley, of collegiate rank. There is no record of the subjects 
taught during this first year, but there was only one building and all classes 
met in one room located in the southwest corner of that building, so con- 
gestion was probably too mild a term for the situation that existed. 

The second term, which also found Mr. Mercer in charge, was preceded 
by considerable advertising in an attempt to attract pupils which stressed the 
absence of sectional bias or influence. The Civil War was then in progress, and 
a good many families from the southern states had settled in the territory, and 
this advertising also emphasized the “rigid guards” maintained “over the moral 
demeanor and accomplished manner” of the students. This second year began 
on October 10, 1862 and school was held for a term of five months. There 
had been a substantial increase in enrollment, there being now fifty-six pupils 
in attendance, thirty-five in the primary, thirteen in the grammar school, and 
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seven of preparatory rank. ‘There was one student of collegiate rank proper, 
a member of the freshman class, whose name we do not even know, so poorly 
kept were the records. Again Mr. Mercer was apparently the only teacher, 
although there seems to have been a “librarian” who may have assisted him. 
In other words, the university was not much more than an elementary or 
secondary school, it was certainly not a college, and this situation was to 
prevail for many years to come.'® This condition was honestly recognized, 
and justified years later by President Anderson, when he said:— 


Our common school system is in so imperfect a condition that the 
district schools do not to any extent become feeders for a College. While 
these causes operate, the conversion of the University to a college proper 
must be slow and gradual. From the necessity of the case, it must yet 
provide instruction in the lower branches of study until such time as 
the District schools shall be thoroughly graded and the Academy system 
engrafted thereon. To build up the University, schools must grow up 
from the ground.” 


It was 1876 before the first class graduated from the Territorial University. 
This consisted of but one person, Miss Clara McCarty, who received the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Science, and following that there were no further gradu- 
ations until 1881.” 

The law of 1854 was the basic school law of the territory for many years, 
in the course of which it was changed and altered to some extent, although 
none of the changes were of any great importance. Most of them dealt 
with the tax base since the pocket-book nerve, although not mentioned in 
any of the text-books, is one of the most sensitive in the human anatomy. The 
millage varied from two to “not more than eight” and the purpose for which 
the money so raised was to be used ranged from the hiring of teachers to 
“the purpose of establishing and maintaining schools.” It was also provided 
that the districts could levy further taxes by a popular vote to purchase, lease, 
or construct a school-house, or to acquire the site for one. They could also 
use money so raised to buy equipment such as globes or other physical appara- 
tus, or to acquire books for a library. This money could also be used to pur- 
chase fuel, but in 1860 it was provided that the district tax could not be used 
to hire a teacher. It was also provided that the inhabitants of a district could 
be assessed for tuition and fuel. In 1866 the law was changed to read that the 
district might vote a tax “for any purpose whatever connected with and for 
the benefit of the schools and the promotion of education in the district.” 
Later, feeling that this gave entirely too much leeway, some restrictions were 
placed on this grant, but in 1871, the law was again changed “to permit by 
vote of the district any tax for any purpose.” 

In regard to the certification of teachers the law of 1854 had provided 
that the county superintendents should examine teachers and issue certificates 
to those persons who were of good moral character and who were otherwise 
deemed worthy. The subjects in which the teachers were to be examined were 
not specified but the fee was set at one dollar. In fact the law did not expressly 
state that teachers must have a certificate in order to teach but that was 
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probably implied. In 1857 the law was modified to permit the local school 
boards to determine the qualifications of the teachers they employed, although 
it was specifically stated that they might demand a certificate issued by the 
county superintendent.” 
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In 1861 the legislature, fully conscious of the chaotic conditions that 
prevailed in the common schools, moved to remedy the situation by providing 
for the appointment of a Territorial Superintendent of Schools. While the 
term was to be for three years the law made no mention of a salary. In the 
bill as originally drawn, it was provided that George F. Whitworth was to 
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be appointed to the position but an amendment was added and the position 
went to the Reverend B. C. Lippincott, a Methodist minister and also the 
President of the Puget Sound Institute in Olympia, and a powerful figure in 
the educational picture of the day. This bill also provided that the Superinten- 
dent was to report annually to the legislature, and was to make recommenda- 
tions for improvements in the educational organization. Mr. Lippincott appar- 
ently took his duties very seriously and devoted a large part of his first annual 
report to criticism of the newly established Territorial University. He ap- 
parently felt that the money that was being appropriated for that institution 
could be devoted much more profitably to the public schools, and believed that 
it was worse than nonsense to try to maintain a university under the frontier 
conditions that then existed in Washington Territory. He expressed doubt 
as to whether there was in the entire territory a single young man who could 
pass a college entrance examination, and he pointed out that in all King County 
there were not one hundred children of lawful school age. While there was 
a great deal of merit in the point of view expressed, and his report could 
have been strengthened by reference to the actual conditions prevailing—since 
as noted earlier the university at this time was really nothing but a private 
elementary school—there was a not unnatural suspicion that the Superinten- 
dent was allowing his interest in private schools to prejudice his judgment. 
So while there were undoubtedly a good many of the legislators who agreed 
with Mr. Lippincott, there were many more who did not, and accordingly a 
bill to abolish the position of Territorial Superintendent of Schools, and thus 
deprive him of his office, was immediately introduced and passed by a large 
majority on the fifteenth of January, 1872. Whatever the causes of this action 
may have been, and however justified, in the long run, it was most unfortunate 
from the viewpoint of public school education since it meant that for another 
decade the common schools of the territory would flounder along without 
adequate direction or supervision.” 

Supplementing the work of the elementary schools were the academies, 
which were largely, although by no means entirely, sectarian or denominational 
in origin and in character, and which served as secondary schools, and in 
many cases as elementary schools, during the territorial period, and until the 
establishment of the public high schools. Most of the members of the religious 
denominations who journeyed to any new territory were vitally interested in 
education; sometimes education seems to have taken a place ahead of religion. 
This interest generally manifested itself in the establishment of colleges but in the 
frontier communities very few people were qualified to undertake college work 
and so preparatory schools had to be first established. This situation was almost 
universal; it prevailed on every frontier and was by no means peculiar to the 
Pacific northwest. Many of the most famous of American colleges and uni- 
versities started as academies, having their origin in humble and unpretentious 
denominational schools which gradually grew and evolved until the present 
state of development was reached. Many others found their usefulness at an 
end with the passing of the pioneer days and faded out of existence. Here, 
as in so many other instances, Washington Territory merely recapitulated the ex- 
perience of earlier frontiers, and many of the state’s private colleges of today started 
as sectarian academies. A few of the academies preserve their original char- 
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acter while others, that went out of existence many years ago, exist only in the 
memories of old timers, and there are doubtless some that have been entirely 
forgotten. In the years between 1856 and 1859 not less than forty-three 
academies and seminaries—both denominational and nondenominational—were 
established, and these rendered distinctive service to the cause of education 
in both the territory and the State of Washington. 


(Courtesy Tacoma Chamber of Commerce) 
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Earliest of them all was the Puget Sound Wesleyan Institute which was 
established in Olympia in 1856 and which continued for five years, and later 
was revived under other names. In 1857, a Catholic institution, Providence 
Academy for Girls, was started at Vancouver by Mother Joseph. This institu- 
tion is still in existence and enjoys the distinction of being the oldest institu- 
tion of higher learning in the state, and one which can look back with pride 
upon more than a century of meritorious achievement as well as numerous 
contributions to the cause of education. Other Catholic schools founded in 
these early years included St. James School for boys at Vancouver, and St. 
Joseph’s for both boys and girls at Steilacoom, both of which were established in 
the year 1863. The next year saw the founding of both St. Mary’s and St. 
Vincent’s, both co-educational and both located at Walla Walla, while in 1865 
La Salla Institute came into being in the same city. In 1876 Our Lady of 
Seven Dolors was established at Cowlitz and St. Joseph’s Academy at Yakima. 

Other denominational schools included St. Paul’s School for Girls, founded 
by the Episcopal Church in Walla Walla in 1873. This school is still in ex- 
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istence and across the years has maintained an outstanding record, and still 
attracts students from many parts of the United States. In 1878 the Baptists 
established Colfax Academy. This institution, which lasted for fourteen years, 
was apparently quite successful at first and in 1885 expanded by adding a 
college course to its offerings. But this action was apparently over-ambitious, 
for seven years later it closed its doors. In nearby Huntsville, about three 
miles from the town of Waitsburg, the United Brethren in 1879 established 
Washington Seminary. It is said to have consisted of one simple and unpre- 
tentious building, but could accommodate more than one hundred students 
and must have met a real need since it lasted for more than a quarter of a 
century. Vancouver Seminary, a Methodist institution, established in 1868, 
lasted only six years, but in 1882 the same denomination founded two other 
schools, the Olympia Collegiate Institute and the Spokane Methodist College, 
the first named lasting for ten years and the latter for nine, both failures in all 
probability being due to the great state-wide interest in the establishment of 
the College of Puget Sound by that denomination. In the same year, 1882, 
Puget Sound Academy came into existence. Established by the Congregational 
Church originally at Steilacoom, where classes were held in the old court 
house, it closed in 1886 and was re-established at Coupeville where it remained 
for twelve years, finally moving to Snohomish where it remained in existence 
until about 1905. During the time of its existence it had established a fine 
reputation, and enjoyed a wide popularity throughout the entire area, and 
its closing was a definite educational loss to the state.?” 

Although the denominational and sectarian schools dominated, there were 
a few attempts at non-denominational establishments. To the University of 
Washington would go the distinction of being the first public institution, and 
in 1864 the legislature had passed a bill accepting the proposition of the Con- 
gress of the United States granting lands to the territory for an agricultural 
college. During the next year provision was made for the establishment of such 
an institution with the added provision that it was to be located in Clark County, 
Vancouver being the site finally selected. But nothing further was done, and 
it was many years before the State College actually came into being. 

But the first non-sectarian academy proper was that of Klickitat, establish- 
ed at Goldendale in 1879, and which remained in existence until 1906, its long 
period of activity being due at least partially to the fact that it had the local 
area almost entirely to itself. In 1882 the Benjamin P. Cheney Academy was 
established at Cheney, to be followed four years later by the Northwest Normal 
School at Lynden, in 1889 by the Port Townsend and Northwest Normal 
School, and in 1892 by the Vashon College and Academy located at Burton. 
The schools at Cheney and Lynden ultimately evolved—although that is not 
precisely the word to describe what happened—into Eastern and Western 
Colleges of Education respectively. The school on Vashon Island continued 
in existence until 1910. The one at Port Townsend is interesting for a num- 
ber of reasons. It came into being largely as a community enterprise, the town 
constructing a three story building and attracting about one hundred students 
without having apparently given any thought to either a course of study 
or a faculty. Finally Mr. W. W. Felger, later a prominent attorney in Seattle, 
was persuaded to take over the supervision of the school. He assembled a faculty 
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and operated the intitution for two years, but after his departure the early 
enthusiasm having died away, the school gradually faded out of existence, 
and was never revived. 

There were many factors involved in the establishment of the academies. 
Since there were no public high schools, something had to be provided be- 
yond the elementary school for the more gifted students. Most parents were 
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not affluent enough to be able to send their children away to be educated, 
so that the establishment of an institution close to home was desirable. It was 
this fact that was responsible for the multiplicity of institutions that were 
established. There was also a great deal of rivalry among the various com- 
munities, and the spirit of keeping up with the neighbors was rampant. It is 
somewhat reminiscent of the French law that provided that every important 
town should have a high school, the implication being that the high school 
determined the importance of the town, and immediately every municipality 
set out to provide such an institution. In the Washington territorial period 
no less than fifty academies and seminaries were established, most of them 
lasting for several years and some of them being converted into private 
colleges. There were doubtless many more which came into being, 
functioned briefly, and then disappeared, leaving no trace except in the 
memory of some of the oldest inhabitants. Many of the religious denomina- 
tions—perhaps fearful of the effect of a secular education upon young 
and plastic minds, or from the belief that it would be better if their youth 
were to receive instruction from members of their own denomination,—estab- 
lished their own institutions. Other groups, fearful of too much religious influ- 
ence in education and holding steadfast to the old American tradition of the 
separation of church and state, founded non-sectarian academies. One of the 
best examples of this latter type is provided by the Benjamin P. Cheney 
Academy, which came into being largely as the result of the need of the 
community for a public school which it was unable to afford. At a meeting 
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attended by a number of citizens the suggestion was made that perhaps, since 
the town was named in his honor, Mr. Cheney might be willing to help. 

The town, located on the main line of the Northern Pacific, had been 
known originally as Depot Springs, and then briefly as Billings, in honor of 
Frederick Billings, president of the railroad and for whom the city in Montana 
is named, before changing the name to Cheney. Benjamin P. Cheney, who had 
first been employed as a stage driver, had made a fortune in the express business 
and had later become a director of the Northern Pacific. After the suggestion 
that he might be interested, General Sprague, in response to a question, ven- 
tured the opinion that “Mr. Cheney might humor his pride by furnishing the 
means to build a school edifice that would stand as a monument to his memory.* 
In this surmise, the General was correct, for Mr. Cheney gave ten thousand 
dollars and the Northern Pacific donated eight acres of land. The building was 
constructed during the fall of 1881 and opened on April 3, 1882. The first 
building was 66 by 36 feet, with the long side facing the town, and of two 
stories, each of which was divided into two classrooms. The first Board of 
Trustees consisted of: General J. W. Sprague, of Tacoma, Rev. George H. 
Atkinson, of Portland, a prominent figure in the educational life of the north- 
west, and D. F. Percival of Cheney. Since there was no local school, the 
Academy was employed by the local school district to teach the children who 
would otherwise be in the public school, for which purpose the district taxed 
itself about ten mills. But in 1887 a split came when some people got the 
opinion that the Congregational Church was too influential in the affairs of 
the academy. But at no time did the curriculum advance beyond that of an 
ordinary grade school, and the classes were arranged largely according to the 
needs of the pupils. From 1887 on it waged a losing fight with the local grade 
school, and finally with the admission of Washington as a state, someone in a 
moment of inspiration that was little less than a stroke of genius suggested 
that the property be transferred to the state on the condition that the state 
establish and maintain in perpetuity a training school for teachers, since normal 
schools were provided for in the enabling act. The author of this legislation 
was Stephen P. Grubb, a member of the legislature from Cheney.” 

In the meantime the public schools had gone on much the same as before. 
The abolition of the office of Territorial Superintendent of Schools had left 
most of the common schools to drift like a ship without a rudder, and while 
many local schools were established there was no overall or central system 
of control, each county being a unit unto itself. It was another ten years 
before the situation got bad enough, and the complaints loud enough, to move 
the legislature to take any action to remedy the muddled state of affairs. How- 
ever, on November 29, 1871, a bill was passed to go into effect the first of the 
following year and providing for a Territorial Superintendent of Schools who 
was to be elected for a term of two years by a joint session of the two houses 
of the legislature. His salary was to be three hundred dollars a year, which 
included office rent, travel, supplies, and miscellaneous, and which was beg- 
garly; especially in view of the fact that the Governor received three thousand | 
dollars and the judges of the Supreme Court two thousand. As a frontier 
commonwealth the territory was not rich, but it was not poor enough to 
justify such a ridiculously low salary. The duties of the Superintendent in- 
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cluded the giving of examinations and the issuance of teachers’ certificates. 
The teachers were required to pass examinations in “orthography, reading, 
arithmetic, defining, penmanship, English composition, English grammar, geo- 
graphy, and the history of the United States.” The Superintendent also had 
to prepare blanks for the use of the county superintendents, collect statistics, 
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and submit an annual report to the legislature. He was also directed to publish 
this report in the leading newspaper of the territory with the request that 
it be copied by other papers.” 

The distinction of being the first person to held office under this law goes 
to Nelson Rounds, a Methodist minister who had been President of Willamette 
University. He served from 1872 to 1874 being succeeded in the office by 
John P. Judson, who brought about the establishment of a new code of edu- 
cation and the appointment of a Territorial Board of Education. Progress had 
been slow due to the fact that the whole school situation was so hopelessly 
disorganized and that there was no reliable information concerning any aspect 
of education. It was Mr. Rounds who compiled the first statistical material 
concerning the schools of the territory, which revealed among other things 
that out of a school age population of more than eight thousand persons, 
fewer than half of them were in the public schools, a situation that was not 
at all surprising in view of all the circumstances. He also listed the teachers’ 
institutes that had been held, but a large part of his report concerned itself 
with the value of moral training in education.” 

Building on the foundations which his predecessor had erected, the next 
Territorial Superintendent, Mr. Judson, who, due to a change in the law was 
appointed by the Governor rather than elected by the Legislature, was able 
to bring about several significant changes and improvements in the school laws 
of the territory. Coming into office in 1874, Mr. Judson, who was a German 
by birth and who had migrated to the territory from Illinois some twenty 
years before, began to devote himself systematically to the inauguration of a 
territory-wide system which would be worthy of the name, and which would 
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be a credit and a distinction to the young territory. The results of his efforts 
were embodied in the school law of 1877 which, educationally speaking, may 
be said to have marked the passing of the frontier stage, and to have placed 
Washington Territory definitely on the road to the attainment of an outstand- 
ing educational program. This law was carefully prepared. Mr. Judson first 
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called a Territorial teachers’ convention at Olympia in July, 1876, and submitted 
the proposed draft of the bill, and after this group had worked out a number of 
changes, he invited criticism and suggestions during the year. In July, 1877, 
another convention met in Seattle and spent three days working on the bill 
which was then printed and circulated throughout the state. Then in October, 
another convention in Olympia made some further modifications, after which 
it was sent to the legislature. That body made a few more changes before 
enacting it into law, to take effect on January 1, 1878.” This law provided that 
the common schools should provide instruction in the following subjects; read- 
ing, writing, orthography, geography, arithmetic, physiology, English grammar 
and the history of the United States, and “such other studies as may be author- 
ized by the directors of the district,” a clause which Professor Bolton believed 
clearly gave permissive authorization for the establishment of high schools,” 
although there were and are those who disagreed with him. Recognizing that 
all of the districts did not have equal or adequate economic resources, this law 
also provided for the establishment of union and graded schools. It also provided 
for the creation of a Territorial Board of Education consisting of three members, 
one of whom was to be the Territorial Superintendent of Schools, with the 
other two to be appointed by the Governor, one from each Judicial District. 
To this board Governor Ferry appointed Thomas Burke of King County, and 
Charles Moore of Whitman County, Superintendent Judson acting as ex-officio 
chairman." The Board of Education had certain specified duties in the giving 
of teachers’ examinations and the granting of certificates. There were also to 
be county boards who were to assist in preparing the questions and reading 
the examination papers. Three grades of county certificates were provided for, 
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third class for one year, second class for two years, and first class for three years. 
One requirement for the first class certificate was a year of successful teaching 
experience. After three years of teaching, the applicant could take one examina- 
tion for a territorial certificate. There was also a provision for reciprocity in 
the recognition of certificates with other states and territories.” 

But the principal responsibilities of the Territorial Board were outlined in 
that part of the law which provided that they were to “prescribe rules for the 
general government” that would secure efficiency and promote the true inter- 
ests of the schools. To this end the Board proceeded to organize a complete 
and detailed plan for the examination and certification of teachers, and in ad- 
dition made a full classification of the entire public school system. Further they 
drew up and published a complete and detailed course of study for the primary 
and grammar schools, which while it probably fell far short of meeting the 
curriculum requirements of the present day, was a highly creditable piece of 
work. It also provided a brief and general High School course of study consis- 
ting of two years. It is interesting to note that the Junior year provided for 
algebra and English analysis to be taught throughout the year, physiology and 
zoology the first half, and philosophy and bookkeeping the second. For the 
Senior year geometry and history were to be offered throughout the year, 
botany and the Constitution of the United States the first half, and chemistry 
and astronomy the second half. It was further provided that rhetorical exercises 
were to be stressed throughout the High School course. Following the European 
tradition the grades were numbered backwards or in reverse order of the 
present practice, grade one being the highest grade in the elementary school. 
It is not too much to say that the adoption of this course of study marked “the 
beginning of a genuine system of public education in the commonwealth of 
Washington.”*s 

Passage of the law of 1877 stimulated the development of graded schools, 
as well as of high schools in the territory. Here again definite statistics and 
records are lacking and just when the first graded school came into being, or 
when the first high school work was offered we do not know, but it is 
more than probable that in each case the lead had been taken by the private 
schools. Schools with two or more rooms had existed earlier, but legislative 
authorization for the grading of schools was first given in 1877. The following 
year Seattle schools had been graded and by 1881 there were ten graded schools 
in the territory. But most districts were not in too great a hurry to comply, 
since by 1889, of the more than eleven hundred school districts in the territory, 
only forty-nine had graded schools.** Of these King, Pierce, and Thurston 
counties had two each, and there was one each in the counties of Clark, Colum- 
bia, Jefferson and Klickitat. Although it is not a matter of certainty, these 
schools were probably located in Seattle, Vancouver, Dayton, Goldendale, 
Tacoma, Olympia, Port Townsend and Tumwater. By 1883 one more graded 
school had been added, but by 1885 there were twenty-five graded _ schools, 
and by 1887, thirty-two. A law of 1881 made graded schools compulsory in 
cities and towns with more than three hundred children of school age, but 
subject to the condition that “no language other than English and no mathematics 
higher than arithmetic shall be taught in these graded schools.’ 

By 1881 school conditions had shown a marked improvement over what 
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they had been a decade earlier. In 1881 the chances were about equal for a 
man or woman teacher in any district, although men teachers received a con- 
siderably higher salary, relatively speaking. A man teacher would receive thirty- 
five dollars a month, while a woman received twenty-five. In both cases, and as 
had earlier been the custom, the teacher “boarded round” pro rata on the fami- 
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lies of the pupils who attended the school, staying twice as long with a family 
who had two children in school as with a family who had only a single repre- 
sentative. Since board and lodging was then reckoned at four dollars a week, 
this in effect added sixteen dollars a month to the salary. Inasmuch as the 
average term of school was four months—about all that any district could 
afford—this brought the cash outlay required for a teacher’s salary to anywhere 
from-one hundred dollars to one hundred and fifty. But in this same year, 1881, 
Clallam County expended seven hundred and seventy-five dollars for school 
purposes of which all but fifteen went for teachers’ salaries. Since there were 
six one-teacher schools in the county, this brought the average salary to slightly 
over one hundred and twenty-five dollars. It is also interesting to note that the 
value of the six school buildings and grounds was placed at six hundred dollars, 
the furniture, most of which was undoubtedly home-made, at twenty dollars, 
and the school equipment at ten dollars, sufficient commentary upon the in- 
structional aids with which these early teachers were provided. But with that 
outlay the county, in the course of the year, had educated over two hundred 
children with a daily average attendance of one hundred.” 

High schools like graded schools developed slowly. Here action was 
postponed because of the work being done by the private academies, since 
the taxpayers will seldom assume for themselves a burden which private philan- . 
thropy is willing to carry for them. Also the fact that the university maintained 
a preparatory department undoubtedly acted as a deterrent to the establishment 
of a high school serving Seattle and vicinity. This situation has been duplicated 
in broad outlines on other occasions, since invariably the local citizenry are 
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unwilling to tax themselves to duplicate a service that is already being provided 
by the state.” 

Just when the first high school subjects were taught in the territory is 
not a matter of record, but it is certain that several of the private academies had 
offered instruction in high school subjects at least twenty years before the 
first publicly supported high school came into existence. The distinction of 
having the first high school in Washington Territory goes to the town 
of Dayton in Columbia County where one was established in 1881, although 
strictly speaking it was more of a private than a public school since it was 
supported by tuitions and the money for it was not taken from the general 
fund.» Two years later, E. S. Ingraham, principal of the old Central School, 
located at Seventh and Madison in Seattle, organized the first public high school 
in that city, the first class graduating, since the course was only three years, in 
1886. But the high school movement did not become widespread until much 
later and by the time of statehood, only three additional ones had been organized, 
in Tacoma, Spokane Falls and Olympia, for a total of five.” 

Mr. Judson was succeeded as Territorial Superintendent of Schools by 
Jonathan S. Houghton, who advocated higher professional standards for 
teachers and travelled extensively throughout the territory in trying to bring 
this about. No striking changes occurred during the tenure of the next two 
men to occupy the office, Charles W. Wheeler and R. C. Kerr, both of whom 
served for only one term each. In 1886 J. C. Lawrence was appointed to the 
position and devoted most of his attention to the improvement of standards 
and to advocating a course of study for the ungraded schools. Last of the 
Territorial superintendents was J. H. Morgan, who realized that statehood was 
too close to justify any great effort on his part, that with the coming of state- 
hood a new day would dawn, that he was just marking time and that it would 
be worse than useless to try to forestall the future. The years between 1877 and 
1890 had been largely years of consolidation of the gains already won, rather 
than one of future advance. With admission into the society of American. 
commonwealths, the educational development was poised and prepared for 
further advance. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 


The San Juan Boundary Dispute 


between the United States and the Dominion of Canada in the follow- 
ing words: 


ale HE OREGON TREATY OF June 15, 1846 had defined the boundary 


From the point on the forty-ninth parallel of North latitude where 
the boundary laid down in existing treaties and conventions between 
Great Britain and the United States terminates, the line boundary between 
the territories of Her Majesty and those of the United States shall be 
continued westward along the said forty-ninth parallel of North latitude, 
to the middle of the channel which separates the continent from Vancouver’s 
Island; and thence southerly, through the middle of such channel, and 
of Fuca’s Straits, to the Pacific Ocean; provided, however, that the naviga- 
tion of the whole of said channel and straits, south of the forty-ninth par- 
allel of North latitude, remain free and open to both parties. 


The trouble was that there were several channels, and at least two main 
ones, and no one at the time took the trouble to indicate precisely which one 
was meant. The most western of the two was the Haro Canal, while farther to 
the East was Rosario Strait and between them was the group of islands 
known as the San Juan Islands or the Haro Archipelago. These consisted of 
eight sizable islands, namely San Juan, Lopez, Orcas, Stuart, Decatur, Wal- 
dron, Blakely, and Shaw, and numerous smaller ones, for a total of about 
one hundred and seventy square miles of land area. It was these islands which 
were the main objects of contention in the dispute between the United States 
and Great Britain, and hence the controversy has become known as the San 
Juan Dispute. This prolonged international controversy could have been 
avoided with a little foresight, and the fact that it was not places the blame 
squarely upon President James K. Polk, for it was his anxiety to get the 
treaty ratified that was primarily responsible for the fact that a more accurate 
delimitation of the water boundary was not made. Both the Secretary of State, 
James Buchanan, and Senator Thomas Hart Benton seem to have been aware 
of the oversight and of the ambiguity of the description, but feeling that any 
mention of it would only serve to delay, and perhaps even to prevent the 
ratification of the long sought agreement, each kept his own counsel and as a 
result the ratifications were exchanged with the water portion of the boundary 
still indefinite and uncertain. 

But the Hudson’s Bay Company, which had long been the spearhead of 
British imperial expansion in North America, and which was in the process 
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of moving its Pacific northwest headquarters from Fort Vancouver on the 
Columbia River, to Fort Victoria, on Vancouver’s Island, was anxious to secure 
a definite delimitation of the boundary. In 1849 the Company was given the 
right to govern and to colonize Vancouver’s Island, although nothing was said 


about the islands to the east. The local governor, Sir James Douglas, with head- 
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quarters at Victoria, had already established a fishing station on San Juan, 
the largest of the group of islands, and had also called the attention of the 
British Foreign Office to the fact that the Americans were beginning to assert 
a claim to the San Juan group.” In the years following he warned off a party 
of Americans who had attempted to start logging operations on Lopez Island. 
On December 13, 1853, he also started a sheep farm on San Juan Island and 
named Mr. Charles J. Griffin, not only manager of the farm but also justice 
of the peace and civil magistrate as well, thus extending British law and British 
jurisdiction to the island group.’ He continued to urge the Foreign Office to 
bring about the establishment of a definite boundary as soon as possible and 
he put forward arguments as to why that boundary should be Rosario Strait 
rather than Haro Canal. In addition to the fact that the islands had great strategic 
and economic value in his opinion, he argued that the only channel known to 
be navigable at the time the treaty was made was Rosario, since this had been 
the one that Captain George Vancouver had followed, and that it was the 
only one that could be navigated with safety by sailing vessels. He also pointed 
out—and in this he had his best argument—that it was the only navigable 
opening to British territories on the Gulf of Georgia. But the British Foreign 
Office refused to allow itself to get excited, and apparently fearful that some 
rash and precipitate action on the part of Douglas might lead to war between 
the two powers, warned him to be especially circumspect and cautious in all 
of his actions towards the American officials and settlers.‘ 

In 1853 the Territorial Legislature of Oregon had provided that the 
western boundary of that territory should run through Haro Channel, and had 
included the San Juan Islands as a part of Island County. After the division of 
the country, Washington Territory had continued the arrangement in effect. 
In September, 1853, Isaac N. Ebey, who was the Collector of Customs for 
Puget Sound, decided that the islands lay within his jurisdiction’ and notified 
Governor Douglas that he was trespassing on American soil. Mr. Ebey was, how- 
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ever, unable to enforce the collection of taxes, but he did place an American 
Collector of Customs, a Mr. Weber, on the island in order to keep an eye on 
what the British were doing. The latter, for their part, swore out a warrant for 
Weber’s arrest, but that individual, having force on his side, took it away from 
the British officer sent to serve it on him, and declared that he would not leave 
the island except under force. In the meantime he retained possession of the 
warrant as evidence of what the British were up to, and of their pretensions. 
Ultimately, however, Mr. Weber did leave the island under the threat of death, 
and his two successors, Oscar Olney, and Paul Hibbs, Jr., also were forced to 
leave because of threats on their lives by the Northern Indians.° 

In 1854 the San Juan Island group had been taken from Island County and 
made a part of Whatcom County. In March, 1855, Sheriff Barnes of Whatcom 
attempted to collect real estate taxes from the Hudson’s Bay Company post on 
San Juan, and being unsuccessful seized thirty head of sheep belonging to the 
Company and sold them in order to satisfy the delinquent taxes. This action, 
as might have been expected, aroused the British to action, and Douglas immedi- 
ately wrote to Governor Isaac Stevens protesting what to him was a high-handed 
and arbitrary action, although it was no more so than his assertion of power 
over the islands and his appointment of a magistrate for them. He asked Stevens 
if he had authorized Sheriff Barnes to collect taxes in the islands, and also 
asserted that all of the islands west of Rosario Strait were the property of the 
British Empire. 

Governor Stevens, however, refused to retreat an inch. His answer was 
firm but polite, “straight-forward and neither apologetic or uncertain,” since 
he had probably heard the British bluster before. 

This incident led to instructions to Governor Stevens to exercise a great 
deal of caution and to refrain from any action that might lead to hostilities. 
Although assessments were made later on the property of the Company and of 
British subjects on the islands, no attempt at collection was made and they 
were simply allowed to fall into arrears, pending the final settlement of the 
water boundary. That this constituted a considerable loss to the economy of 
Washington Territory is evident from the fact that in 1859 the taxes of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company alone would have been almost one thousand dollars.® 

This same incident led to increased action on the part of the British looking 
toward the final settlement of the boundary. But although Governor Stevens 
had refused to yield an inch, no further attempts were made by Sheriff Barnes 
or his successors to collect taxes from the British inhabitants of the islands, 
although the assessments were regularly levied. In 1856 the British suggested 
that in order to avoid delay in the settlement of the boundary that both countries 
agree on Rosario Strait. To this the United States was unwilling to agree, but a 
bill appropriating a sum of money with which to defray the expense of run- 
ning the boundary was passed by Congress, and it now seemed as if the 
controversy would be brought to some kind of a settlement. 

As its commissioner, the United States appointed Archibald Campbell, a 
professional surveyor and civil engineer, and as his assistant, John G. Parks of 
the Corps of Engineers. The latter was to be Chief Astronomer and Surveyor. 
On their part the British appointed Captain John Charles Prevost, as Commis- 
sioner, and Captain George Henry Richards as his assistant. Both Mr. Campbell 
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and Captain Prevost were at Esquimault Harbor in June of 1857, but the nego- 
tiations did not begin until that fall since Provost insisted on waiting for Captain 
Richards whom he expected to run some surveys for him. But when the latter 
did not arrive, Prevost finally reluctantly went ahead. Each commissioner was 
fully committed to his own point of view, and in the absence of a third party, 
it should have been obvious from the beginning that any kind of agreement was 
impossible. Captain Prevost outlined as a beginning the conditions under 
which he felt that the boundary be determined. Basing his entire argument on 
the language of the treaty, he attempted to show that the negotiators intended 
that Rosario Strait should be the boundary since the channel mentioned had to 
have three characteristics: 
First, it should separate the continent from Vancouver’s Island. Second, 
it should admit of the boundary line being carried through the middle of 
the channel in a southerly direction. Third, it should be a navigable channel. 


He argued that Rosario satisfied all three of these requirements, while Haro 
Canal satisfied only the third point. He argued that Haro did not separate 
Vancouver’s Island from the mainland because there were several navigable 
channels between those two bodies of land, and did not satisfy the second point 
since its channel lay more westerly than southerly.’ 

To this argument Mr. Campbell replied that the term “southerly” was used 
in the sense of being opposed to “northerly” and that no treaty could give exact 
directions unless a thorough survey had been made at the time the treaty was 
made, as it had not been in this case. Nor did Rosario Strait separate the island 
of Vancouver from the mainland because there were several islands and channels 
lying between the two, and he concluded by remarking that Haro Canal was 
the only channel that could satisfy the true interpretation of the treaty because 
it was the broadest, deepest, shortest, and most navigable.® Throughout the nego- 
tiations, Mr. Campbell based the greater part of his argument on the historical 
backgrounds of the question, while Captain Prevost relied on arguments based 
on the language used in the treaty. Prevost added one weak argument, that the 
words “the channel separate the continent from Vancouver's Island, rather 
than vice versa,” meant that the channel must be next to the continent rather 
than next to Vancouver’s Island.2 Neither side was able to convince the 
other so Captain Prevost then put forward a compromise suggestion, that the 
boundary line be run through the middle of the whole body of water that 
separated the mainland from Vancouver’s Island, but to this Campbell refused 
to agree, and there was nothing to do but to admit that they had failed. Both 
men had full authority to settle the dispute according to his own interpretation 
of the treaty, and apparently Campbell was of the opinion that his adversary 
had authority to commit the government of Her Brittanic Majesty to any 
agreement that might be arrived at. But such was apparently not the case as 
Prevost’s authority was limited to a settlement at Rosario Strait which was the 
extreme British position, or one according to the compromise that he had 
suggested. It has been claimed, and with considerable justification, that had Mr. 
Campbell known of these limitations that he probably would not have proceeded 
with the negotiations in the first place.’? 

There the matter rested until 1859. The Fraser River gold rush had brought 
a large number of men to the Puget Sound region the year previously, and when 
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they failed to make the expected fortune in mining, many of them began to 
look about for farms, and to settle on desirable tracts under the pre-emption 
act. A number of these men took up claims on the islands of the San Juan 
group. These began to cause Governor Douglas, who in the meantime had 
been forced to relinquish his post with the Hudson’s Bay Company, considerable 
concern. Douglas had been Governor since 1851, but in 1858 had been required 
to surrender his post with the Company” in an early application of the conflict 
of interests doctrine. But it takes more than the formal surrender of a position 
to accomplish this, and Douglas continued, as subsequent events were to abun- 
dantly illustrate, to be a zealous promoter and jealous guardian of the interests 
and activities of that great commercial organization. He renewed his suggestion 
for a prompt settlement of the controversy, and also argued that some sort 
of an arrangement would have to be worked out for securing land and other 
titles until the question of the permanent ownership of the islands could be 
determined. Lord Aberdeen and Sir Richard Pakenham, both of whom had 
played a conspicuous part in the settlement of the original boundary by the 
treaty of 1846, were appealed to, and both gave it as their opinion that the 
negotiators had in mind neither Haro Canal nor Rosario Strait but instead had 
considered the whole body of water which lay between the mainland and 
Vancouver’s island as the dividing line. This would probably have meant a line 
drawn through the middle of that body of water as the actual boundary, and 
would have meant that some of the islands would have gone to one nation and 
the remainder to the other. 

In the meantime the British had become aware of the great strategic and 
economic importance of this island group, with a resulting reluctance to sur- 
render any possible title that the empire might have to any part of it. The 
primary importance was strategic since an American fort erected there would 
command the routes for shipping from the Pacific, Victoria and Esquimault 
to the mainland of British Columbia, and would make impossible the defense of 
the province.’? The waters to the south were also believed to constitute—and still 
do today—one of the best fishing areas in the western hemisphere. The Hudson’s 
Bay Company had established a fishing station there which regularly packed each 
year from two thousand to three thousand barrels of salmon, and it was a well- 
known fact that the resources had only begun to be exploited. In addition 
there was an abundance of cod and halibut, as well as other commercial fish. 
The sheep raising venture of the Company had been successful far beyond 
expectations, and it was claimed that the ideal climate and grazing conditions 
which the islands afforded not only induced rapid growth but also produced a 
mutton of superior quality and flavor. There were also said to be extensive 
deposits of coal and limestone, the latter being especially valuable. But as 
emphasized above it was the strategic position of the islands that was of the 
greatest interests to British and Americans alike. As the Americans saw it, the 
possession of these islands plus Vancouver Island would give the British absolute 
domination of the straits as well as the key to Puget Sound, and that possession 
of the San Juans by the Americans was absolutely necessary in order to have 
an equal chance to hold possession of the entrance to Puget Sound.!? As is 
usually the case there was a great deal of nonsense perpetrated under the guise 
of national interest. Thus one British writer later went so far as to refer to San 
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Juan as “the Kronstadt of the Pacific,” and Captain Prevost claimed that 
although it was a very fertile and beautiful island, its possession by Great 
Britain would be of “the utmost value” even though it were a bare and desolate 
waste.1* 

Then came the celebrated dispute over the killing, by an American, of a 
pig owned by a British resident of the islands, an incident which—although 
trivial in itself—could have, and for a time did, threaten to lead to war. On 
the islands potatoes were a very valuable commodity since the only way they 
could be obtained was by a forty mile trip across the straits. The American, by 
name Lyman A. Cutler, planted a small tract of land to potatoes and the growth 
of these tubers was watched with a great deal of interest and some anxiety by 
the members of the American colony on the islands. But Charles J. Griffin, the 
representative of the Hudson’s Bay Company, had a pig, perhaps several of 
them, which seemed to have an insatiable appetite for potatoes, and made re- 
peated raids on Cutler’s garden patch, despite the fence which the latter erected 
in a futile attempt to keep them out. When Cutler protested to Griffin against 
these depredations with the request that Mr. Griffin keep his pig out of Cutler’s 
potato patch, the latter countered with the request that Cutler keep the potatoes 
out of the pig’® Cutler, very much exasperated, thereupon resorted to direct 
action, and shot and killed the pig the next time that it raided his potato patch. 
He immediately went to Griffin and offered to pay for the animal, but the 
latter, in great rage, demanded the unheard of sum of one hundred dollars which 
Cutler quite understandably refused to pay. Griffin argued that the animal was 
a very valuable one while Cutler maintained that it was almost worthless. 
Thereupon dire threats as to what would happen were apparently made on 
both sides. Griffin, or one of his friends, threatened to send to Vancouver 
Island for a gunboat, have Cutler arrested, and taken to Fort Victoria for trial 
before a British court. To this Cutler had no idea of submitting, and he and the 
other Americans prepared to defend themselves against any British action. The 
result was that when a British posse did arrive for the purpose of arresting 
Cutler, it was unable to accomplish its mission. Cutler apparently threatened to 
shoot the first man who attempted to lay hands on him, and none of the British 
officers was willing to be that man. So the British withdrew in frustration after 
little more than an exchange of uncomplimentary language between the two 
factions, plus threats as to what would happen to Cutler if he failed to pay 
the one hundred dollars that Griffin demanded. 

At this time the military Department of Oregon was under the command 
of General William Selby Harney, with headquarters at Fort Vancouver on the 
Columbia. He had been appointed a Brigadier-General in January 1858 follow- 
ing a distinguished career which had included service in the Black Hawk and 
Seminole wars and against the Sioux on the Great Plains. He had served with 
distinction in the Mexican War and had been on duty in Utah before being 
ordered to Oregon and assigned to the command of the Department.'® On June 
28, 1859, General Harney had left his headquarters for a visit of inspection to the 
various posts on Puget Sound, a trip that was made in the steamer Massachusetts 
under the command of Captain William Hale Fauntleroy. This steamer had 
been turned over to the army by the navy only a short time before. On the 
eighth of July he was at Fort Victoria, having previously visited both Fort 
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Steilacoom and Fort Bellingham. The next day he visited San Juan Island, 
which was also known as Bellevue, where he found about twenty-five American 
families, and where he learned of the situation that had resulted from the shoot- 
ing of the pig. On Independence Day, the Americans on the island had cele- 
brated the day and hoisted the Stars and Stripes, allowing the flag to remain 
for several days so that it was still flying at the time of his visit, and may pos- 
sibly have attracted his attention to the island.’* On the eleventh of July these 
families petitioned the general to establish a garrison on the island for the 
dual purpose of protecting them against the depredations of the Northern 
Indians as well as against the oppression by the agents of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. 

General Harney was not one to shrink from the call of duty as he saw it 
and he reported: 


To prevent a repetition of this outrage, I have ordered the company at 
Fort Bellingham to be established on San Juan Island for the protection of 
our citizens, and the steamer Massachusetts is directed to rendezvous at that 
place with a second company to protect our interests in all parts of the 
Sound.18 


The company ordered to San Juan was Company D of the Ninth Infantry, 
commanded by Captain George E. Pickett, later to win fame as the leader of 
Pickett’s charge at Gettysburg. And it might be noted in passing that Pickett’s 
adjutant was Second Lieutenant James W. Forsyth, later to win a considerable 
reputation as an Indian fighter against the tribes of the Great Plains. It is also 
worthy of note that in connection with the complaint of the settlers against 
the attacks of the “northern Indians” from Alaska, that the murder of Colonel 
Ebey, on Whidby Island, in 1857, assumes a new significance. It was claimed and 
denied that this attack among others was instigated by the officials of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. 

Captain Pickett was ordered to protect American citizens against both 
the depredations of the Indians from the north, and the attempts of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company to force them from the island. In the first case, he was not 
to permit any force of those Indians to visit San Juan Island or the waters of 
Puget Sound which were under the jurisdiction of the United States. The 
Indians were to be warned to return to their own country, and in the event of 
opposition being offered the most active means of enforcing the orders were 
to be employed. In the second place Pickett was to afford adequate protection to 
the Americans on the islands in their rights as such. General Harney specific- 
ally mentioned the threat of the British authorities to remove an American Citi- 
zen to Fort Victoria for trial, and said that while he hoped that no further 
attempt at anything of this sort would be made, that if it should the British 
were to be informed that they would not be permitted to interfere with 
American citizens in any way. Any British grievance which they felt demanded 
redress could be examined only under American laws, and the complaints must 
be submitted through the proper channels. Captain Pickett was also cautioned 
in selecting a site for his establishment to select one that would be large enough 
to accommodate from four to six companies of infantry, since future contingen- 
cies might require an encampment of that size.1® 

On the twenty-seventh of July, Pickett landed his company of some sixty 
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men on San Juan Island, having reached that location the day before. He 
immediately issued an order in which he announced his intention of establishing 
a military post on the island. He informed the inhabitants that he and his men 
were there to protect them, and asked that all forays and depredations of the 
northern Indians should be reported to him immediately so that they might be 
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properly dealt with. He also declared that inasmuch as the island was American 
soil, only the law and jurisdiction of the United States would be recognized. 
The order closed with these words: 


This being United States territory, no laws other than those of the 
United States, nor courts, except as such are held by virtue of said laws, will 
be recognized or allowed on this island.”° 


The American camp was established on a narrow neck of land opposite the 
harbor of Griffin Bay, which was the anchorage generally used by the Hudson’s 
Bay Company ships and where there was a wharf. That evening the British ship 
of war Satellite, under the command of Captain Prevost arrived, and after about 
twenty-four hours surveying the situation, returned to the base at Esquimault. 
On the evening of the twenty-ninth, the Tribune, under the command of 
Captain Geoffrey Phipps Hornby, entered the harbor and remained there for 
about three weeks. The news of the American occupation of the island and of 
Pickett’s order had come as a terrific shock to the British officials in Victoria, 
and resulted in the creation of a great deal of excitement. On the thirtieth Mr. 
Charles J. Griffin, the representative of the Hudson’s Bay Company on San Juan, 
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wrote to Pickett, informing him that the ground on which his camp was pitched 
was British owned, and under the control of the Hudson’s Bay Company, and 
demanding an immediate withdrawal of the occupying forces. To this the 
American Captain sarcastically replied that he was not there at the request of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company but on the specific orders of the American govern- 
ment.?! 

On the second of August Governor Douglas re-asserted the claim of Great 
Britain to all the islands of the Haro Archipelago, and protested the American 
occupation of the islands. He felt that a strong show of force would cause 
the Americans to withdraw, and that if a collision was to come, it would be 
better to have it come before the Americans were in sufficient force to make 
their dislodgement difficult—if not impossible—by the forces at his command. 
Thereupon, Captain Hornby of the Tribune asked Pickett for a conference, 
which was held on the third of August, and at which the British captain insisted 
that if the Americans did not withdraw a collision would be inevitable, but 
Pickett refused to scare and replied that he would take his departure only on 
the specific orders of his government. To this Hornby suggested a joint occupa- 
tion of the island by the troops of both governments, but Pickett refused to 
agree and now, it being his turn, insisted that any attempt of the British to land 
troops would result in hostilities. Pickett dutifully informed General Harney of 
what had taken place and received that officer’s approval of what he had done. 
Harney wrote to his subordinate: 


The General approves the course you have pursued and further directs 
that no joint occupation or any civil jurisdiction will be permitted on San 
Juan Island by the British authorities under any circumstances.” 


Governor Stevens, of Washington Territory, had visited San Juan shortly 
after Pickett landed. On August 4, he took his departure on the steamer Julia 
with the dispatches from Pickett to Harney, which were sent on to the General 
at Vancouver. On the eighth Harney’s orders arrived at Olympia and were sent 
to Fort Steilacoom. From this has come the legend that Stevens and Pickett, 
fully aware of the sectional storm clouds rolling up on the domestic horizon, 
which were to result in the Civil War, attempted to avert that conflict by 
picking a quarrel with England in the hope and expectation that sectional con- 
troversies would be submerged in a common effort against a foreign foe.”* 
Although at first glance such an idea might appear too preposterous to merit 
serious consideration that is precisely what Secretary of State Seward did 
suggest to President Lincoln in his famous document, “Some Thoughts for the 
President’s Consideration.” 

But on receiving Pickett’s account, General Harney came to the conclusion 
that the situation was daily growing more threatening, so he sent out to reinforce 
Captain Pickett, ordering Colonel Silas Casey, commanding at Fort Steilacoom, 
to transfer four companies of the Third Artillery stationed at the post to the 
island of San Juan. He also sent a request to the Senior Officer of the Squadron 
of the Pacific, stationed at San Francisco, for naval support.*# 

On the ninth of August, Colonel Casey left Fort Steilacoom, in the steamer 
Julia, with the four companies. Soon after leaving he learned from another ship 
which they met in the Sound, that the British were keeping a close watch on 
Pickett’s camp and that any attempt to land reinforcements for him would 
Washington II—7 
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probably result in hostilities. Casey had no desire to start a war but his orders 
were positive and peremptory, and left little or no room for interpretation, so 
he continued on his way. But here luck intervened in that a heavy fog came 
down, completely blanketing the islands, and the captain of the Julia managed 
to anchor along the coast of the island and put the men ashore, from where they 
marched overland to the American camp. Then the steamer proceeded to the 
wharf in Griffin Harbor where it landed the supplies, the cannon, and the 
ammunition for the American camp without any interference from the British 
warships since there was no attempt to land reinforcements—in the strict sense 
of the term—as the Julia now had no soldiers aboard. 


The sight of the empty steamer anchored close to the shore in the gray 
of the morning, and the cheers of the re-inforcements as they marched into 
Pickett’s fort on the hill above, first apprised the British navy of the success- 
ful landing.?° 


Governor Douglas, very much incensed by the American action, and also 
impelled by his fear that the Americans might gain a permanent foothold on the 
island, ordered Captain Hornby to fire on the American position and drive 
them away, but: Hornby refused to obey since he realized that it would probably 
precipitate a war and also because he probably doubted the Governor’s authority 
to give such an order. Instead Captain Hornby waited until he could consult 
his superior, Rear Admiral Baynes, who, on being told of the order, positively 
refused to approve it. Instead, Admiral Baynes on the sixteenth of August, gave 
Hornby an order not to, on any account, take the initiative in beginning hostili- 
ties by firing on the Americans, or on any works which the latter had erected. 
The Admiral has been characterized as “a bluff and hearty old salt, who supplied 
the necessary “common sense’ and ‘refused to go to war over the shooting of 
a pig.” 

The respective governments of Great Britain and the United States were 
apparently taken by surprise on the receipt of the full information from the 
commanders on the northwest coast informing them of what had actually taken 
place, and of how near the controversy had come to resulting in the outbreak 
of hostilities between the two nations, since neither regarded the San Juan 
Islands as being that valuable. The government of the United States was of the 
opinion that General Harney had taken too positive a stand and one not at all 
in harmony with our professed desire to settle the controversy by pacific 
means. So General Winfield Scott, ‘(Old Fuss and Feathers” of Mexican War 
fame, who was now Commander-in-Chief of the Army, was ordered to the 
scene of threatened hostilities, with the full knowledge that his government 
looked with favor upon the earlier suggestion by Captain Hornby, of the British 
Navy, for a joint military occupation of the islands until such time as the 
question of sovereignty could be finally decided by negotiation. In the 
minds of most American officials, this was the best solution in view of all the 
circumstances. The mere fact that Scott was sent out showed that the American 
government considered the matter to be of great imporance and at the same 
time they did not feel that General Harney was equal to the responsibility.** 

The feelings of the British were very similar to those of the Americans. 
Like the United States, the government of Lord Russell had no desire to allow 
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the controversy to involve the two nations in war, especially in view of the 
disturbed international situation in Europe, where the Italian war for liberation 
from Austria was just beginning, and had aroused fears that the British Empire 
might be involved. The British Cabinet, as a result, was not inclined to enter on 
any American adventure over a comparatively small tract of territory, and 
whatever the feelings of the officials on the ground might be, responsible leaders 
in London saw joint military occupation as the most attractive temporary solu- 
tion. Accordingly positive and peremptory orders were sent to Governor 
Douglas ordering him not to take any provocative action, or any further steps 
in the matter unless in reply to a hostile and overt act on the part of the Ameri- 
can troops. But in the meantime British officials on the ground had had an 
opportunity to cool off somewhat, and a council of officers, who, as the ones 
who would have to do the actual fighting, had come to the conclusion that it 
would be unwise to allow any action on their part to endanger the peaceful 
relations that existed between the two countries, or to precipitate action over 
a colonial question. This council had even gone so far as to decide that it would 
be preferable to remove all British subjects from the islands rather than to risk 
any action which might result in hostilities.28 Governor Douglas, although a 
member of the Council, apparently did not agree with this decision and made 
a fiery speech to the legislature of British Columbia. He favored the landing 
of British troops and a demand for the withdrawal of all American settlers from 
the islands.2® The reason for his intransigence is not difficult to find: Douglas 
was still in heart, if not in fact, a loyal and devoted servant of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, and its interests were paramount. It was not that he loved 
Britain less, but that he loved the Company more; and he would not willingly 
agree to any sacrifice of what he considered the Company’s paramount inter- 
ests. With a fire-eater of his type in authority there was still the very distinct 
possibility that despite the desire for peace on the part of the two home 
governments, war might be precipitated by the rash or over-zealous action of 
some of the subordinates. 

On the twentieth of October, 1859, Lieutenant General Scott arrived at 
Fort Vancouver, and in a conference with General Harney on the day follow- 
ing, informed him of the desire of the United States government to provide 
for joint occupation of the islands until the final question of ownership could 
be determined. In a message to Governor Douglas a few days later Scott sug- 
gested such an arrangement, each country being allowed to maintain a garrison, 
the establishments to be located at opposite ends of the island of San Juan. 
This suggestion was sent on to Admiral Baynes by Governor Douglas, since 
the Admiral was, on principle, opposed to joint military occupation. Baynes 
now suggested that instead of a joint military occupation that all troops be 
withdrawn and a joint civil administration of the islands substituted. But to 
this General Scott would not agree. He did, however, replace Captain Pickett 
with Captain Lewis C. Hunt and arranged for General Harney to take command 
at St. Louis. Scott seems to have expected that the British would request Harney’s 
removal and to have so informed Harney. He then suggested that in order to 
save the President embarrassment that Harney accept a transfer to St. Louis. 
He gave him a conditional order but left it to Harney to decide what he should 
do. If he declined, General Scott suggested that the order be thrown into the 
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fire.° Harney took advantage of his option and refused to go to St. Louis, and 
instead notified the Washington Territorial Legislature of all that had trans- 

ired between Scott and himself. He viewed the General’s action, not without 
considerable justification, as constituting a complete repudiation of all that he 
had undertaken. The legislature then proceeded to pass a resolution commanding 
and approving the actions of General Harney, and a later one thanking Captain 
Pickett for his stand and actions against the British. In April, General Harney 
relieved Captain Hunt from command of the post on San Juan and re-assigned 
Captain Pickett, using the excuse that the settlers had requested the return of 
the latter officer. This was too much for General Scott, who, upon hearing 
the news, came to the conclusion that it was covert if not open insubordination, 
and so notified the War Department. On June 8, 1860, the Secretary of War 
removed General Harney from his command and ordered him to report to 
Washington, D. C. There were other matters than the San Juan case involved, 
and later Harney received a reprimand, although not a severe one, from the 
Secretary of War.** 

Although Admiral Baynes had opposed joint military occupation in favor 
of joint civil administration, he had been overruled by the British government, 
and on December 22, 1859, a definite order to place one hundred marines under 
the command of a captain on the island, was sent to Governor Douglas. He told 
Baynes of the order, and instructed him to send the troops to the island, but 
obstinately refused to show the order to the Admiral when Baynes asked to 
see it. So the latter, who apparently did not trust the Governor too fully, delayed 
complying with the order until he had written to the Admiralty, and obtained 
a copy of the order to Douglas. On March 20, 1860, Admiral Baynes informed 
Captain Hunt, who had once again succeeded Pickett, that the British marines 
would be stationed there, and they actually went ashore the next day and began 
to construct a post on the island. This force was under the command of Captain 
Bazalgette and occupied a position at the opposite end of San Juan Island 
from the Americans. The two detachments remained there until the final settle- 
ment, carrying out their respective duties in perfect friendliness, in fact cordial 
relations developed between officers and men of the two commands who attemp- 
ted to outdo each other in the exchange of hospitality.** 

In December, 1860, the British Ambassador, Lord Lyons, who played such 
a prominent part in the adjustment of the Trent Affair, and Lewis Cass, the 
American Secretary of State, made an effort to settle the northwest water 
boundary by arbitration. Lord Lyons suggested as possible arbitrators, the King 
of Norway and Sweden, the King of Holland, and the President of the Swiss 
Republic. But these attempts broke down when Cass would not agree to any 
settlement other than a choice between Haro Canal and Rosario Straits. The 
British had suggested a third line to be drawn through the center of the entire 
body of water, and in effect partitioning the islands. Later Lord Clarendon and 
Reverdy Johnson might have settled the question had not Secretary Seward 
insisted on combining with it the American demands for a revision of the 
British laws in regard to naturalization, and in 1870 the United States Senate 
allowed the time limit of an arbitration treaty to run out without taking action 
to ratification.’ In all six attempts to secure an adjustment of the line were 
made, but owing to the refusal of the United States to consider any settlement 
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other than on one of the two water passages, all resulted in failure. Finally on 
the eighth of May, 1871, the United States won a diplomatic victory when 
Article 35 of the Treaty of Washington, provided that the question was to 
be referred to the arbitration of the German Emperor, who was to have the 
final decision without the right of appeal, with the definite understanding that 
the decision was to be made between the Canal de Haro and Rosario Strait, and 
that no third line or compromise was to be considered. This was due to the well- 
founded belief that in settling a problem of this kind, the arbitrator quite often 
divided the territory in dispute as equally as possible between the two countries 
involved. The familiar example is that of dividing a walnut, one country might 
get all of the meat but the other would most certainly get the shell. This was what 
the American officials were insistent on avoiding, for they were conscious of the 
correctness of their position, and were unwilling to agree to any arrangement 
which would divide the San Juan Islands between the two countries. 

The Treaty of Washington, of which this agreement for the arbitration of 
the San Juan boundary was only one part, and a comparatively minor one at 
that, resulted from an attempt to settle all the oustanding differences between 
the two countries arising largely as a result of the depredations during the 
American Civil War of the Confederate commerce raiders, especially the 
famous Alabama, on Northern shipping. 

Under the terms of the Treaty of Washington each nation was to be 
allowed one representative to present its case to the German Emperor. The 
American representative was a very logical choice, the distinguished historian, 
diplomat, and statesman, George Bancroft, who had been associated with and 
was familiar with the details of the controversy from the very beginning, and 
who, in 1872, was the American Minister in Berlin. It might be noted in passing 
that one of Bancroft’s assistants was George H. Williams, Attorney-General 
in the cabinet of President Grant and one of the most illustrious of all the 
early sons of Oregon. The British chose as their representative Admiral John 
C. Prevost, who, like Bancroft, was thoroughly familiar, from close association, 
with all the details of the case. A great deal of the credit for the successful 
settlement of the dipute must of necessity go to Mr. Bancroft who, in what the 
present college generation would term “apple-polishing,” pointedly referred, in 
his introduction, to the fact that arbitration had been suggested on several 
occasions but had always been refused by the government of the United 
States. When arbitration by the German Emperor had been suggested, however, 
this government had accepted because of the confidence that they had in the 
Emperor’s fairness and good judgment, even though his country was located in 
the heart of Europe. Mr. Bancroft then proceeded to present the argument of 
the United States which was based on history and on the correspondence of the 
representatives of the two countries at the time of the settlement of the boundary 
line in 1846, and at the time when the dispute over the water boundary first 
arose. He laid great stress on the fact that the only reason that the boundary 
line of forty-nine degrees north latitude had not been extended to the Pacific 
Ocean was to avoid cutting off the southern tip of Vancouver Island, which 
in itself was a concession to the British, so that therefore the correct boundary 
was that channel which ran closest to the island. He also stressed the fact that 
on the maps available to the negotiators in 1846, the only channel marked was 
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that of the Canal de Haro, so that was obviously the channel intended. On his 
part Admiral Prevost argued that prior to 1846 Rosario Strait was the more 
commonly used channel, and that it was much safer for navigation since the 
prevailing tides were neither as strong nor as extreme, and that there were 
more and better anchorages. He also referred to statements made by different 
individuals as to what they believed the proper boundary to be at the time the 
treaty was signed. To this Mr. Bancroft countered with statements attributed to 
both Pakenham and Russell in 1849 that they were not of the, opinion that 
Rosario Strait was the boundary intended.** Another factor that, while one of 
the imponderables, was probably of considerable influence, was the fact that 
both the American statement of the case, and Mr. Bancroft’s rejoinder to the 
British argument, were written in German, while the British arguments were in 
English, and bad French, a fact that could not have helped but impress the 
German Emperor.*° 

William I, after considering all of the evidence and the arguments advanced, 
submitted the case to three eminent German judges and authorities on interna- 
tional law for their opinion and advice. These men, Dr. Goldschmidt, Dr. Kiepert, 
and Dr. Grim, who was vice president of the Supreme Court of Berlin, made 
an exhaustive study of the material presented, and each submitted a separate 
written opinion. After considering all of these reports, the German Emperor 
on October, 21, 1872, announced his decision, establishing the boundary along 
the center of Haro Canal channel thus upholding the contention of the United 
States. His decree read: 


The claim of the Government of the United States; viz. that the line 
of boundary between the Dominions of Her Majesty and the United States 
should be run through the Canal de Haro—is most in accordance with the 
true interpretation of the Treaty concluded between the governments 
of Her Brittanic Majesty and that of the United States of America, dated at 
Washington, June 5, 1846. 


Given under our hand and seal at Berlin, October 21, 1872. 
William*® 


The British government, having agreed in advance to accept the award of 
the arbitrator, could do nothing else, no matter how disappointed or chagrined 
they might be, and so they did, but apparently with considerable reluctance, 
although they had admitted privately that the case of the United States was 
much stronger. On the twenty-fifth of November, the small garrison of British 
marines was withdrawn from San Juan. The diplomats had already set in motion 
the machinery for implementing the arbitral award. A survey of the newly 
fixed boundary was made, four charts prepared showing its exact location, and 
the final protocol signed at Washington on March 10, 1873. Signing for the 
United States was Hamilton Fish, Grant’s Secretary of State, while Sir Edward 
Thornton, British Minister to the United States, signed for Her Majesty’s 
government. In this way the long, drawn-out, and often threatening controver- 
sy, which in retrospect seems to have been somewhat childish, came to a final 
conclusion with complete victory for the United States. With it the nation 
acquired its final territory on the continent, and the territory of Washington 
assumed its final limit, which it has retained until the present day. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


The Coming of the Railroads 


States with the Pacific coast was almost as old as the idea of a railroad. 

The railroad as we know it today was the result of a very gradual 

evolution, both from the technical and the administration standpoints, 
the first ones being mostly short lines, built primarily for the purpose of carrying 
coal and other bulky materials and commodities, and often operated in connec- 
tion with one of the various canal companies. The first successful railroad, in 
the modern sense of the term, was the Baltimore and Ohio, construction of 
which was begun on the Fourth of July, 1828, with Charles Carroll, of Carroll- 
ton, Maryland, the last surviving signer of the Declaration of Independence 
turning the first shovelful of earth. From that time on development was fairly 
rapid, so that by the time of the outbreak of the Civil War the region east of 
the Mississippi River was well interlaced with a network of lines, and the 
process of consolidation of smaller lines into the various systems was well 
advanced. Most of the emigrants who followed the Oregon Trail were familiar 
with the railroad, at least by reputation, and it was only natural that when 
improved means of transportation and communication to the Pacific coast were 
the subjects of discussion that the thoughts of men should turn to the possibility 
of building a railroad. 

The first grand design for such a line was that of Asa V. Whitney, but 
he had had his predecessors. The idea had been suggested by several persons, 
among them Judge S. W. Dexter of Ann Arbor, Michigan; Dr. Samuel Ban- 
croft Barlow, of Granville, Massachusetts; Dr. Hartwell Carver, of Rochester, 
New York; and John Plumbe, of Dubuque, Iowa.t But the first scheme to re- 
ceive really serious attention was that of Mr. Whitney. Asa V. Whitney? was 
a merchant who had spent some time in the Far East and was interested in the 
development of American trade with the countries of the Orient. He believed 
that a railroad across the United States, and to the Pacific, would make this 
nation, “the center and axle of the commerce of the world.” His plan—which 
was nothing if not colossal—called for a government grant of public land, 
sixty miles wide, thirty miles on each side of the right of way, for a total of 
nearly one million acres, since the projected railway was to extend from Lake 
Michigan to Puget Sound. Under his plan private ownership of the project was 
assured, and the company to be organized was to pay the government ten 
cents per acre for the land, and there was to be no cash bonus or subsidy for 
the construction. The route was to be by way of historic South Pass, and since 
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it was supposed that it would lie through a great area of fertile but unoccupied 
land which could be sold to provide the funds necessary for construction, the 
railway would pay for itself from the beginning.’ 

Whitney apparently evolved this idea in 1841, and in 1844 placed it 
before Congress for the first time. That it attracted a great deal of attention and 
created considerable interest is shown by the fact that the scheme was quite 
fully discussed in an article in the Weston (Missouri) Journal, for March 1, 1845. 
This article claimed that the distance covered would be 2100 miles and estimated 
that the cost would be at least fifty million dollars, and that twenty-five 
years would be required to perfect the scheme. But the completion of the 
road would enable the United States to compete successfully in the Chinese 
trade, and also permit us to expand our markets to Latin America, India, 
and elsewhere throughout the Pacific. The article admitted that the grant 
of public land was enormous, but emphasized that this would be com- 
pensated for in the carrying of the mails, and the transportation of troops, am- 
munition, and other government properties and public goods of all sorts.+ 

A rival scheme was that of George Wilkes who argued that such a great 
undertaking could be nothing but a government project, and who believed that 
it should be built by direct appropriations, arguing that the sale of public lands 
which would result from such an enterprise would more than meet the addi- 
tional expense which it would involve. He especially objected to turning an 
enterprise of such magnitude over to private investors, as he believed that it 
would lead to the development of a monopoly which would probably come 
under the control of foreign capital. His project, whose purpose was to get 
the trade of the Orient and whose proposed route followed the Oregon Trail, 
was submitted to Congress in December, 1845, and quite naturally gave rise 
to much favorable comment when the news reached Oregon Territory. But in 
July of the following year, the House Committee on Roads and Canals 
brought in an adverse report. This committee was inclined to favor the scheme 
advocated by Senator Thomas H. Benton for the improvement of navigation of 
the Missouri River as far as the Great Falls, and the similar improvement of the 
Columbia and Clark’s Fork rivers. The distance between them, which it was 
said would be only one hundred and fifty miles, could be covered by a wagon 
road.* It was this idea which was to result in the building of the Mullan Road, 
as discussed earlier. 

Mr. Whitney was before Congress in 1845, 1846, and 1848, with memorials 
in support of his scheme, and so persuasive was he that he seems almost to have 
bewitched the committee, which felt that his was the only feasible project and 
that “the government itself, with all its means and credit, would sink under the 
attempt to build this road on any other plan than that of Mr. Whitney.” The 
object of its construction would be to cement “the commercial, social, and 
political relations” of the eastern and western sections of the country and 
bring the two great regions into intimate commercial contact. Senator Benton 
is credited with having defeated this plan in 1848.° But Whitney presented it 
again in 1850 when the House Committee on Roads and Canals brought in a 
favorable report, and also presented a bill looking toward the construction of 
such a road. But the House was much less impressed with the idea than was its 
committee, and refused to publish the report which effectually killed the 
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matter, at least for the time being. Not at all discouraged, Mr. Whitney con- 
tinued his efforts, but in 1852 the House Committee on Public Lands condemned 
the project as presenting obstacles, both as regards the route and the method 
of financing, which could not be overcome.’ 

The Whitney project, leaving aside the fact that it was probably over- 
ambitious and somewhat chimerical—especially when one considers the finan- 
cial and engineering conditions of the time—may be said to have failed for 
several reasons. In the first place, there was the opposing idea of a national 
railroad to the Pacific, of national versus private financial interests. In the 
second place it would probably have been destroyed by the rising spirit of 
sectionalism if by nothing else, since the route indicated lay too far to the 
north and would surely have been opposed by the southern states as being ini- 
mical to their interests. In the third place a great deal of opposition was de- 
veloped by the rivalries and jealousies of cities which aspired to be the eastern 
terminus of the road. There was also the fact that Whitney did not make 
any demands or suggestions for his own profit, which led to the cynical con- 
clusion that something was being concealed, and that he had some scheme for 
private speculation in mind.* 

Whitney’s activities, and especially his campaign of public education, had 
served to plant the idea of a trans-continental railroad in the consciousness of 
the American people. This, plus the migrations to Oregon and California, 
made an indelible impression, with the result that the agitation for the con- 
struction of the road increased rather than diminished. The proposition was 
discussed with increasing frequency and animosity on the floors of Congress, 
and it became more and more apparent that due to the sectional jealousies 
then rampant that it would be impossible to pass a single railway bill. On 
March 1, 1853, one item in the Army Appropriation Bill provided for such ex- 
plorations as the War Department might think advisable in order to discover 
the most practicable as well as economical route for a railway from the Missis- 
sippi River to the Pacific Ocean. It should be noted that the authorization did 
not mention the number of routes to be surveyed or seek to determine the 
latitudes in which the explorations should be made, that being left to the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of War, but it was the general understanding that no 
feasible route would be neglected or ignored. But there was considerable 
cynicism about the whole business as is evidenced by the following: 


In 1853 President Pierce made a long reference to the surveys and 
the project in general in his annual message and succeeded in using a 
great many words without committing himself either to any special route 
or to the general principle of the constitutional right of the Government 
to build a railroad or aid in the building of one.’ 


Jefferson Davis, who was at that time the Secretary of War, put five dif- 
ferent expeditions into the field almost at once. Surveys were made across the 
United States along five different degrees of latitude, one each along the thirty- 
second and thirty-fifth parallels, one between thirty-eight and thirty-nine, an- 
other between forty-one and forty-two. In charge of the fifth, between the 
forty-seventh and forty-ninth parallels, which is the only one that concerns 
us here, Secretary of War Davis placed Major Isaac Ingalls Stevens, who had 
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already been appointed the first governor of Washington Territory. Each of 
these expeditions filed a full and detailed report. These were later published 
and fill thirteen large quarto volumes. In 1855, Davis, who was a thorough- 
going Southerner and overlooked no opportunity to promote the interests of 
his section, recommended the extreme southern route which would have had 
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a city in California as its western terminus. He recommended this on the ground 
that it would be the easiest to build, and terminating in the region on the 
Pacific which was the farthest advanced commercially, would best serve the 
national interest. It was also said that this route was free from snow during 
the entire year and therefore would be the easiest to keep in operation.” RS 
emphasis had now shifted away from a railway to Puget Sound in favor of 
one to California. Mr. Davis failed to mention that the route recommended 
would be the most advantageous to his section of the country and also to his 
own state of Mississippi, but that was probably not because he was not aware 
of the fact. It might be noted in passing that it was the emphasis on this 
southern route which was responsible for the Gadsden Purchasé, the acquisi- 
tion by the United States from Mexico of a small triangle of sandy desert 
south of the Gila River—where in the opinion of one critic, not even a wolf 
could live—since it was believed that the acquisition of this tract was neces- 
sary for the best possible utilization of the southern route. This was the last 
purchase or acquisition of land by the United States contiguous to the national 
domain, and by it we filled out our national boundaries as they are today. 
This question of a railroad to the Pacific also had a very important bearing 
on the introduction by Senator Stephen A. Douglas, of Illinois, Lincoln’s great 
rival, of the Kansas-Nebraska Bill, the bill which would have provided a terri- 
torial government for the area, and which would have made it more feasible 
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to build a railway across the central route. The action of the Illinois Senator 
was undoubtedly a result of his belief that benefits would accrue to his state, 
and especially to the city of Chicago, as a result. But it also had another result, 
not wholly unforseen, of unsettling the gains achieved by the Compromise 
of 1850, opening the question of slavery once again, and playing, beyond any 
doubt, an important part in bringing on the American Civil War. 

On January 28, 1857, the legislature of Washington Territory passed a bill 
“to incorporate the Northern Pacific Railroad Company.” Ttiset the capitali- 
zation of the new company at fifteen million dollars with the provision that 
it could be doubled later if that should seem necessary. This company was 
“authorized and empowered to survey, locate, construct, alter, maintain and 
operate a railroad, with one or more tracks or lines of rails, commencing at 
one of the passes in the Rocky Mountains between the Territories of Wash- 
ington and Nebraska and connecting with such road passing through the 
Territories of Minnesota and Nebraska, as the Company may elect, thence 
extending westwardly through the Territory of Washington by the Bitter- 
root Valley, crossing the Coeur d’Alene Mountains by the most practicable 
route; thence across the great plain of the Columbia, with two branches, one 
down the Columbia to Vancouver, the other over the Cascade Mountains to 
the Sound, with a connection from the river to the Sound.” It was provided 
that construction was to begin within three years and to be completed within 
ten years from the date of the passage of the act. Although some of the lead- 
ing men of the territory, including Governor Stevens and Elwood Evans, were 
named among the incorporators, “nothing but talk and exuberant writings 
in the press” resulted from this action. The Company existed only on paper, 
and within a few years went out of existence entirely. 

The sectional controversy arising over the question of slavery and _ its 
extension effectively blocked any and all attempts at legislation in favor of a 
railroad to the Pacific, and it was not until after the Southern states had 
seceded, and the Southern members had left Congress, that it was possible to 
charter such a road. This was the Union Pacific, chartered in 1862, largely 
as the result of the belief that some such gesture was necessary to keep Califor- 
nia loyal to the Union. The eastern terminus was to be at Omaha, Nebraska, 
and the western at Sacramento, California, so that this charter really meant 
very little to the settlers of Washington Territory. 

In 1864, largely as a result of the activities of Josiah Perham," Congress 
passed legislation known as the Northern Pacific Act which authorized the 
construction of a railroad over the northern route to Puget Sound and the 
Columbia River. It is interesting to note that one of the arguments in favor 
of such a road was that it would hasten the annexation of Canada and also 
divert the commerce of the interior, which was controlled by the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, from Montreal to the port of New York.* The route to be 
followed was from Lake Superior via the Red River of the North to Wash- 
ington Territory, and was substantially the same as that which Governor 
Stevens had surveyed a decade before. The Act was signed by President Lin- 
coln on July 2, 1864. Although it gave the new railroad a grant of forty-four 
million acres of the public lands there was no provision—as there was in the 
case of the Union Pacific and the Central Pacific—for a cash subsidy or loan 
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by the government, and as a result there was little or no interest in the matter 
in financial circles. Although some construction work was undertaken, it was 
not until the interest of Jay Cooke and Company was secured in 1869 that 
any real money was raised or any real progress in construction made. 

In 1853 Josiah Perham had become interested in the project of a railway 
to the Pacific. A New England business man who had made and lost two 
fortunes, he had a reputation for honesty and fair dealing among his asso- 
ciates, and he now conceived the idea of building a railroad from the sale of 
stock in small amounts to people of moderate means all over the country. 
(The idea of a broad appeal to investors is not as recent as one might think.) 
As in the case of Asa Whitney, the idea soon became almost an obsession with 
Mr. Perham, and he made the mistake that is only too common with people 
who are interested in any great cause or project, in that he imagined that 
everyone else would be as interested in promoting the idea as he was himself. 
He labored under the delusion that people in great numbers, in all parts of 
the country and from all walks of life were eagerly waiting for the oppor- 
tunity to rush forward and subscribe to the project to build a trans-continental 
railroad, their subscriptions to be in amounts upwards of one hundred dollars. 
To this scheme he gave the name of the People’s Pacific Railway Company, 
and in 1860 managed to secure a charter for the company from his native 
state of Maine. He seems to have been interested at first in the route from the 
Missouri River to San Francisco Bay, but later changed and devoted his efforts 
to promoting a railroad over the northern route." 

In December, 1860, the national House of Representatives passed a bill 
providing for the construction of two trans-continental railroads, one over 
the extreme southern route and the other following the central route. Each of 
the two was to receive a land grant in addition to a financial subsidy. Isaac I. 
Stevens, then serving as delegate to Congress from Washington Territory, 
attempted to amend the bill so as to provide a grant of land consisting of ten 
sections per mile, but without any further government aid, the road to run 
from the Red River of the North to Puget Sound, but his effort met with 
failure. In the Senate, however, the advocates of the northern route were more 
successful for they managed to amend the bill so as to provide a subsidy of 
twenty-five million dollars with a land grant in addition. This last was to 
consist of six alternate sections per mile on each side of the track in the state 
of Minnesota, and of alternate sections for the rest of the way. The route 
to be followed was from Lake Superior to Breckenridge on the Red River, 
and from there westerly to Puget Sound. It also provided that at some point in 
Washington Territory a branch line was to be built down the valley of the 
Columbia River to Portland. Here, for the first time in national legislation, the 
name Northern Pacific Railroad appears. But the House refused to concur in 
the Senate amendments and so the bill failed of enactment.” 

In July 1862, the bill chartering the Union Pacific and Central Pacific rail- 
roads passed Congress but an attempt to amend it and authorize a line westward 
from Lake Superior was defeated. It was also at this time that Mr. Perham trans- 
ferred his propaganda activities from the central to the northern route. In the 
chartering of the Union Pacific, he and his group had been completely ignored. 
He seems to have considered this an intentional slight, and, incensed and angered 
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at what he considered the lack of appreciation and gratitude, he now began to 
agitate for the construction of a road over the northern route. 

The prosecution of the Civil War required all the attention of the Union 
government, and as a result very little was accomplished in the way of the 
construction of the Union Pacific. In 1864, a revised charter was provided for 
that road, and this time the supporters of the Northern Pacific were strong enough 
to get both a charter and a grant of land, but apparently did not feel that they 
had enough votes to ask for a subsidy or other financial assistance. The measure 
was entitled, “A Bill granting lands to aid in the construction of a railroad and a 
telegraph line from Lake Superior to Puget Sound on the Pacific coast by the 
Northern route,” and at this distance in time would seem to have been passed 
largely for the purpose of putting an end to the agitation of Perham and his 
associates, as it was felt that without a subsidy there was little or no chance that 
the project would succeed.” But there was nothing niggardly about the grant of 
land, since land was cheap and abundant and could be granted freely without 
involving any additional expenditures or taxes. Instead of a grant of twenty 
sections for each mile of road, it was that amount for each mile constructed 
in the state of Minnesota, and forty sections for each mile constructed in the 
territories. In other words for every mile of road constructed the Northern 
Pacific received 12,800 acres of land in a state, and in the territories acquired 
25,600 acres, so that it has been charged that in the construction of the main 
line, the accumulation of mileage in the territories was the principal object.” 
In order to make doubly sure that no future claims for financial aid should be 
made, a clause was added providing that “no money should be drawn from the 
Treasury of the United States to aid in the construction of the said Northern 
Pacific Railroad.’ 

But the incorporators of the Company were to learn that it was one thing 
to secure a charter for a railroad, while to be able to finance the work of con- 
struction was something else again. Mr. Perham was now to learn that the people 
of the United States were not as anxious to rush forward and subscribe to the stock 
of the company as he had imagined they would be. Attempts to secure district aid 
from the government were unavailing and the Directors were unable to finance 
construction from their own resources. In 1869 it was decided to build the road 
as a business proposition with the proceeds of a loan and authorization for a 
bond issue—the bonds to be secured by a mortgage on the assets of the Company— 
was sought from Congress. This authorization was accompanied by a provision 
giving the company permission to build a branch line from Portland north to 
Puget Sound, and which would connect with the main line across the Cascade 
Mountains.” One argument used in securing the authorization for the bonds was 
that the railroad would be a part of the military system of the United States, 
and would assist in bringing the Indian troubles on the Great Plains to an end. 
There were, in fact, those who viewed the railroad as the only solution to the 
Indian problem. In addition it was argued that it would accelerate the process 
of Canadian annexation so that with the completion of the railroad, this annexa- 
tion would be merely a matter of time.” 

The directors of the company now sought to enlist the aid of Jay Cooke,” 
who was undoubtedly the greatest financier of his day, having been largely 
responsible for the successful financing of the northern effort in the War Be- 
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tween the States. His efforts had been so successful that there were those who 
felt that he was as much responsible for the success of the Union cause as was 
either Grant or Sherman. That he had a talent for grand finance cannot be denied, 
but he was also inclined to be somewhat reckless, and a total lack of caution may 
be said to have been one of his dominant characteristics. But whatever he did, he 
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did with a grand flourish, and he was a master in the art of propaganda, in popu- 
larizing and advertising anything and everything that he undertook. But he 
realized that the Northern Pacific had a greater need of him than he had of them, 
so he proceeded to drive a very hard bargain as the price of his assistance. New 
legislation passed by Congress in 1870 gave the company the right to select lands 
within ten miles on each side of the right of way in lieu of some of the ones 
originally granted. This authorization was made necessary by the fact that some 
of the sections originally granted to the company were found to have been pre- 
empted by or sold to settlers since they had not been withdrawn from settlement 
in time, so, in lieu of these the company was permitted to select others, which 
caused these latter to be known as “lieu lands.” In this same congressional action 
the line of road down the Columbia River was made the main line, and that 
across the Cascade Mountains merely a branch.?? Cooke now proceeded to the 
sale of bonds, the greater part of which he planned to dispose of to European 
investors. He seems to have attempted to enlist the aid of the House of Roths- 
child, but to have failed in the attempt. A combination of circumstances, includ- 
ing the disturbed international situation which culminated in the outbreak .of 
the Franco-Russian War, made any considerable European sale impossible, and 
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drove him back on the domestic market and forced him to dispose of the greater 
amount of these bonds in the United States. They were known as 7-30’s from the 
fact that they carried seven and three-tenths per cent interest. With the reputa- 
tion of Jay Cooke and Company behind them they constituted an unusually attrac- 
tive investment and were sold in all sections of the country. 

To many people the entire proposition seemed visionary and impractical 
since in the words of the foremost historian of the Northern Pacific, it was 
felt that “the problem was to build two thousand miles of railroad within a 
scanty limit of time, and with uncertain financial resources, through a country 
known for the most part only to the aboriginal savages who roamed over it.’ 

But the almost magic name of Jay Cooke was sufficient to lay aside many 
doubts, and in 1870 construction work began on two fronts. Cooke purchased 
the Lake Superior and Mississippi Railway extending from Duluth to St. Paul 
which gave him an entrance into the latter city, and now began to build west- 
ward from the Mississippi to the Red River. At the same time in Washington 
Territory a line was begun at Kalama on the Columbia River and extended north 
toward Puget Sound, twenty-five miles being completed during the first year 
owing to the fact that the construction was attended with considerable difficulty. 
In addition the surveying crews platted the line from Kalama to the mouth of 
the Snake River, and from there northeastward to Pend Oreille Lake. Under 
Cooke’s management the company was experiencing a wave of prosperity, money 
from the sale of bonds was literally rolling in, and the Northern Pacific now 
purchased control of the Oregon Steam Navigation Company. This organization, 
among other enterprises, operated a line of steamers on the Columbia River, and 
controlled the portage railways at the Cascades and at The Dalles. It was this 
last development that virtually gave the Northern Pacific a monopoly of all the 
means of public transportation in the Pacific northwest. 

But in 1873 disaster struck when Jay Cooke and Company suddenly failed, 
and the resulting panic brought economic stagnation and ruin to a large part of 
the United States. For this public opinion and the newspapers wrongfully blamed 
the Northern Pacific, referring to it as ‘‘a wild scheme to build a railroad from 
Nowhere through No Man’s Land to No Place,” and asserting that had it not 
been for the dissipation of Cooke’s resources on this scheme the company would 
not have failed, in which case the panic would not have occurred. Another ex- 
planation was that of General Garfield who held the Grangers responsible for 
the collapse of the Northern Pacific, since they had brought on the depression 
by their intemperate attacks on the railroads, which in turn had adversely affected 
the sale of railroad bonds.* These rather simple explanations of a very complex 
economic phenomena overlooked, of course, the essential fact that a depression 
is the result of many factors rather than of a single cause. But by this time the 
western railhead had reached Bismarck, North Dakota, on the Missouri River, 
where it was destined to remain for several years, but the country behind the 
advancing railroad had failed to fill up as rapidly as the more optimistic promoters 
of the Northern Pacific had felt would be the case, and as a result the revenues 
from passenger and freight service were barely adequate to meet the expenses 
of operation. In Washington Territory the line had been completed from 
Kalama to New Tacoma, described as “a raw town in the woods on the shore 
of the Sound,” for a distance of one hundred and forty-three miles, but service 
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was restricted to one mixed train of freight and passenger cars daily. The 
first two locomotives on the western end of the Northern Pacific were the 
Otter Tail and the Minetonka for in those days locomotives, like Pullman cars, 
bore names as well as numbers. They had been brought out over the tracks 
of the Union Pacific to San Francisco and then shipped by barge to the Col- 
umbia River.” As a result of the depression the company had also lost the 
control acquired over the steamship traffic on the Columbia River by purchase 
of the stock of the Oregon Steam Navigation Company since the payments 
had been defaulted, and the outlook seemed to be very dark indeed. 

But even in the darkest days of the depression work on the line never 
ceased entirely, there were always a few surveying parties in the field and some 
of the Directors kept up hope, realizing that to capitulate now was to face 
the loss of everything that had been so far attained. As a result the road was 
sold at foreclosure in 1875 and a reorganization brought about by the com- 
mittee of the bondholders. Then the company began to plan to build farther 
westward and to connect up its scattered lines. In the next five years there 
was activity on several fronts. Constant criticism of the company by the resi- 
dents of Washington Territory and the discovery of coal deposits in the 
Cascade Mountains led to surveys being undertaken for the Cascade line be- 
tween Puget Sound and the mouth of the Snake River, while a short time 
later construction of the Pend d’Oreille Division from Snake River northeast- 
ward to the lake was begun. This line, running across the great plain of the 
Columbia, was in charge of General J. W. Sprague, the general manager of 
the company on the Pacific coast, and for whom the town of Sprague in Lin- 
coln County was named. At the same time construction work was begun on 
the Yellowstone Division, inasmuch as the danger from the depredations of 
hostile Indians had been considerably reduced, if not entirely eliminated. 

But a connection with Portland was still vitally needed, and in 1880 
the Northern Pacific entered into an arrangement with Henry Villard—who 
had acquired control of the Oregon Railroad and Navigation Company—by 
which the latter was to construct a railway from the mouth of the Snake 
River to Portland and to allow the Northern Pacific to run its trains over 
the tracks at a fixed charge per train.* Passengers and freight could now be 
transported to Puget Sound by way of the Northern Pacific to the mouth 
of the Snake River, then down the Columbia on boats controlled by the 
Villard interests—until such time as the railroad should be built—and then 
north by rail from Kalama to Tacoma. It was a somewhat roundabout route, 
and the frequent changes left much to be desired, but it was better than nothing. 
This arrangement between the two companies brought into the picture one 
of the most intriguing and interesting figures in all the history of the north- 
west, Mr. Henry Villard. 

Prior to 1880 there had been, in addition to the Northern Pacific line from 
Kalama to Tacoma, some railroad building in the Pacific northwest. There 
was a line known as the Oregon and California Railroad which went south 
from Portland along both the eastern and western banks of the Willamette 
River, and which had led to a great deal of controversy concerning the respec- 
tive merits of the two sides of the river. In addition, there were the two 
portage railways on the Columbia River, one at the Cascades which was 
narrow gauge and about six miles in length extending from the lower to the 
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upper Cascades, and the other at The Dalles, being standard gauge and over 
fourteen miles long. 

But probably the most famous of all these early railroads was that con- 
structed by Dr. Dorsey Syng Baker, and generally known as the Rawhide or 
Strap-Iron Railway. Its correct name was the Walla Walla and Columbia River 
Railroad,” and about which a good deal of rather errant nonsense has been 
circulated, much of which is still current. Dorsey S. Baker was born in Illinois 
in 1823, and received a medical education at Jefferson Medical College in 
Philadelphia where he graduated in 1845. After practicing medicine for three 
years he migrated to Oregon where he tried his hand at a number of enter- 
prises including flour milling, it being his boast that he brought to Oregon 
the first pair of mill-stones ever used in the region.» But in 1858 he was 
engaged in the general mercantile business in Portland. Later he became inter- 
ested in the navigation of the Columbia River and at one time owned two 
steamers on the lower stream, the Spray and the E. D. Baker, the latter being 
named for Colonel Edward Dickinson Baker, a friend of President Lincoln’s 
and one of the first Republican Senators from the state of Oregon. Later he 
acquired a steamer, the Northwest, which operated on the upper Columbia and 
Snake rivers, and it was undoubtedly the ownership of this craft which aroused 
Dorsey Baker’s interest in the commercial possibilities of the Walla Walla 
Valley and vicinity. In 1861 he moved to Walla Walla and one result of his 
many and varied activities was the second bank in Washington Territory, the 
Baker-Boyer National Bank. As early as 1862 the possibilities of a railroad 
which would connect Walla Walla with the Columbia River were explored 
by a group of men of whom Baker was one, but nothing came of the discus- 
sions, although the question was agitated at great length in the years which 
followed. In 1869 Walla Walla County was given authority to issue bonds 
to the extent of three hundred thousand dollars for the purpose of building 
such a railroad, provided that the proposition was ratified by a vote of two- 
thirds of the legal voters of the county. But this majority could not be ob- 
tained, for the election, held in 1871, saw the proposal fall short of the required 
number by eighteen votes. According to Baker’s son this failure was due to 
the lowly bed-bug and the activity of an inn-keeper who developed a violent 
dislike for the elder Baker. Dorsey Baker had campaigned vigorously for the 
bonds throughout the length and breadth of Walla Walla County which then 
extended as far north as the Snake River, and one night stayed at the estab- 
lishment run by this individual. During the night he moved out to the hay-loft 
in order to escape the many bed-bugs that infested his room. The landlord, 
incensed at what he considered a reflection upon his establishment, apparently 
vowed vengeance and led a campaign to defeat the bonds. On such slender 
threads does destiny occasionally choose to hang the fate of nations, issues, and 
indivduals. 

Dr. Baker now seems to have concluded that since the railroad could be 
built in no other way it would have to be constructed by private capital, 
and by that he meant his own private resources. Preliminary surveys of a 
route were made, and agents sent to both the Clearwater and Yakima rivers 
in order to determine the availability of a supply of timber. Baker also visited 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, where he purchased a small locomotive, weighing 
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seven and a half tons, costing more than four thousand dollars, which was 
shipped by boat around Cape Horn. This railroad was peculiarly Baker’s own, 
for not only did he finance it almost entirely out of his own pocket but 
he gave his personal attention to every detail of construction, travelling over 
the line at least twice each week. Although the residents of the city of Walla 
Walla were eager and anxious to have the road completed, the most of them 
privately expected Baker to fail, and few of them had sufficient faith in the 
enterprise from a financial standpoint to be of any assistance. While a few 
of his friends purchased stock, most of them sooner or later lost faith, and 
Baker was forced to buy it back. In the long run the cost of building the 
thirty-two miles of railroad was borne almost entirely by one man. ltsis 
probably not too much to say that the State of Washington has not had among 
its citizens.any one that approached him in financial ability. 

It was the fact that Baker built the road almost entirely from his own 
financial resources that made necessary the use of strap-iron rails, rather than 
steel, since the latter were not only much more expensive but the freight 
rate from the east coast was almost prohibitive. On his trip east, Dr. Baker 
had examined a railroad constructed of wood, and did not feel that it was 
satisfactory, so he sought to overcome some of the more serious disadvantages 
by putting strap-iron on the rails. 

Construction started in 1872 when timber was cut on the upper reaches 
of the Yakima River and floated down to its confluence with the Columbia. 
The first logging crew was in charge of a man named Tarbox, and was not too 
successful owing to the low water in the river. The second, which met with 
better fortune, was under the direction of D. W. Small, who later became a 
successful business man in Walla Walla. At the mouth of the Yakima the 
logs were rafted and driven down to a mill located about a mile and a half 
above the old town of Wallula, where they were cut into ties and stringers. 
The site of the mill soon became known as Slabtown and had been selected 
because at this point a big eddy made it comparatively easy to get the logs 
ashore. From here the road was surveyed, graded, and built eastward toward 
Walla Walla, construction beginning late in 1872, and in 1874 a branch line 
was built from Wallula Junction which was regularly served by the Columbia 
River steamboats. 

In place of rails, wooden stringers, four by six inches, were used and 
were covered by a strip of iron one-half inch thick and two inches wide. 
These were spiked to the wooden rails and then bent down at each end and 
securely fastened in an attempt to keep the iron from curling up. But the 
friction exerted by the wheels of the train was often so great that this pre- 
caution proved to be ineffectual, with the result that the ends of the iron 
strips often came loose, and sometimes were forced up through the floor of 
the cars. These were termed “snake-heads” and while they constituted a dis- 
tinct menace there was no loss of life due to accident during the time that 
Dr. Baker ran the railroad. 

By 1874 sixteen miles of the railroad had been completed. This brought 
it to Touchet, and the farmers of the vicinity now began to make wheat ship- 
ments which brought in a revenue. During that year more than five thousand 
tons of freight were carried, and with this additional revenue it became possible 
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to order steel rails which gradually replaced the stringers. But by the time 
that construction had reached the Whitman station Baker’s own resources were 
exhausted, and since he would not borrow he announced that construction 
would not go beyond that point until the earnings of the road allowed it to be 
completed to Walla Walla. The citizens of the latter place, who had begun 
to have more faith in the undertaking now that success seemed assured, felt 
that a rival town might come into existence at the terminus, and so proceeded 
to raise the sum of twenty-five thousand dollars as a subsidy subscription to 
insure the completion of the road. They also donated a tract of land to be 
used for a railway station.** 

But the completion of this road was in every way a personal victory 
for Dr. Baker and a triumph of individual enterprise. The cost of the road, 
including equipment, was more than $350,000. The equipment included five 
locomotives, three of which were modern and up to date for that time, while 
the other two were of the “pony” variety; two passenger coaches, and enough 
freight and flat cars to take care of all the freight business that might be 
offered the line. One of the passenger coaches had been built locally while 
the other had been shipped out from the east in “knocked-down” condition, 
and then assembled at Walla Walla. It must be remembered that equipment, 
locomotives, rails, and cars, shipped out from the east had to come around 
Cape Horn and then up the Columbia River, and that this latter part of the 
journey involved five handlings, two at the Cascades, two at The Dalles, 
and one at Wallula.* 

Dr. Baker and his railroad were made the subject of a good many jokes, 
and he was subjected to considerable teasing. Many of the stories which were 
told in jest still persist, and in some places are accepted as true. The most 
common is that the wooden rails were covered with rawhide, and had to be 
guarded to keep the coyotes from eating them, which led to the name “The 
Rawhide Railroad” being attached to the line, a name that still persists. The 
trains were never allowed to operate at night and this was explained as being 
due to Dr. Baker’s fear that they would get lost since the road-bed was so bad 
that it was impossible to tell whether they were on or off the track. It is true 
that the condition of the road-bed was such that it was impossible for the 
trains to operate at any great speed and even at that they frequently jumped 
the track. On one such occasion it is related that a man who had been walking 
along the road came to the assistance of the crew in getting the train back 
on the track. After this had been accomplished he was invited to ride the rest 
of the way to Walla Walla but declined the invitation saying that he was 
in a hurry! But Dr. Baker paid no attention to either jests or slurs; he went on 
building and operating his railroad, and so successful was his management 
that it never had a mortgage.* 

Henry Villard*® was born in Speyer in Bavaria on April 10, 1835, the 
family name being Hilgard. He received an excellent education but he did 
not see eye to eye with his father on political questions, and migrated to the 
United States in 1853, where he adopted the name Villard, that of a school 
chum. He made his way to Belleville, Illinois, where he had relatives, and 
after learning the English language became a newspaper correspondent and 
won a great reputation by his covering of the Republican Convention of 1860. 
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After that he covered the Civil War, during which he openly favored the 
North. He is still remembered for his writings on Lincoln, and especially for 
the collection of Lincoln stories that he made. In 1873 because of poor health 
he returned to Europe and while there came in contact with a group of Euro- 
peans who had made heavy investments in the bonds of the Oregon and Cali- 
fornia Railway and were becoming increasingly concerned about the safety of 
their investments. In 1874, as the agent of these European bondholders, he 
arrived in Oregon and was almost overwhelmed by his realization of the enor- 
mous possibilities inherent in the region of the Pacific northwest. He soon 
succeeded in working out a plan for the control of the Oregon and California 
Railroad, the Oregon Central Railroad, and the Oregon Steamship Company, 
which operated vessels between San Francisco and Portland. He brought about 
a virtual merger of the three companies, and became President of the first and 
last named. 

But this trip to the northwest gave him a conception of the enormous 
economic wealth of the region, and especially of the importance of the south 
bank of the Columbia River in its future development. He became almost obsessed 
with the idea of the destiny of the region, and with the idea of building a 
great railway empire. In 1878 he acquired control of the Oregon Steam Navi- 
gation Company from Simeon G. Reed and his associates, and formed the 
Oregon Railroad and Navigation Company for the purpose of constructing a 
railroad eastward from Portland along the south bank of the Columbia. The 
idea was to make this line the outlet for any northern trans-continental rail- 
road that might be built, and to concentrate the trade of the entire northwest 
area in Portland. But he saw the great advantage possessed by Puget Sound— 
“an American Mediterranean”—and attempted to offset this advantage by 
offering the Northern Pacific full trackage rights from the confluence of the 
Snake and Columbia rivers to Portland over the line along the south bank. But 
the offer was refused due to the fact that the Northern Pacific had just been 
able to place some forty million dollars worth of bonds, and the capital from 
them would enable the railroad to complete its lines to the Pacific without being 
dependent on the favors of anyone. So Villard set about to acquire control of 
the Northern Pacific, a feat which he accomplished by means of the famous 
“Blind Pool,” one of the most notable achievements in the history of American 
railroad finance. His success also presents a graphic picture of the reputation for 
honesty, and fair dealing, that Villard possessed among the leading financial 
figures of the day. Having quietly purchased as much Northern Pacific stock as 
his private means would allow, Villard appealed to a small group of his personal 
friends, inviting them to subscribe to a pool which was to buy stock. The 
subscribers were not to know what stock was being purchased, since if they 
did the resultant publicity might defeat the whole purpose of Villard’s scheme. 
He sent a confidential memorandum to about fifty persons asking them to 
subscribe toward a fund of eight million dollars to be used for a certain pur- 
pose which he promised to explain later. Mr. Villard himself modestly ex- 
pressed the belief that it was the novelty and mystery of the scheme that was 
responsible for its success. When the promised accounting was given a new 
company was organized, the Oregon and Transcontinental Company, for the 
purpose of controlling both the Oregon Railroad and Navigation Company 
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and the Northern Pacific. Villard claimed that at this time he had no thoughts 
of ousting the management of the Northern Pacific, but when they refused 
to allow him representation on the board of directors, he brought matters to a 
showdown and in October, 1881 was elected President of the Northern 
Pacific." He immediately set about to complete the construction of the 
Northern Pacific and to connect it up with the road from Wallula to Port- 
land. The consolidation of the Northern Pacific with the Oregon Railroad and 
Navigation Company had brought into existence a powerful monopoly which 
controlled both river and rail transport and had the only access to Portland, 
then the only city of importance in the Pacific northwest.* 

The year previously some work had been done on the Yellowstone Divi- 
sion as well as between Lake Pend Oreille and the Snake River, but Villard 
now pushed the work with a vigor ‘and force that might have caused an 
observer to conclude that the entire army of the United States was pushing 
construction of a military work in time of war.” At one time, on the main 
line and branches, more than twenty-five thousand mechanics and _ laborers, 
fifteen thousand of them Chinese, were employed, and the monthly disburse- 
ment amounted to four million dollars.” 

In 1883, the line was finally completed, and the ceremonies of driving the 
last spike were held on the eighth of September, at a point about fifty miles 
west of Helena, with many prominent men from both the United States and 
Europe in attendance. The first one, driven in 1872 on the Minnesota Division, 
was hammered home by Mr. Villard himself after several hundred yards of 
track had been laid as a demonstration for the visitors of how a railroad was 
constructed.“ In Washington, the western terminus was connected with the 
line of the Oregon Railroad and Navigation Company, at a long since van- 
ished town called Ainsworth on the north bank of the Snake River just above 
the confluence with the Columbia. But pride often precedes a fall, and Villard 
even at the time of the celebration was on the brink of disaster. 

It has been claimed that this collapse was due to the fact that the visitors 
to “the last spike celebration” had ridden through such wild and desolate 
country that they began to doubt that the road ever could be made to return 
a profit and so hastened to dispose of their stock in the enterprise.” That 
there was considerable selling at this time is undisputed but it was due to the 
general decline of the stock market rather than to any lack of appreciation 
of the economic potentialities of the region through which the Northern 
Pacific passed. Mr. Villard’s fall was largely due to the deficits incurred in the 
construction of the road, since in many cases the actual cost exceeded the 
estimates of the engineers by a considerable amount, and these obligations 
had to be met. Importunate creditors, and the desertion of friends were other 
factors, and Mr. Villard, who was scrupulously honest, was forced to make an 
assignment for the benefit of creditors.“ 

The completion of the Northern Pacific also resulted in the establishment 
of another connection with the eastern part of the United States, for the 
Union Pacific, not to be outdone, projected the “Oregon Short Line” which 
left the main line in western Wyoming and crossed Idaho through the valley 
of the Snake River until it joined the line which had been built down the 
south bank of the Columbia. The distance involved was in excess of five 
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hundred miles and the road was almost complete and ready for use in 
November, 1884.** 

The various communities on Puget Sound, most of which had expected, 
or at least hoped, that they would be selected as the western terminus of the 
Northern Pacific, had been very much exasperated when the arrangement with 
the Oregon Railroad and Navigation Company to make Portland the terminal 
point had become known. Since the original charter of the railroad had pro- 
vided that it be built to Puget Sound, and the land grants had been made 
accordingly, the residents of the region north of the Columbia River now 
began to demand that the terms of the charter should be fulfilled or that the 
lands granted should be forfeited. These demands became exceedingly vocifer- 
ous and the subject of forfeiture became a leading political issue in Washington 
Territory. This was intensified by the fact that the General Land Office, in 
withdrawing from entry the odd numbered sections along the Columbia River, 
and on the Cascade route, had closed to settlement nearly half of the lands 
comprising the territory of Washington, and also some parts of Eastern Oregon 
as well.“ 

Faced with the possibility of losing this extensive tract of land, and, in 
view of the mounting agitation by the settlers, the Northern Pacific began 
the construction of the Cascade division lines in 1884. Another factor un- 
doubtedly hastening this development was that the Great Northern was steadily 
building west and threatened to become a formidable rival. Owing to the 
depression, whose blight lay heavy on the land, the work was not pushed too 
rapidly, one might, in fact, say that it was only a token display of activity. 
The work of grading the route had not reached Yakima before the onset of 
winter forced a halt in operations. ‘The decision to cross the mountains by 
way of Stampede Pass rather than by Snoqualamie had been made earlier, and 
during the year 1885 there was a little more activity shown, the work of 
grading and construction being pushed with crews working from both ends 
of the division, although there was none of the feverish activity that had been 
displayed when the main line was being pushed westward. It was late in 1886 
before the eastern section reached Ellensburg, and it was July, 1887 before the 
first train from the east reached the terminal on Puget Sound. The first trains 
were taken over the Cascades by switchbacks owing to the fact that the con- 
tract for the Stampede Pass tunnel had not been let until the spring of 1886. 
This tunnel, nearly ten thousand feet in length, represented an engineering 
feat of no inconsiderable importance for that day. But the settlers of Wash- 
ington Territory cared very little as to how the trains got over the mountains; 
to them the important fact was that a railroad linking the struggling settle- 
ments on Puget Sound with the eastern part of the nation had at last become 
a reality rather than a dream. 

The old adage that it is an ill wind that blows good to no one is abundantly 
illustrated by the railroad development in Washington Territory. It was the 
panic or depression of 1873 that brought ruin to Jay Cooke and Company and 
delayed the construction of the Northern Pacific, so that its tracks did not 
go west to the Missouri River for several years. It was this same depression that 
brought his great opportunity to James J. Hill. Rightfully referred to as the 
Empire Builder, and the man who more than anyone else was responsible for 
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the construction of the Great Northern Railway, which is today viewed by some 
as the most outstanding transportation system in North America, James Jerome 
Hill* was of Canadian birth. He first saw the light of day near the village 
of Rockwood, Ontario, on September 16, 1838. After a boyhood that was 
probably little different than that of any other boy of the time he left home 
at the age of seventeen to seek his fortune. He drifted a bit, going first to the 
Atlantic coast and then to St. Paul. His intention here was apparently to join 
one of the fur brigades that regularly left that city bound for the mountains 
of the far west. But he was too late to join the last group leaving that year 
and so decided to wait until the next summer. In the intervening months he 
took root in St. Paul and became interested in the subject of transportation. 
His first employment was as a clerk with a company engaged in the operation 
of a fleet of packet steamers on the Mississippi River, and here he demonstrated 
and developed that keen sense of business efficiency that was to characterize 
him throughout his entire life. Not only did he become an expert on the sub- 
ject of freight rates but he also built a reputation for honesty and integrity. 
But perhaps the greatest factor in his rise was the demonstration of an ability to 
get things done, an ability to bring to a successful conclusion whatever he 
undertook. Branching out, and on his own, he took a contract to furnish the 
St. Paul and Pacific Railway with fuel. In 1872, along with Norman Kittson, a 
representative of the Hudson’s Bay Company, he organized the Red River 
Transportation Company. This latter, in addition to being a financial success, 
gave Mr. Hill an intimate and detailed knowledge of the Red River Valley 
and of its economic possibilities. In 1875, as a result of his venture into the fuel 
business, and his early recognition of the fact that coal would soon supplant 
wood as the fuel for railroad locomotives, he organized the Northwestern 
Fuel Company, one of his most profitable ventures. This kept him aware of 
developments in the management of the St. Paul and Pacific Railroad, which 
had gone into bankruptcy in 1873, and which had only a few miles of poorly 
constructed right of way in operation. But what was most attractive was the 
fact that the company had a fairly large grant of public land lying within the 
state of Minnesota. The road was heavily in debt and its bondholders, the 
greater part of whom were Dutch and residents of Amsterdam, were disgusted 
and understandably reluctant to invest any further capital in the enterprise. 
The Northern Pacific had been watching the road with an acquisitive eye, and 
only the fact that the Northern Pacific itself was in financial difficulty at the 
same time kept them from acquiring the property. This gave Mr. Hill and 
his associates their great opportunity. They now worked out an arrangement 
by which the St. Paul and Pacific could be reorganized and put into a profitable 
operating condition, and in 1878, that line was acquired by a group consisting 
of Mr. Hill, Mr. Kittson, Donald Smith, later Lord Strathcona, and George 
Stephen, later Lord Mount Stephen, President of the Bank of Montreal. All of 
Hill’s associates were Canadians. The association of these men had come about 
partially as the result of the construction of the Canadian Pacific, the first 
charter of which had been granted in 1873. 

The arrangement by which Mr. Hill and the others purchased the interest 
of the Dutch bondholders, has been referred to as “the Magna Charta of the 
Great Northern,” and was regarded by Mr. Hill as “the great adventure of his 
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life.’* After acquiring control, the group began the virtual rebuilding of the 
road, and it was developed and extended into an integrated system. In 1878, 
construction had gone as far north as the Canadian border, where it connected 
with a line to Winnipeg; by 1887 it had reached Great Falls, Montana, and 
by 1893 had been extended westward to Puget Sound reaching Everett and 
Seattle in that year. Three years before, the Great Northern had been or- 
ganized in order to take care of the various branches and subsidiaries, and to 
bring them all under a single operation. It should be noted that the Great 
Northern Railway, in contrast to so many others of that time, was built 
without a land grant or any other form of government financial aid, being 
built by private capital and from its own resources, while at the same time 
maintaining an uninterrupted dividend record. It has been said that “the strength 
of the Great Northern was in its location, low first cost, conservative financial 
structure, and skill of management.”* James J. Hill, starting as a poor boy, 
had built an empire and achieved both fame and fortune by his own ability 
and his own efforts; something that could not be duplicated today; the income 
tax would prevent the accumulation of a fortune, while Congressional Com- 
mittees would harass and annoy in an investigation to determine whether the 
same was honestly come by. 

In 1890 the construction of the westernmost part of the line, that part 
which lay through the State of Washington, had been begun and the engi- 
neer John F. Stevens® sent to find a route west from the Columbia River and 
through the Cascade Mountains to Puget Sound. While it had been generally 
agreed that the route of the railway would follow up the present Wenatchee 
River, Mr. Stevens was not one to overlook any possibilities and took no 
chances of neglecting a better route. He explored every creek and river enter- 
ing the Columbia from the west between the mouth of the Snake River and 
the place where the Spokane River joins the Columbia. In addition he went 
up Lake Chelan, over Cascade Pass, and for several miles down the Skagit 
River; but despite the pressure exerted by residents of the Bellingham area 
that this route be followed, he recommended against it since the great depth 
of water in Lake Chelan and the vertical bluffs along the west shore of the 
lake made the route impracticable. He then went over Snoqualmie Pass and 
down Cedar River, but was finally forced back on the Wenatchee as the best 
route. One other possibility was the route up present Icicle Creek and the 
Chumstick, but examination proved that this route was not as advantageous 
as that up the Wenatchee. So he went up that stream and through Tumwater 
Canyon to Lake Wenatchee, but then the problem became one of going on 
from there since none of the streams flowing into the lake offered a satisfactory 
route up to and across the divide. Finally he went up Nason Creek and over 
Stevens Pass, which has an altitude of only thirty-four hundred feet, and 
is named in honor of Stevens. Now the problem was to descend the western 
slope of the Cascades, a difficult assignment since the escarpment is much more 
precipitate on the western side than on the eastern, dropping from three 
thousand feet to only six hundred in a very short distance. A route down 
into the valley was furnished by the Skykomish River but this would have 
meant too heavy a grade, and the problem was to develop more distance. This 
was finally solved by the development of the Martin Creek loop, the principal 
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features of which are a bridge across a canyon and then a tunnel into the hill- 
side beyond. This tunnel, after turning at an angle of 180 degrees, emerges from 
the hillside at a lower level and then bridges the canyon again in order to 
bring the railroad to the proper location and elevation, and has been hailed 
as the work of a master engineer.” With these engineering problems out of 
the way the task of actual construction was not too great. In 1893 the railroad 
reached tidewater but it had been carried over the Cascade Range by means 
of switch-backs, and it was not until the completion of the Cascade tunnel, 
nearly. fourteen thousand feet in length, and also constructed by Mr. Stevens, 
that it was possible to abandon these, and to inaugurate really first-class service. 

The coming of the railroads did much to break down the separation of 
the eastern and western parts of the state resulting from the great geographical 
barrier imposed by the Cascade Mountains, a barrier that was further broken 
down by the construction of highways and later by the advent of air trans- 
portation, but which still constitutes a formidable obstacle. The coming of 
the railroads also broke down the isolation of individuals as well as of areas 
within the state, and permitted a much more rapid development and settle- 
ment than would otherwise have occurred. They were both cause and effect, 
they encouraged settlement, and settlement in its turn brought about the 
building of branch railroads. Every town, every section, had hoped to be on 
the main line, and obviously many had had to be disappointed. A great many 
expedients were resorted to in an attempt to rectify the situation, on the theory 
that if the mountain would not come to Mahomet then the town would have 
to go to the railroad. One of the most interesting of these was the construction 
of the Olympia Narrow Gauge Railway. 

Beginning with the first announcement of the construction of the Northern 
Pacific, there had been widespread interest displayed as to which city on 
Puget Sound would be selected as the terminal, and a great deal of rivalry 
ensued between the towns located on the eastern shore of that inland sea. As 
the oldest settlement in the region Olympia quite naturally expected that the 
distinction would be hers, and the announcement in 1873 of the selection of 
Tacoma came as a distinct shock to the residents of the territorial capital. 
Even more disastrous was the news that the railway itself would not even 
touch Olympia. Loss of the capital itself, and the complete economic ruin 
of the community, were two of the results that were visualized by the more 
pessimistic. Since the railway was to pass through Tenino, which was only 
fifteen miles from Olympia, it was only natural that the idea of a branch 
railroad should suggest itself. The first development was the organization of a 
company to build such a branch for the Northern Pacific, but it failed to 
materialize, and so the Olympia Railway and Mining Company was organized 
for the dual purpose of building a railroad to connect with the Northern 
Pacific, and also to develop the mining resources of that region. Considering 
the fact that at this time the population of Olympia did not amount to two 
thousand persons, the organization of the Olympia Railway Union, and _ its 
plan to raise two hundred thousand dollars locally with which to build the 
railroad was only a little short of fantastic. Stock was sold in units of one 
hundred dollars and could be paid for in land, money, goods of value, or even 
labor on the right of way, which as one writer has remarked provided “an 
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interesting insight into the pioneer financial condition of the territory.”°? Most 
of the labor was performed by volunteers, and especially at first there was 
probably considerable more enthusiasm than there was efficiency. But in Decem- 
ber, 1874, the funds of the Union were exhausted, and work naturally stopped, 
although not before most of the grading had been completed. In 1877 there 
was a resurgence of interest and construction was resumed, the road being com- 
pleted in August of the following year, on which occasion a gala celebration was 
held, 350 people being carried the fifteen miles from Olympia to Tenino and 
back on an excursion. The trip each way took an hour and a half, and one 
prominent local dissident rode ahead of the train on his pony, in order to 
demonstrate the uselessness of this new-fangled method of transportation. The 
rolling stock consisted of one locomotive, one box car, and three flat cars. 
Passenger fares were one dollar from Olympia to Tenino, seventy-five cents 
to Spurlock, fifty cents to Bush Prairie, and twelve and one-half cents to 
Tumwater. Freight was carried at the rate of one dollar a ton, except loose 
articles like hay which paid twice that amount. This railroad had a varied 
history under several names and in 1898 passed under the control of the 
Northern Pacific which operated it for awhile and then tore up the tracks.® 

Railroad building was in the air and a large number of local lines were 
projected, but only a very few were actually constructed and put into operating 
condition. Another local line, which might almost be said to constitute a 
study in futility, was attempted by the citizens of Seattle when they learned 
that their city was not to become the terminus of the Northern Pacific. Realizing 
the advantage that their position on Puget Sound gave them over Portland, 
they projected the Seattle and Walla Walla Railroad, designed to tap the 
great potential economic wealth of the Inland Empire and to channel it through 
the port of Seattle. The first Board of Directors included such well-known 
men as Arthur A. Denny, Dexter Horton, John Collins, John J. McGilvra, 
Franklin Mathias, Henry L. Yesler, Angus McIntosh, James McNaught, and 
James M. Colman. The cost was estimated at more than four million dollars 
and since this was far beyond the financial means of either the board or of the 
community, they decided to build it themselves. On May 1, 1874, a start 
was made, beginning on the south shore of Elliott Bay, and about three miles of 
the route was cleared and graded. In 1875 the territorial legislature passed an 
act designed to aid the construction of the road which had now changed its 
name to the Seattle and Colfax by permitting the various counties that would 
benefit from the construction to subscribe in certain amounts to meeting the 
cost of the work. But the project was entirely too large for the limited economic 
resources of the day, and by 1877, and this entirely as the result of private 
financing, the road had been constructed only as far as the coal mines of 
Newcastle, and was in fact a coal railroad. It ran from those mines to coal 
bunkers at the foot of King Street in Seattle. But the road was no mean engi- 
neering achievement, since it covered some fairly difficult terrain, and one 
trestle over a ravine was more than one hundred feet in height. 

In 1881, Henry Villard, working through the Oregon Improvement Com- 
pany, purchased the railroad, its land holdings, mines and other allied interests 
for a sum somewhat in excess of one million dollars. He now undertook to con- 
struct a branch line to be built south from Black River Junction, to where it 
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would connect with a spur from the main line of the Northern Pacific, thus in 
one way making Seattle almost a co-terminal with Tacoma. Although the 
branch was built as promised, Villard’s fall from power in the Northern Pacific 
Company served to partly abrogate the agreement, and as a result service over 
it was very infrequent and ceased altogether on occasion, despite the protests 
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of the farmers and others living along the route. With the threat, however, of 
the Canadian Pacific and the Great Northern from the north, plus the renewed 
agitation for forfeiture, the situation gradually clarified and trains began to 
run with some degree of regularity. Although the attempts of the city of Se- 
attle to provide themselves with railroad service read today somewhat akin to 
a comic opera, there was nothing humorous about it to the people of that day 
who viewed it as tragic realism fraught with the possibility of economic annihi- 
lation. They were determined to take full advantage of the possibilities of the 
wonderful harbor that they possessed on Elliott Bay, and their achievement in 
bringing the two major trans-continental railroads of the period into Seattle 
is one of the earlier manifestations of what has since become known as “the 
Seattle Spirit.” 

Many other short lines of railroad were projected, and in not a few cases 
actually constructed. In many ways it was a poor community that could not 
afford to at least dream of a railroad running from their town to somewhere else. 
But what the most of them failed to realize was that a railroad had to pay 
its own way and had to run through a region that could furnish adequate freight 
and passenger traffic. Among the shorter lines which might be mentioned,— 
and there were many others—was that of the Seattle Coal Company, which 
connected the portage between Lake Washington and Lake Union, and also 
ran from the southern extremity of the latter to a wharf at the foot of Pike 
Street, a distance of about two miles.* There was also the Seattle and Northern 
which was begun in 1888 and was expected to run from Seattle to a point on 
the Canadian border near the town of Blaine, and the Fairhaven and Southern 
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which, despite its name, was built from Bellingham Bay to Vancouver, British 
Columbia. Both lines were subsequently acquired by the Great Northern. In 
1886, a road known as the Spokane and Palouse was built from Marshall Junc- 
tion, nine miles west of Spokane, southward through the towns of Spangle 
and Rosalia with the intention of ultimately reaching the Snake River. This, 
along with many others, was subsequently taken over by the Northern Pacific 
for it became the policy of that corporation to acquire control of the shorter 
lines throughout the region whenever possible. In 1884 there had been only six 
hundred and sixty miles of railroad in the territory; in 1892 the state boasted of 
more than twenty-six hundred miles, of which more than twelve hundred were 
controlled by the Northern Pacific, and from this time on the trend was in the 
direction of greater and greater concentration, bringing with it the problem of 
governmental supervision and control.* 
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CHAPTER XXV 


The Struggle for Statehood 


even become a Territory, Dr. W. S. Maynard, who was certainly 

not lacking in optimism, had suggested that a convention be called 

to frame a constitution, and seek admission to the Union as a state. 
This suggestion, however, had been barren of results, and when Washington 
Territory had been organized it was with a population of only 3,965 white 
persons, which was somewhat low even for a territory. In 1853 the southern 
boundary had been fixed along the Columbia River from the mouth to the 
point where the forty-sixth parallel of north latitude intersects the stream, and 
then along that parallel to the crest of the Rocky Mountains. In 1857, however, 
the Oregon State Constitutional Convention, apparently acting on the theory 
that it does no harm to try, had established the line of the Columbia and Snake 
rivers as the northern boundary of the new state, although they were admittedly 
skeptical as to whether or not Congress would allow it. In the same year the 
legislature of Washington Territory, fully aware of what was going on, instruc- 
ted Governor Stevens to use all of his efforts to confine the state of Oregon to 
her existing boundaries as a territory, as far as Washington was concerned, 
which meant to resist her claim to the Walla Walla country. In this they were 
successful and when Oregon was admitted to the Union, it was without the 
region south of the Snake River and north of the forty-sixth parallel. 

In 1855 the Colville gold rush had led to a brief flurry of agitation looking 
to the separation of the Walla Walla region from Washington Territory, but 
the Indian wars and the closing of the interior to settlement by General Wool, 
had caused this agitation to die out almost as quickly as it had arisen. As a 
base of operations against the Indians the government had constructed Fort 
Walla Walla and it speedily became the nucleus of the settlements that sprang 
up when General William S. Harney, in 1858, reopened the country to white 
settlement. In 1859, when Oregon became a state, Washington Territory was 
enlarged to include all of the old Oregon country with the exception of the 
land that was included in the state of Oregon proper. 

But by the next year of the mining excitement in the interior, Walla Walla 
country—the region south of the Snake River—had a population of more than 
thirteen hundred persons and was becoming increasingly conscious that its 
commercial, social, and business relations were with the towns of the lower 
Columbia and Willamette river valleys rather than with the settlements around 
Puget Sound. Rivers were the great highways of the day, and the well de- 
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veloped transportation system up and down the Columbia made the people 
of the Walla Walla district fully conscious that their destiny lay as a distributing 
point for goods carried up the river and intended for the interior. This was 
perfectly agreeable to the residents of Portland who realized the economic 
value and importance of a strong and prosperous hinterland, and who now 
sought to initiate Federal legislation to bring about political as well as economic 
community of interest with the people living in this fast developing section of 
the eastern part of the northern territory. But these efforts were vigorously 
resisted by the officials of Washington Territory who fully realized that one- 
fourth of the territory’s population and revenue would be lost by the annexa- 
tion of the region to Oregon. 

The population of Walla Walla county was probably not too vitally con- 
cerned for the most part either one way or the other, and most of the propagan- 
da, as is usually the case, was carried on by a few leaders. One of these was 
William H. Newell, the crusading editor of the Walla Walla Statesman, who 
listed the arguments in favor of joining Oregon as being: 


1) That the interests of Walla Walla were being neglected by the people 
of the Puget Sound area. There was, in his opinion, no identity of interest 
between the two parts of Washington Territory and the real interests of 
the people of Walla Walla were with Portland. - 

2) The Puget Sound region was torpid and it would be fifty years before 
it was ready for statehood. 

3) The laws of Oregon, especially those in regard to contracts, favored 
the development of business. 

4) Washington Territory had no penitentiary and long-term prisoners 
were able to escape from the local jails with comparative ease. 


Against these advantages, he admitted that there were two objections which 
had to be met. One of these was that by becoming a part of Oregon they would 
become liable for a share of the state debt, and the other was that they would 
become subject to the rather strict Sunday observance laws of that state. 
But Mr. Newell was of the opinion that these objections could be met by mutual 
accommodation, and that they need not interpose any serious bar to the project 
of annexation, and in his assumption that the people of Oregon were desirous 
of bringing about the accession of the Walla Walla district to their state, he 
was undoubtedly correct. 

The capital of Washington Territory had been located at Olympia because 
it was a port of entry, the home of the first territorial newspaper and the 
largest settlement in the Puget Sound area from which the original impetus for 
territorial organization had come. But it was intended to be temporary and the 
job of selecting a site—which also could be changed later—devolved on the 
first Territorial Legislature, which took no action. The first legislature had met 
in the only building in Olympia large enough to accommodate them, a building 
used by an express firm. The second legislature met in the Masonic Hall and 
formally located the capital in Olympia. But every session after that saw some 
kind of an attempt made to move the capital elsewhere. In 1858-1859 an 
attempt to locate it on Boisfort Prairie in Lewis County failed, and in the session 
following, the question was again raised and argued with some bitterness and 
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heat. It was at this time that the suggestion was made that it be left to a refer- 
endum vote of the people of the Territory, a suggestion that was not kindly 
received. But in 1860-1861, a bill sponsored by the delegates from Clark County 
to move the capital to Vancouver passed both houses, and became law. Indicative 
of the interest in the subject is the fact that Port Townsend also made an 
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attempt to secure the capital and offered to donate a ten acre tract of upland 
prairie, eight acres of which was relatively clear while the community would 
clear the other two acres at no expense to the territory. This offer, which has 
been characterized as “a fair one, definite and in good faith,” received little 
attention from the legislature. Arthur A. Denny also had an idea of securing 
the capital for Seattle and had offered to donate ten acres from his homestead 
as a site—the present intersection of First Avenue and Pike Street—but had been 
dissuaded by the Reverend Daniel Bagley, who pointed out that the small 
community of Seattle would have little chance against such larger towns as 
Olympia, Vancouver, Steilacoom, and Port Townsend. He persuaded Mr. Den- 
ny to attempt to get the university instead which would be much more desirable 
in the future. But the bill relocating the capital at Vancouver had been held 
invalid by the Supreme Court on the ground that there was no date of passage 
on the bill and that the part of it known as the enacting clause had been 
omitted. Although these omissions have generally been attributed to the speed 
with which the bill was pushed through the legislature, this is an explanation of 
doubtful validity and there is some reason to believe that the bill may have 
been tampered with, possibly after passage and while in the hands of the 

rinter.* One importance of the bill lay in the fact that the disgruntled citizens 
of Clark County were now added to those of Walla Walla in their opposition 
to Olympia. In its opinion declaring the re-location act void, the Supreme 
Court did not locate the capital at Olympia, which meant that it would remain 
there only as long as the people desired that it should. In July, the question of 
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location was submitted to the voters of the Territory, and out of a total of 
2315 votes, Olympia received 1239, or a clear majority, while Vancouver was 
a very poor second with only 639. Other towns receiving more than a few votes 
were Steilacoom with 253, Port Townsend, 72, Walla Walla, 67, and Seattle, 22, 
while the remaining 23 were scattered. 

It is significant that Walla Walla was the only town east of the Cascades 
receiving any more than one or two votes, but the great rush of population 
which resulted from the gold discoveries on the Clearwater, the Salmon, and 
other streams between the Cascade and the Rocky Mountain ranges, soon 
changed the population picture of the territory. So great was the rush of 
people into the region that several new counties were created by legislative 
action. Most of these settlers openly resented control from far off Olympia, 
and serious trouble was probably only averted by the fact that Congress in 
1863 created the Territory of Idaho and established the capital at Lewiston. To 
this step the people of Walla Walla were very much opposed and their leaders 
saw it as nothing more than a plot on the part of the Olympia politicians to 
keep the capital in the latter city. But the people of Puget Sound were very 
well satisfied with this new arrangement since they had little in common with 
these migratory miners of the interior, who received the greater part of their 
supplies through Walla Walla and Lewiston. The goods were shipped up- 
stream from Portland, and no profit accrued to the villages on Puget Sound, 
so they could view the division of the territory with indifference. But to the 
people of Walla Walla and vicinity it was an entirely different matter, and 
they looked upon it as at best a cheap trick which was directed against their 
best interests. In 1864 Congress also created the Territory of Montana and 
drew the western boundary in such a fashion as to put the long narrow exten- 
sion of Idaho—which even today is known as the Panhandle—on the map.° 

In the meantime the population of the territory of Idaho had been rapidly 
drifting southward, lured onward by the news of fresh discoveries and “strikes” 
in that region, particularly into the Boise basin which soon had a larger popula- 
tion than Northern Idaho and Eastern Washington combined. This resulted in 
a struggle over the location of the territorial capital which was soon moved to 
Boise. Faced with the loss of their influence in territorial affairs, some of the 
more enterprising leaders of the Lewiston group now suggested the creation 
of a new territory to be composed of that part of Montana west of the 
Continental Divide, the Idaho “Panhandle” and Washington east of the Cascades. 
In 1865 the legislature of Idaho Territory memorialized Congress to create such 
an inland territory, and a delegation was sent from Lewiston to_ Walla Walla 
to sound out sentiment for the project.’ In this situation the people of Northern 
Idaho, and particularly those of Lewiston, were on the horns of a dilemma, for 
while they wanted the capital of the new territory for Lewiston, they knew 
that Walla Walla would also want it, and moreover that the latter would 
probably demand it as the price of their co-operation. In other words Walla 
Walla would become the captial of the new territory as the price of going 
along with the scheme or else they would not go along. But this was something 
that had to be faced and the more realistic backers of the Lewiston scheme were 
apparently never too hopeful of the result. The delegation that journeyed from 
Lewiston to Walla Walla was received with consideration and courtesy, and 
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listened to politely, and then Walla Walla put forward a counter proposal, 
namely that the counties of Northern Idaho should be annexed to Washington 
Territory. The reasoning behind this scheme was that the gain in population 
which would accrue to Washington would aid materially in the attainment of 
statehood. But the suggestion was rejected unanimously, and apparently with 
some indignation, by a mass meeting in Lewiston on the return of the emissaries. 
By 1867, however, public opinion in Lewiston had begun to change and annexa- 
tion to Washington Territory was being openly advocated. 

As Professor Kingston has pointed out, the attitude of every group and 
section involved in this pull and haul of politics was dictated by its own self 
interest, regardless of whether that interest be considered selfish or enlightened. 
The Puget Sound country wanted to keep Walla Walla and the remainder of 
Eastern Washington as a part of the territory but they were frankly and 
openly indifferent about the annexation of the Idaho counties; the people of 
northern Idaho on their part wanted to separate from the remainder of the 
territory and while they felt that the creation of a new inland territory would 
best serve their interests, they realized that such might be impossible of achieve- 
men, and so as an alternative they were willing to accept annexation to Wash- 
ington Territory. The people of Walla Walla were confronted by a number of 
alternatives from which to choose. The first was the annexation of Northern 
Idaho to Washington for the sake of early statehood; second, there was also 
the possibility of a new territory being created in which they would wield a 
great deal of influence and of which Walla Walla in all probability would be- 
come the capital. The third alternative was the annexation of the region south 
of the Snake River to the state of Oregon with the gain of immediate state- 
hood but at the sacrifice of their future political importance. Officially the 
attitude of the legislature of Washington Territory was in favor of annexation, 
but the feeling throughout the greater part of the territory, but more particularly 
in the western counties, was that the existing situation was satisfactory and as 
far as they were concerned should be continued. If the Idaho counties could 
be annexed at no cost well and good, but they were unwilling to make any 
particular effort, or incur any sacrifice in order to add them to the territory.® 

In 1872 Elisha P. Ferry had been appointed Territorial Governor. Ferry, 
who was one of the most distinguished men in the history of the region, 
although today he is largely forgotten, had come to the Territory in 1869, as 
Surveyor-General after serving in the Civil War. In 1872 the news of the final 
settlement of the San Juan boundary dispute arrived at the capital and Governor 
Ferry immediately went to the islands for the purpose of re-establishing the 
civil authority of the government of the United States. The great complaint of 
the settlers was what they considered unequal taxation, and Ferry brought about 
the appointment of a Board of Equalization in order to do away with the 
unequal assessments which were the chief source of complaint. 

In 1873 the ecomomic depression which struck the rest of the United 
States with such force, also caused a great deal of hardship and distress in, 
Washington Territory. It also led to the passage of the first law regulating 
common carriers, the legislature providing that rates had to be equal and 
reasonable. It also led to a revival of the agitation for annexation to Oregon on 
the part of the Walla Walla region, an agitation that had lain dormant since 
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about 1867. It is the custom of the American people when confronted by a 
hardship or disaster of almost any kind to turn to political remedies for both 
recovery and reform. Political action is viewed both as a means of escape from 
existing difficulties, and as a means of progress toward a situation in which the 
prevailing troubles will not recur—at least not in the exact form and shape. 
One object of criticism was the freight rate from Walla Walla to Portland, 
where the Oregon Steam Navigation Company, having a monopoly, apparently 
imposed all that the traffic would bear. From Wallula to Portland, the rate was 
five dollars a ton with an extra fifty cents added for loading the wheat on the 
boat, and another fifty cents for wharfage at Portland. To this had to be 
added the charge of transporting the grain from the place of production to 
Wallula which might run from two to ten dollars depending on the distance 
to be covered. This rate, which was felt to be excessive, was attributed to the 
territorial status of the area, and it was believed that somehow a remedy could 
be found in annexation to the state of Oregon. 

The legislature of Washington Territory had been ambitious for statehood 
for many years, and beginning in 1867 had regularly submitted, to the voters, 
the question of calling a convention to frame a constitution as a preliminary to 
requesting admission to the Union. But the electorate was by no means as 
interested as the members of the legislature, and the proposals regularly met 
with defeat. Not only in 1867, but in 1869, 1871, and in 1873, such proposals 
were regularly voted down. The argument of the legislature was that statehood 
would permit the annexation of the Idaho “Panhandle” and would also result in 
an increase in land and property values, and bring greater federal appropriations 
to the region. But the voters, apparently believing that the additional expense 
of maintaining a state government would mean higher taxes, refused to go 
along with the argument. In the election of 1876, however, the voters aban- 
doned this contrary spirit and now approved the proposal, casting 4,168 votes 
in favor out of slightly more than 7,000 cast, not an overwhelming majority 
by any means but a majority nonetheless. In November, 1877, the legislature 
provided for the election of delegates, and they were chosen at an election 
held on the ninth of April the following year. There was apparently a great 
deal of indifference shown at this election, an indifference that was by no 
means confined to any one section of the territory.” The convention assembled 
at Walla Walla in June, 1878, to frame what they hoped would be the con- 
stitution of the new state. There were fifteen delegates, three chosen at large, 
one selected from each of the three judicial districts, and the remaining nine 
from the twenty-five counties of the territory, the apportionment being the 
same as for the Legislative Council, or Territorial Senate. 

The delegates at large were: Wyatt A. George of Walla Walla County, 
Edward Eldridge of Whatcom County, and Samuel M. Gilmore of Klickitat 
County, while the First Judicial District sent Sylvester M. Wait. Representing the 
Second District was Benjamin F. Dennison, while Charles H. Larrabee had 
been chosen as the delegate from the Third. 

From the Council districts, Charles H. Bradshaw of Jefferson County repre- 
sented Clallam, Jefferson, Island, and San Juan counties; Henry B. Emery of 
Kitsap represented his own county as well as Snohomish and Whatcom coun- 
ties. King County, one of two to be entitled to a full representative, had 
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chosen Lyman B. Andrews, while Dolph P. Hanna of Pierce represented Pierce, 
Chehalis and Mason counties. Francis Henry of Thurston was the representa- 
tive of Thurston and Lewis counties. Cowlitz, Wahkiakum, and Pacific coun- 
ties were represented by Alexander S. Abernethy of Cowlitz County, while 
George H. Steward of Clark represented that county as well as Skamania, 
Klickitat and Yakima counties. Walla Walla County, also entitled to a full 
representative, sent Oliver P. Lacey, while John V. O’Dell of Whitman repre- 
sented Whitman, Columbia and Stevens counties. The three northern Idaho 
counties also sent a delegate, Mr. Alonzo Leland, of Nez Perce, to represent 
them. While he had a seat on the floor of the convention and the right to be 
heard, he did not have the right to vote. Speaking of the group the Palouse 
Gazette said that it was: 


. composed of the best men in the territory, many of them being 
lawyers of recognized ability and experience. The political complexion of 
the convention is eight Republicans and seven Democrats, but as party 
lines were entirely ignored in the election of delegates, it is hoped they 
will be in the convention.” 


From the treatment accorded to Mr. Leland it is apparent that the dele- 
gates to the convention for the most part were interested in getting Wash- 
ington territory admitted to the Union and did not want to commit them- 
selves too definitely as far as the North Idaho counties were concerned. To 
use a modern expression they could take it or they could let it alone. If it 
was not possible to gain admission with the north Idaho counties they would 
be left outside, if it was not possible to get in without them they would be 
added, but the delegates were not going to commit themselves definitely one 
way or the other beyond any hope of recall, an attitude that was quite frankly 
selfish and opportuntistic." Leland’s denial of the vote was protested by some 
of the delegates, and by Leland himself, but to no avail, for a vote of the 
convention decided that he should not be allowed the privilege of voting. 

One argument that bulked large in favor of North Idaho was the fact 
that those counties had voted Democratic at the last election, and it was felt 
that this would aid materially in inducing Congress to grant admission since 
it was believed that at least one House of that body would be controlled by 
the Democrats for many years to come. Also this Democratic majority in 
the east would help to balance the Republican majorities which always pre- 
vailed on Puget Sound. 

Several interesting sidelights developed during the convention. An attempt 
to provide separate schools for children of the colored race, such schools not 
to be inferior in any respect from other common schools—an early appearance 
of the separate but equal doctrine—was defeated by a two to one majority, 
five votes being cast for the proposal and ten against it.* However, the Con- 
vention adopted a memorial to Congress in which the abandonment of the 
system of Indian reservations was suggested, the idea being that the land in 
these reservations would then be opened to white settlement. But it was the 
question of women’s rights—the right to vote and to hold public office—that 
probably created the greatest amount of excitement. Mrs. Abigail Scott Duni- 
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way, who for several years had been engaged in waging a vigorous campaign 
for the enfranchisement of her sex, was given leave to present a memorial 
on the subject, but instead she favored the convention with a “stump speech,” 
and in the evening the lady presented “an argument” in favor of woman suf- 
frage at the Unitarian Church in Walla Walla. After listening to the address, 
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and following considerable floor discussion, the convention neatly sidestepped 
the issue by deciding to refer the matter to a vote of the electorate in the 
form of a separate article which was to be voted on at the time of the vote 
on the ratification of the constitution," which was to be accepted or rejected 
by the qualified electors of the Territory on “the Tuesday next succeeding 
the first Monday in November, 1878.”" The convention adjourned on the 
twenty-seventh of July after working forty days in the fabrication of an 
instrument of government which they hoped would be the constitution of 
a new state. 

Although this constitution never went into effect, and is therefore of 
academic interest only, some of its provisions are worthy of consideration 
even today in that they reflect the political and economic ideals and ideas 
held by the people of the territory at that time. Qualified electors, that is, voters, 
were defined as being males, over twenty-one years of age who had resided 
in the territory for six months or more next preceding an election, and wha 
were (a) citizens of the United States, (b) persons of foreign birth who had 
declared an intention of becoming a citizen, conformably to the laws of the 
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United States at least six months before offering to vote, or (c) persons of 
mixed white and Indian blood who had adopted the customs and habits of 
civilization. Idiots and insane persons were not entitled to the privileges of an 
elector, and it was provided that laws should be passed excluding from the 
right of suffrage all persons who had been or might be convicted of bribery, 
perjury, or any infamous crime, and depriving “every person who shall make, 
or become, directly or indirectly, interested in any bet or wager, depending 
upon the result of any election, of the right to vote at such election.” Only 
qualified electors could be appointed to state offices, and a rigid separation 
of powers was provided for. One interesting experiment was in the method to 
be used in electing members to the Legislature. The constitution provided that: 


Each qualified elector may cast as many votes for one candidate 
as there are representatives to be elected in the district, or he may dis- 
tribute the same, or equal parts thereof, among the candidates, as he 
shall see fit; and the candidates highest in votes shall be elected. But the 
legislature may at any time after the year 1890 adopt the system known 
as the preferential system, in the election of representatives, and enact such 
laws as will be necessary to carry it into effect.» 


The usual guarantees common to most Anglo-Saxon countries and peoples 
were specifically provided. Freedom of religion was guaranteed, and religious 
tests for office holding were forbidden. The rights of life, property and the 
pursuit of happiness were also guaranteed as was due process of law in both 
civil and criminal cases. Freedom of speech and of publication were also 
guaranteed, and the business avocations and professions were declared open 
to all regardless of sex. Unreasonable search and seizure were forbidden, and 
it was provided that no person could be twice placed in danger of the loss 
of life or freedom for the same offense. The right of trial by jury was also 
guaranteed, the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus could not be suspended 
except under conditions and circumstances which were specifically enumer- 
ated, and the right to bail was guaranteed except in cases of murder and treason 
where the presumption of guilt was great. There was to be no involuntary 
servitude except as a punishment for crime, and no imprisonment for debt. 
No bill of attainder, no ex post facto law, and no law impairing the obligation 
of a contract was to be passed. Nor was there to be any irrevocable grant of 
special privileges or concessions. The right of the people peacefully to assemble 
and to keep and bear arms, was guaranteed, and the accused was always to have 
the right of trial in open court, to be represented by counsel, to have the 
right to summon witnesses, and to confront the witnesses appearing against him. 

The legislature was to consist of two houses, the Senate and the House 
of Representatives, the members of the former to be elected for terms of four 
years and the latter for two. The lower house was to consist of from eighteen 
to sixty members, and the Senate was to have one-third the membership of the 
House. A state census was to be taken in 1885, and every ten years thereafter, 
and the legislature was to apportion and district anew after every state, and 
also after every national, census. Since the latter had been and still are taken 
every ten years, beginning in 1790, that would have meant legislative re- 
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apportionment every five years. The first legislature was to divide the state into 
ten legislative districts, which were to be made up of convenient, contiguous 
territory, which was to be bounded by county, precinct, or ward lines. The 
number of these districts might be increased by legislative action but was 
never to exceed twenty. One Senator and three representatives were to be 
named from each district. No session of the legislature except the first was to 
last more than forty days and the members were to be compensated for their 
service at the rate of four dollars a day, and allowed mileage of ten cents 
for each mile of necessary travel in going to and returning from the seat of 
government. But they were not to be allowed to receive any other compensa- 
tion, perquisite, or allowance whatsoever. 

The legislature was not to grant a divorce, nor authorize a lottery, and 
even the sale of lottery tickets was prohibited. The general appropriation bill 
was to cover only the appropriations for the ordinary expenses of the three 
branches of the government, the interest on the public debt, and the defrayment 
of the expenses of public education. All other appropriations were to be made 
in separate bills, each bill embracing but one subject. Any member who had a 
personal or private interest in any bill before the legislature was required to 
disclose that fact before the House of which he was a member and to abstain 
from voting on the bill. . 

The Governor was to be elected for a term of four years and was not 
eligible to succeed himself although he could be re-elected after a lapse of 
four years, a provision that also applied to the State Treasurer. Three judicial 
districts were set up, Number 1 consisting of all the territory east of the Cas- 
cade Mountains except Klickitat County; Number 2 consisted of the counties 
of Klickitat, Chehalis, Clark, Cowlitz, Lewis, Pacific, Mason, Thurston, Skam- 
ania, and Wahkiakum; while Number 3 took in the rest of the state, namely 
Clallam, Island, Jefferson, Kittitas, King, San Juan, Pierce, Whatcom, and 
Snohomish counties. The judges in these circuits were to have original juris- 
diction. The salary of the Governor was set at fifteen hundred dollars to be 
paid quarterly, the same salary was to be paid to the Secretary of State, the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, and the State Treasurer, while the Judges 
of the Circuit and Supreme courts were to be paid two thousand dollars, and 
the circuit attorney, one thousand. 

This constitution also created a State Board of Education to consist of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, the Secretary of State, and the State 
Treasurer. The legislature was required to provide for the establishment and 
maintenance of a thorough and uniform system of free public schools through- 
out the state in which all residents between the ages of five and twenty-one 
were to be educated gratuitously. One or more public schools were to be main- 
tained in each school district in the state for at least three months of the year. 
A public school fund was created which was to be irreducible and no part of it 
was ever to be transferred to any other fund. Futhermore, the state was to 
make good any and all losses that might in any manner occur. There was to 
be no religious test or qualification for admission either as a teacher or as a pupil. 

All taxes were to be uniform upon the same class of subjects and it was 
provided that the power to tax corporations or corporate property should 
never be relinquished. Specifically exempted from taxation was the real and 
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personal property owned by the federal, state, county and municipal govern- 
ments, public libraries, and cemeteries not owned or operated for private or 
corporate profit. In a provision intended to curb land speculation the Constitu- 
tion stated that after admission as a state had been secured, no one was to be 
allowed to acquire more than 640 acres except by a direct grant from the 
government of the United States.” 

This constitution provided a schedule for an orderly transition from 
territorial status to that of state government. It was required that at the first 
session of the legislature following admission as a state, the matter of a permanent 
location of a state capital was to be submitted to the electorate at the next 
general election. A majority of the votes cast was declared to be necessary 
for such a choice, and if a majority was not obtained at the first election, the 
question was to be re-submitted until a majority of the electors had expressed 
a preference as to its location. In the meantime the state capital was to be 
located temporarily at the site of the territorial capital at the time of admission. 

In addition to the Constitution three separate articles were to be submitted 
to the voters at the same election for their approval or rejecion. These were: 


(1) No person who is otherwise a qualified elector, shall be denied 
the right to vote in this State, on account of sex, anything in this Con- 
stitution to the contrary notwithstanding. 

(2) No person shall be denied the right, on account of sex, to vote and 
hold office in this State; nor shall such right be, in any manner, abridged 
on account of sex. 

(3) It shall be lawful for the voters, municipal, corporation, or precinct, 
at any general election, to prohibit by a majority vote, the sale or dis- 
posal of spirituous liquors in less quantities than one gallon except for 
medicinal or mechanical purposes. And the legislature shall pass, at its 
first session, such laws as will carry into effect this article if adopted.» 


Although this constitution never went into effect “it is still an important 
document in the history of the Commonwealth. It represented better than any 
other form of literature, the political, social, and economic thought of the 
pioneer citizens of that time.”2 In November this constitution was adopted by 
the vote of the people by a substantial majority. The vote was somewhat 
peculiar as out of a total of 12,647 electors who exercised the franchise, 9,773 
expressed their opinion on the constitution, 6,537 voting for ratification while 
3,236 were opposed, which would suggest that either there was considerable 
indifference or else that several hundred people could not decide what they 
thought about the constitution and so did not vote at all. In King County 
the vote was 1,399 to 22 for ratification, in Jefferson County 357 for as against 
7 opposed, while Kitsap favored ratification by a vote of 272 to 4. Only five 
counties failed to show a majority for ratification, Columbia, Cowlitz, Pierce, 
Skamania, and Walla Walla, and they were either river counties whose inter- 
ests were closely attached to those of Portland or else, as in the case of 
Pierce, were opposed to the anti-railroad features of the new document. In 
only Walla Walla County was the vote at all one-sided and that was probably 
due to the activities of the Walla Walla Statesman, whose editor, Mr. Newell, 
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represented the constitution as a scheme on the part of Governor Ferry to 
put himself in the Senate of the United States. But in the wheat country north 
of the Snake River the sentiment for statehood was especially strong since 
many there were opposed to the land policy of the Northern Pacific Railroad 
and felt that a state government would be able to obtain redress while that 
of the territory was helpless.** The vote in the North Idaho counties, which 
in a sense was advisory only, was 742 for, as against 28 opposed, which is 
adequate evidence as to the opinion held there on the subject of annexation to 
Washington Territory. But none of the three separate articles received a favor- 
able vote. 1,827 voters favored Number 1, while 5,117 were in opposition, Num- 
ber 2 received 1,745 votes in favor while 5,061 were cast against it. Local 
opinion, Number 3, fared best but it was decisively defeated, receiving only 
2,874 votes for, as against 4,151 in opposition. 

In 1877, even before the Constitutional Convention had begun its delibera- 
tions, Orange Jacobs, representative in Congress from Washington Territory 
had secured the introduction of a bill providing for the admission of Wash- 
ington as a state, with the North Idaho counties included. This bill was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Territories and died there, as no further action 
was ever taken. While it is entirely possible that it was believed that the 
population of Washington Territory was not sufficiently great to qualify for 
statehood, this was apparently not the reason for the failure of the bill in 
Congress. The real reason was apparently politics, since it was believed that 
Washington would go Republican and thus add two Senators and a repre- 
sentative to the strength of that party in Congress. In 1877 the state of Colo- 
rado, admitted only the year before, had cast three electoral votes for Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes for President, and the Democrats reasoned that had these votes 
not been cast Tilden would have been elected. The Democrats in Congress 
apparently had decided that it would be a long time before they would ever 
allow the admission of another Republican state, and their control over the 
Congress gave them the power to translate their decision into action.* In 1879, 
writing from the national capital, Colonel C. H. Larrabee, who had been a mem- 
ber of the State Constitutional Convention, had expressed the opinion that 
statehood for Washington Territory would not come before 1881 or 1882 at 
the earliest. It was difficult, he said, to explain to a Democratic Congress the un- 
precedented majority received by the Republican candidate for Territorial 
delegate to Congress.* 

Thomas J. Brent, who had been the successful candidate for Territorial 
delegate in 1878, at the same election that had ratified the proposed constitution, 
in a hotly contested election, and had succeeded Judge Orange Jacobs, an- 
other Republican, introduced three similar bills, in each case providing for 
the admission of Washington as a state with the Idaho counties added. The 
forty-sixth, forty-seventh and forty-eighth Congresses all saw bills to this 
effect placed in the legislative hopper, but on only one occasion did the bill 
emerge from the Committee, and it eliminated the provision adding the Idaho 
counties and reduced Washington as a prospective state to the same extent 
that it had as a territory.” 

In the meantime the agitation for the annexation of the Walla Walla 
country to the state of Oregon had taken a new lease on life. From 1869 to 
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1875 the Walla Walla Union had been opposed to the project, but suddenly 
in the latter year changed its tone, and began to urge annexation on the 
ground that it was supported by public opinion, an argument that undoubtedly 
contained a great deal of truth. In 1875 Columbia County had been created 
with the county-seat at Dayton, and the area carved out of what had been 
Walla Walla County. This action, indicative of the increasing population of 
the area, was viewed by some of the more irascible Walla Wallans as an 
attempt of the Puget Sound “clam-eaters” to divide and weaken the forces 
working for annexation to Oregon. In the same way the idea of the state 
constitutional convention was seen as purely diversionary, and designed to 
trick the people of the southeastern Washington districts to remaining in the 
territory. 

As arguments in favor of annexation to Oregon at this time, the follow- 
ing were listed: 


1. The advantages of a state government that would accrue to the 
region. 

2. The inducements that would be offered to immigration and to 
capital to enter the region if the advantages of an orderly state govern- 
ment could be afforded. 

3. The better protection of life and property that would be furr 
nished by a state government. 

4. The fact that the courts would be more responsible to popular 
sentiment under a state than a territorial form of government. (Inasmuch 
as the independence of the judiciary has always been one of the cardinal 
tenets of American democracy, it is doubtful if this was as effective an 
argument as its proponents apparently thought it to be.) 

5. The improved educational opportunities that would come with 
statehood. 

6. A greater influence, through increased representation in Congress, 
in securing Federal appropriations for internal improvements, such as the 
building of roads, aids to navigation and other public works. 

7. That taxes would decrease rather than increase. (This argument 
is of-somewhat dubious validity, and was apparently a matter of conten- 
tion at the time.) 

8. That entirely too many years would elapse before Washington 
Territory could hope to become a state. (Since most of the arguments 
would hold as true for the attainment of statehood by Washington, as 
they would for annexation to the state of Oregon, this last argument 
was apparently added as an afterthought.) 


Another argument which was not listed, except perhaps inferentially under 
Number 1, was that business and land values in Walla Walla would increase 
immediately and that there would be a number of Federal and state positions 
for distribution among the faithful, i.e, the local citizenry who had been 
most active in the support of annexation. It was for this reason that the leaders 
of the movement regarded the calling of the Constitutional Convention as al- 
most an act of political sabotage and it was responsible for the large majority 
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cast against ratification in Walla Walla County. In Columbia County the vote 
was against ratification but the majority was much narrower, which demon- 
strates that while there was a considerable sentiment for annexation to Oregon 
held throughout the region, there was apparently a great deal of self-interest 
reflected in the vote in Walla Walla County.” But the subject apparently 
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reached its high water mark at this time, for with the revival of prosperity, 
and the coming of the railroads that accompanied it, the issue gradually died 
away and disappeared as a potent political force. After 1877 there was a rapid 
and tremendous increase in the wealth and population of Washington Terri- 
tory, a large percentage of which was in the region east of the Cascades, and 
this seems to have demonstrated to the leaders of the Walla Walla movement 
that there was as much or more to be gained from remaining a part of 
Washington as there was in seceding to join Oregon. As has often been re- 
marked nothing succeeds like success, and in the period of rapid development 
that ensued in Washington Territory the matter of annexation was soon lost 
sight of, and disappeared as a popular issue.” 

But the counties of northern Idaho had voted almost overwhelmingly to 
accept the new constitution, the vote being 742 for as opposed to 28 against. 
But Congress was not favorably inclined, and the only one of Judge Brent’s 
measures that had been successful in emerging from committee had provided 
for the admission of Washington as a state, after having eliminated the pro- 
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posal to add the northern Idaho counties to it. But the Idaho advocates of 
joining those counties to Washington were neither silenced nor discouraged 
by adversity. In 1880 the question was submitted to the voters of North Idaho 
and secured an almost unanimous ratification, 1,216 voting for and only 7 
against, and the next year the lower house of the Idaho Territorial Legisla- 
ture went on record as favoring the separation of the northern counties and 
their becoming a part of Washington Territory.” In the session of 1884-1885, 
the project received the approval of both houses, and was also supported by 
both political parties. Accordingly two bills were introduced into the Forty- 
Ninth Congress, the first providing for the admission of Washington as a 
state, and the second to annex the Idaho “Panhandle” to Washington Territory. 
This last bill passed both houses of Congress but was given a pocket veto 
by President Grover Cleveland, apparently acting on the advice of Governor 
Stevenson of Idaho Territory.» (The doctrine of the self-determination of 
small peoples had not yet become a cardinal tenet of the Democratic party 
faith.) But the flood tide of the movement for annexation had already passed. 
Fven before the President’s action some of the miners in Idaho had begun to 
favor annexation to Montana Territory in preference to Washington, since 
they felt that their interests would receive more consideration in a territory 
where mining was more of a dominant industry. In 1888 also the beginning 
of agitation for statehood for Idaho weakened the annexation movement and 
blunted the edge of the arguments, although a few die-hards continued to 
insist that the best interests of the region would be served by political union 
with their neighbor of the west. But in 1889 the passage of the Omnibus Bill, 
admitting North and South Dakota, Montana and Washington to the Union 
removed almost all hope since there was now little possibility of an alteration 
in state boundaries. 

In 1878 the population of Eastern Washington, although not inconsiderable, 
was widely scattered. But during the next decade it increased rapidly due 
to the coming of the railroads, a large percentage of the increase being in the 
region east of the Cascade Mountains. In the seventies only four new counties 
had been created, of which three were in the eastern part of the territory. 
Whitman County, with the county seat at Colfax, came into being in Novem- 
ber, 1871, to be followed two years later by San Juan. The county seat of this 
island county was placed at Friday Harbor. In 1875 Columbia County was 
created, as has already been mentioned, and in 1879 Spokane County received 
its third and last legal creation. Originally created in January 1858 it had been 
enlarged the next year to include Northern Idaho and Western Montana. 
In 1860 its boundaries had been defined as the Columbia River on the west and 
the Rocky Mountains on the east, and the forty-sixth parallel of latitude on 
the south and the forty-ninth on the north. In 1862 Stevens County was 
created out of Spokane County and the next year the creation of Idaho Terri- 
tory reduced Stevens County to such an extent that the legislature joined 
Spokane to Stevens County under the latter name. Then on October 30, Spo- 
kané County again came into existence, this time permanently, although it 
has been reduced in extent by the fact that Lincoln and Douglas counties were 
composed of lands that were originally a part of Spokane County.” 

The great increase in population throughout the state was due to the 
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coming of the railroads, the building of which made it possible for the settlers 
not only to reach regions remote from means of water transportation, but 
also furnished them with a means of getting their crops to market. During the 
decade of the seventies most of the settlers in Eastern Washington had been 
dependent on the great river systems of the Columbia and the Snake. These 
were the great arteries of trade, transportation and communication; and towns 
sprang into existence at convenient points along their banks, at crossings which 
furnished the site for a ferry, or at places convenient for embarkation, or 
the loading and unloading of freight from the river steamers. These were 
towns such as Penawawa, founded in 1872 in Whitman County on the Snake 
River, and at one time the most important town in the region, but now 
largely forgotten. Then there were such towns as Almota, on the north 
bank of the Snake, and Wawawai, eight miles above Almota, and thirty miles 
below Lewiston, both founded in the seventies and both river towns of con- 
siderable importance as shipping points. The essential point is that towns 
and cities do not come into existence, and continue to thrive, merely as the 
result of idle caprice; there has to be a solid reason, which is generally economic, 
for their existence, and with the coming of the railroads the picture changed 
markedly, although not all at once, in that while the railroads reduced the 
dependence on water transportation they did not entirely replace it. Wheat 
could not be hauled economically for more than a day’s journey to the 
point of shipment, and the railroads made it possible for the farmer to settle 
on rich land which was more than a day’s journey from the river, although 
water transportation continued to have an advantage in that it was consider- 
ably cheaper. It was the construction of the Pend Oreille division of the 
Northern Pacific from the lake of that name to the mouth of the Snake River 
that really opened up the Inland Empire. Towns were platted along the route 
and with the building of the branch lines more and more railroad towns 
came into existence. In 1880 the towns of Ritzville and Cheney were platted 
along the main line of the Northern Pacific. In the same year, Clifton, east of 
Spokane at the crossing of the Spokane River by the railroad, and Marshall, 
west of Spokane, came into existence. This last named owed its origin to the 
fact that a sawmill which cut ties and other timbers for the railroad, had been 
located there. Connell, founded in 1887, was another railroad town. And all of 
these towns gradually developed as supply centers for the surrounding country- 
side, or went out of existence unless they did so develop. In 1882, near the 
site of the present town of Reardan, a town came into existence largely in 
anticipation of the coming of the railroad, and seven years later Reardan was 
platted at the time of the construction of the Central Washington Railroad. 
Although founded earlier, the town of Rosalia really began to develop at the 
time of the building of the Palouse branch of the Northern Pacific. Valley 
and Northport were both built on the line of the Spokane Falls and Northern 
Railway, the latter in anticipation of the fact that its northerly location would 
in all probability make it an international port of entry. In 1892 Peshastin 
and Leavenworth came into existence, the latter originally known as Icicle 
from a nearby tributary of the Wenatchee River. Nor did the river towns 
surrender without a struggle. During this time some new ones came into exis- 
tence at favorable sites along the river bank, as for instance Virginia City, a 
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few miles south of the present town of Brewster. Although it is now almost 
forgotten, Virginia City was at one time a thriving river port on the Columbia 
River. Water freight was much cheaper than the railroad which gave it an 
advantage especially for bulky commodities, but if time was the essence of 
things then water transportation could not begin to hold its own. Each town 
was a nucleus for the surrounding territory, and the fact that so many new 
ones came into existence at this time is dramatic evidence of the way in 
which people were pouring into Washington Territory.** 

This increase of population is also to be seen in the number of new 
counties created during the decade, the greater part of them east of the Cas- 
cades. In 1881, Garfield, with the county seat at Pomeroy, and named in honor 
of President James A. Garfield, had been created. But 1883 saw the greatest 
number of new counties brought into existence, in fact it might almost be 
called the year of the counties. On the coast Skagit County with its capital 
at Mt. Vernon was created. East of the mountains Douglas and Lincoln coun- 
ties, named for the two great rivals of the pre-Civil War period, were both 
carved out of Spokane County. The county seat of the former was located 
at Waterville, that of Lincoln at Sprague, and then later moved to Davenport. 
In the same year Adams, Asotin, Franklin, and Kittitas counties were all 
created, with the county seats at Ritzville, Asotin, Pasco, and Ellensburg res- 
pectively, all indicative of the great surge of people that was beginning to 
come into the eastern part of the state. 

This decade saw a good many other developments. For one thing it was 
a period of prosperity, as the territory gradually shook off the effects that 
had followed in the wake of the panic of 1873. The population increased more 
than four-fold in those ten years, and nearly one hundred thousand people 
are estimated to have arrived in the three years following 1887, and most of 
these people came in on the railroad. Seattle, Tacoma, and Spokane all grew 
from struggling frontier villages to small cities with many of the appurtenances 
of culture and no small degree of civic pride, although the sights, sounds, and 
smells of the frontier had not been entirely eliminated, and the recency of 
frontier experience was still a vital factor in the life of every community. In 
1890 Spokane had a population of about twenty thousand people, Tacoma 
thirty-six thousand, and Seattle forty thousand, and all of them displayed a 
cultural urbanity and charm that surprised and often dismayed eastern visitors 
who had expected to find nothing but uncouth frontier barbarism.™ 

Lincoln County was probably representative of the new counties coming 
into existence at this time. It was settled largely by native born settlers from 
the middle west with those from the eastern north central district (Illinois) 
predominating, although there were also many from the western north central 
district (Missouri). The third group, and contributing more settlers than any 
of the remaining geographical areas of the United States, were the Germans. 
All of these groups demonstrated again one of the fundamental characteristics 
of the American westward movement, that it was made in successive steps 
rather than in one big move, and that the direction had been ever westward.™ 

But this great increase of population failed to interest or to influence Con- 
gress, for during the period several bills providing for statehood were introduc- 
ed, but the greater part were never heard of again, being quietly buried in 
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committee and then forgotten. One interesting bit of variety was provided 
when the Forty-Eighth Congress received a bill, sponsored by Senator Orville 
H. Platt, of Connecticut, at the instance of some citizens of Tacoma, to admit 
Washington as a state, but to change the name to Tacoma.® It had no better 
success than any of the others and the attainment of statehood seemed to be 
as far off as ever before. In 1884, a Democrat, Charles S. Voorhees, had been 
elected Territorial Delegate on a platform that called for admission as a state. 
The voters had apparently acted on the assumption that since there was a 
Democratic Congress, a member of that party might be able to succeed where 
a Republican had failed. That there was some ground for this belief is evident 
from the fact that a bill providing for statehood was introduced into the 
Forty-Ninth Congress and received good support, and probably would have 
passed, but was defeated when the members of the Democratic party in Wash- 
ington Territory came to the realization that with the attainment of state- 
hood their period of influence would be at an end, and sabotaged their own bill.” 

But apart from the continuing growth of the region in wealth and popula- 
tion, the most outstanding event of the decade, and. the one which for a time 
attracted the interest of almost everyone in the territory, were the anti-Chinese 
riots in the cities of Puget Sound.* The Chinese had been coming to the terri- 
tory almost from the beginning, drifting north from California, where, with 
many others, they had been attracted by the discovery of gold. There had 
been opposition to them almost from the beginning, both economic and racial, 
since it was believed that white workingmen were injured by the cheapness 
of Chinese competition, and that the Pacific northwest could not continue 
to exist “half-Caucasian and half-Oriental.”*® in 1864 the Territorial Legisla- 
ture had levied a poll tax of twenty-four dollars on the Chinese, but had later 
reduced it. But if this was expected to act as a deterrent it failed of its purpose 
for the immigration of the Chinese was not discouraged, and by 1885 there 
were probably some three thousand Chinese in the territory, most of them 
concentrated along the coast and on the shores of Puget Sound. They had 
proved very valuable in the economy of the region at a time when labor 
was scarce, for in addition to their work in the mines they had done a great 
deal of the heavy manual labor in the building of railroads. Their great rivals 
were the Irish, and it was generally agreed that while the latter threw the 
heavier spadefuls, at the end of the day the Chinese had moved more dirt. 
From this the Chinese had branched out into other lines, working in laundries 
and factories, as well as in homes as servants and gardeners. This leads one 
to suspect that the real root of the difficulty was this relative upgrading of 
the Chinese labor force, since the agitation against them came to a head during 
a period of prosperity when employment opportunities were plentiful. Had the 
Chinese been content to remain as unskilled workers, doing only the most 
menial of tasks, the story might have been different. But the outburst in 
Washington Territory was no isolated phenomenon, being very similar to 
that led by Dennis Kearney—which popularized the slogan “the Chinese must 
go”—in San Francisco. But despite a great deal of talk, and several popular 
demonstrations, there was no display of violence in Washington until 1885. 

The riots were apparently set off by the news that on September 4, a mob 
had driven several hundred Chinese miners out of Rock Springs, Wyoming. 
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Three nights later five white men and two Indians made a night attack on a 
camp of Chinese hop-pickers who were camped in the Wold Brothers orchard 
in the Squak or Issaquah Valley. They had been taken there to work despite 
the protests of white and Indian hop-pickers, and before the shooting was 
over three Chinese had been killed and three wounded. The others, after 


Yakima—Opera House About 1890 on North Ist Street 
spending the rest of the night in the woods, took their departure from the 
valley the next day. On the eleventh the Chinese miners at Coal Springs were 
attacked and their quarters burned, although no lives were lost, and on the 
nineteenth those at Black Diamond were driven out. In both cases the Orientals 
went to the coast towns where their presence only served to increase the pre- 
vailing tension. In September a number of mass meetings were held in Seattle 
and brought out two divergent points of view. The more radical groups sug- 
gested that the Chinese be refused employment and forced to leave if they 
did not do so voluntarily, and a number of ways of getting rid of them were sug- 
gested. To this the more conservative group answered that existing treaties 
gave the Chinese the same protection of the laws as any one else, that action 
against them would be met by retaliation from China, and that any civic up- 
heaval and turmoil might delay the progress of statehood. While the con- 
census clearly was that “the Chinese must go,” the “law and order group” 
insisted upon legality of procedure and a due regard for treaty rights.“ It 
should be noted that while the general movement was unquestionably dominat- 
ed by a radical group demanding immediate action, it received sympathetic 
support from a good many prominent and influential men as well as public 
officials who were thus conniving at a violation of the laws of the land which 
the latter were sworn to uphold, and of the violation of an international obliga- 
gation with a friendly foreign government. 
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On November 3, several hundred Chinese, apparently including women 
and children as well as the infirm and the aged, were forcibly removed from 
their homes in Tacoma and escorted a short distance out of town, and in- 
structed not to return. Apparently no one was injured and no property was 
destroyed, but the next day the buildings and stores of the Chinese were destroy- 
ed by fire. The implication was not lost upon the Seattle Chinese and about 150 
of them voluntarily left the city, going to British Columbia and San Francisco, 
while it was known that several hundred others were preparing to leave.* 
This was too much for Governor Squire, who had been watching the situation 
with increasing alarm, and the next day he issued a proclamation warning 
the populace against riot and civil commotion, and when the excitement showed 
no signs of abating asked for Federal troops. The request was made on the sixth 
and two days later the troops arrived in Seattle from Fort Vancouver. They 
were under the immediate command of Lieutenant Colonel Reuss of the Four- 
teenth Infantry, although General John Gibbon, of Civil War fame, who had 
also won considerable repute as an Indian fighter, accompanied the command. 
The troops remained until the seventeenth of the month, when, things having 
quieted down, they returned to Fort Vancouver. During their stay the troops 
committed a number of assaults against the Chinese and even invaded the 
Chinese district to collect a “special tax” so that one Seattle newspaper felt 
that the people might be called on to protect the Chinese against the troops. 
The presence of the troops had one other bad effect in that it caused many 
Chinese to stay, thus postponing a solution of the problem.” Also during the 
month seventeen Seattle citizens were arrested and brought to trial in Federal 
court, charged with conspiring to deprive the Chinese of their rights, but 
public excitement was so great that no jury would convict. One prosecutor is 
said to have summed up the situation in these words, “The reason we did not 
secure a conviction is known only by members of the jury.”* 

In December 1885, recourse was had to legislative action, and bills intro- 
duced in the Territorial Legislature provided: (1) that aliens ineligible to 
citizenship would be forbidden to own lands, and that land then so held would 
escheat to the state for the benefit of the public school fund on the death of 
the owner, (2) that cities and towns be given the power to regulate laundries, 
(3) that such aliens be ineligible for employment on public works or by 
municipalities, and (4) that no private industry or quasi-public corporation be 
allowed to employ such aliens after July 1, 1886. These bills all passed the 
House but the Legislative Council gave its assent to only Number 1.** 

By February, as has been pointed out, the situation had become “simpler 
and more dangerous” as there was no hope of legislative action, and the ac- 
quittals in Federal Court showed that violence would probably go unpunished.* 
On February 3, a mass-meeting was called to determine if a municipal ordinance 
requiring so many cubic feet of air per inhabitant in homes was being observed 
by the Chinese, it also decided to publish the names of all employers who hired 
Chinese as workers. The real purpose was obviously to bring about the expul- 
sion of the Chinese. On the fourth about 350 Chinese were taken to the 
dock, where the captain of the Queen of the Pacific had agreed to transport 
them to San Francisco at a cost of seven dollars a head. Some paid their own 
way, a collection was taken for the others, but when 196 had gone aboard the 
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captain refused to take any more as that was the passenger load limit. It was 
then agreed that the remainder of the Chinese be returned to their homes until 
transportation out of the city could be provided. But this was not understood 
by the mob, and a riot resulted in which shots were fired and five persons 
wounded, of whom one later died. Governor Squire then proclaimed the 
existence of a state of insurrection, declared martial law, and suspended the 
writ of habeas corpus. On the tenth, eight companies of the Fourteenth Infantry 
arrived, and until the twenty-second Seattle was under martial law with 
Federal troops in control. On the fourteenth another group of Chinese de- 
parted on the George W. Elder, leaving only about fifty still in the city, 
many of whom subsequently departed. But the situation quieted rapidly and 
there was no violence after February 8, both sides realizing that nothing was 
to be gained by lawlessness.« 

In these disturbances there was little in which anyone could take pride. 
The Chinese, whose main offense was that they were frugal and industrious 
members of an alien race, left under compulsion from a mob, being forced to 
leave their homes despite a solemn treaty between the United States and China. 
The only consolation is that the situation could have been much worse, and 
for the fact that it was not the credit must go to a small group of citizens, 
who, while probably sympathizing with the movement, and agreeing that “the 
Chinese must go” nevertheless took a firm stand for law and order, and in- 
sisted that if the Chinese were to be forced to leave it must be as a part of a 
lawful and orderly process. 

One argument that the “law and order group” had was that the news 
of the Chinese disturbances in the east might seriously impair Washington’s 
chances for statehood, and during the years the efforts to secure admission 
to the Union continued without appreciable dimunition. 

There was a consciousness that statehood could not be much longer de- 
layed, and with it the contest over the location of the capital took on new 
vigor. In Eastern Washington particularly a great deal of opposition to 
Olympia developed. The argument was simply that that city was too far away, 
that it was off the main line of travel and difficult to reach even for the people 
of Western Washington and Puget Sound. The old capitol building was al- 
ready inadequate and since a new one would have to be built, it should be 
constructed in a new location. Among the prominent contenders for the dis- 
tinction of being the capital city was Yakima, then known as North Yakima. 
The residents of this city had one strong argument; that the coming of the 
railroads would make the region the economic center of the state, and that 
there the capital should be located. They offered a tract of fifty acres over- 
looking the city and in good faith deposited a deed in escrow. In order to 
further prove that they were in earnest, they offered ten thousand dollars in 
cash to pay for the construction of a building and an additional two thousand 
dollars to pay the necessary expenses of moving. But the same arguments 
applied equally to the city of Ellensburg whose citizens were not backward 
in urging their claims and in arguing that their city was also the geograhpical 
center of the Territory. The result was that Ellensburg and Yakima killed each 
other off, for there is little doubt that if they had united their efforts for one 
city or the other, or even for a central location between them, that they 
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could have secured the capital." But this was not done and Olympia kept the 
capital more because of a division of the sentiment against that city, than from 
any real merit that it possessed. 

The long struggle for statehood came to an end in 1889, when on the 
twenty-second of February, President Grover Cleveland signed the Omnibus 
Bill providing for the admission of the states of North and South Dakota, 
Montana, and Washington, to the Union. This event, forecast by Cleveland’s 
defeat in November of the preceding year, was the result of years of effort, 
of toil and trouble, of hopes deferred and blighted, but now come to full 
realization. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 


Problems of Statehood 


HE ENABLING ACT WHICH authorized the organization and ad- 
mission of the state of Washington to the Federal Union was approved 
on February 22, 1889. It was entitled: 


An Act to provide for the division of Dakota into two states and to enable 
the people of North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana and Washington to 
form constitutions and state governments, and to be admitted into the 
union on an equal footing with the original states, and to make donations of 
public lands to such states. 


It provided for the division of the territory into twenty-five approximately 
equal districts, each of which was to elect three delegates to a convention which 
was to frame a state constitution. No voter was to vote for more than two dele- 
gates thus assuring a sort of proportional representation and the minority of at 
least some voice in the proceedings. The governor was to issue the proclama- 
tion calling for the election of delegates on April 15; the delegates 
to possess the identical qualifications for eligibility to the legislative assembly. 
The election was to be held on the Tuesday after the second Monday in 
May. On July 4, the elected delegates were to assemble at Olympia and 
declare on behalf of the people of the proposed state that they adopted 
the constitution of the United States, whereupon they were authorized to 
proceed to frame a state constitution and system of government. The con- 
stitution was required to be republican in form, and to make no distinction of 
civil or political rights on account of race or color with one exception, that of 
Indians not taxed. It was not to be repugnant to the constitution of the United 
States or to the principles of the Declaration of Independence. Perfect tolera- 
tion of religious sentiment was to be guaranteed and no person was ever to be 
molested in person or property on account of his or her mode of religious 
worship. The people of the state were forever to disclaim all right and title 
to the unappropriated public lands lying within their boundaries, the title to 
such lands to remain with the government of the United States. Indian lands 
were to remain under the jurisdiction and control of the Congress of the United 
States, and no taxes were to be imposed on lands or property belonging to, or 
which might thereafter be purchased by, the United States. The new state was 
also required to assume and pay all the debts and liabilities of the territory, and 
it was also required that a system of public education be provided, to be 
open to all the children of the state and to be kept free of sectarian control. 
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It was also provided that the state was to be entitled to two senators and 
one representative in Congress until the next general census might indicate that 
they were entitled to increased representation. The representatives, governor, 
and other state officers were to be chosen at the same election at which the con- 
stitution was either ratified or rejected, but until these officers had been elected 
and had qualified, the territorial officers were to discharge the duties of their 
respective offices. 

For the support of the public schools, the sections numbered 16 and 36 in 
each township were to be set aside, with the provision that the lands therein 
contained could not be sold for less than ten dollars an acre, and the revenue 
so received was to become a part of the general school fund, the principal of 
which was not to be touched and only the interest expended for general school 
support. To this fund five per cent of the proceeds of the sale of all public 
lands in the state was to be added. Congress also confirmed the grant of seventy- 
two sections of land for the territorial university which had been made in 1854, 
and granted ninety thousand acres for the support of an agricultural college, and 
an additional one hundred thousand acres for a scientific school. Another one 
hundred thousand acres was granted for the support of state normal schools 
(the plural should be noted) and two hundred thousand acres for state operated 
charitable, penal, and reformatory institutions. The schools, colleges, and 
universities provided for in the act were to remain forever under the exclusive 
control of the state, and no part of the proceeds arising from the sale of the 
lands granted for educational purposes was to be used for the support of any 
sectarian or denominational school, college, or university. For the erection of 
buildings at the state capital, fifty sections of land plus one hundred thousand 
acres were granted. 

The Enabling Act set a deadline for the completion of the state constitution 
in that it had to be finished in time to be submitted to the voters for ratification 
or rejection at an election to be held on the first Tuesday of October. At this 
time the first officers of the new state government were also to be chosen. If 
the constitution was ratified by the electorate a copy was to be sent to the 
President of the United States who was authorized to admit the state by proc- 
Jamation provided that all of the provisions of the Enabling Act had been met. 

The sum of twenty thousand dollars had been appropriated by the federal 
government toward defraying the expenses of the convention and the seventy- 
five elected delegates came together on the fourth of July at Olympia. After 
electing John P. Hoyt as presiding officer, they proceeded to draw up a con- 
stitution which was signed on the twenty-second of August by seventy-one 
of the seventy-five delegates. It is a sad commentary upon the false sense of 
economy possessed by some people and legislative bodies in particular that the 
records of the convention were allowed to deteriorate to the point of complete 
destruction, so that our knowledge of the part played by various individuals 
and groups in the building of the state constitution is derived wholly from the 
files of contemporary newspapers. Although two stenographers, A. C. Bowman 
and C. B. Eaton, were employed to make a record of the proceedings, these 
were never published owing to the refusal of subsequent legislatures to apppro- 
priate money for that purpose. The completed constitution was based on the 
accumulated political experience of the American people and also to a large 
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extent on the Constitution of 1878, which, although ratified by the people 
of the territory, had never gone into effect owing to the opposition of President 
Grover Cleveland. After the preamble which reads: “We, the People of the 
State of Washington, grateful to the Supreme Ruler of the Universe for our 
Liberties, do ordain this Constitution.” Then there follows what might be called 
a “bill of rights,” a statement of the fundamental guarantees of Anglo-Saxon 
liberty. These include protection against a bill of attainder or ex post facto law, 
the right of petition, that there shall be no imprisonment for debt, and that 
laws impairing the obligation of contracts shall never be passed. Free speech 
and religious liberty are guaranteed, excessive bail shall not be required and the 
privilege of the writ of habeas corpus may not be suspended. Private affairs 
are held sacred and no person is required to give evidence against himself, and 
may not be placed in jeopardy twice for the same offense. 

The framework of government was to consist of three departments, the 
executive, legislative and judicial, there was not a complete separation of 
powers. The executive department, all the members of which were to be 
elected for a term of four years, was to consist of the governor, lieutenant- 
governor, secretary of state, state treasurer, state auditor, attorney-general, 
commissioner of public lands and the superintendent of public instruction. The 
governor had the veto power over acts of the legislature and in contrast to the 
federal policy might veto a section of a bill while allowing the remainder to 
become law. A two-third vote of both houses of the legislature could pass a bill 
over the governor’s veto, and the governor could allow a law to go into effect 
without his signature but there was no provision for a pocket-veto by the 
executive. 

The legislature was to consist of an upper house or Senate, the members 
of which were to be elected for a term of four years, one-half of the membership 
being chosen at each biennial election. The lower chamber, or House of Repre- 
sentatives, has twice as many members as the Senate; they are elected for a 
term of two years, so that its entire membership is elected biennially. In neither 
house is there any restriction as to the number of terms for which a member 
can be re-elected, but members are prohibited from holding any civil office 
or accepting any emolument the amount of which has been increased while 
they were members of the legislature. Certain prerogatives and powers were 
also specifically denied to the legislature. These were especially concerned with 
the enactment of private laws such as changing the names of individuals or 
constituting one person the heir at law of another, but the legislature was also 
prohibited from authorizing a lottery or granting a divorce. Every bill was to 
confine itself to one subject, and that subject was to be specifically stated in 
the title of the bill. In the field of taxation any law levying a tax was required 
to state explicitly the purpose for which the money was to be used. All taxes had 
to be paid in money, they could not be paid “in kind,” and no payments could 
be made from the state treasury except by appropriation. One provision, that 
any money appropriated but not expended at the end of the biennium should 
revert to the treasury, did not have the result intended, since it has led to a mad 
rush by most of the state institutions and departments to spend all of their 
appropriation before the end of the period for which it was appropriated, and 
has led on more than one occasion to a number of unnecessary purchases being 
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made. The legislators enjoy immunity from arrest except for treason, felony, 
and breach of the peace, during a legislative session. They are not subject to 
civil process during the session nor for the fifteen days immediately before, nor 
are they liable in any civil action or criminal prosecution for words spoken in 
debate. 

The judicial department consisted of a supreme court, superior courts, 
and justices of the peace, although there was a provision that others might be 
established later if the legislature deemed such a step necessary. The supreme 
court was to consist of five judges elected at large for terms of six years, al- 
though, of the first five elected, two were to serve for three years, two for five 
years, and one for seven years, the terms of the respective judges to be deter- 
mined by the drawing of lots. Vacancies were to be filled by appointment 
by the governor, the judge so appointed to hold office only until the next 
general election. The supreme court had original jurisdiction in habeas corpus 
and quo warrantos and mandamus as to all state offices, and with a few excep- 
tions, appellate jurisdiction in all legal actions and proceedings. 

The constitution also provided for the establishment of superior courts and 
for the distribution of judges according to counties and enumerated the cases 
in which they had original jurisdiction. Superior judges could hold court in 
any county under certain conditions but could not be absent from their post 
for more than sixty consecutive days without forfeiting the office. Judges 
were required to have been admitted to the bar in order to be eligible but 
could not practice law during their continuance in office, and were not eligible 
for any other office or public employment. Salaries, payable quarterly, were 
set by the constitution but with the provision that they might be increased by 
the legislature. The determination of the number, powers, duties, and jurisdic- 
tion of justices of the peace were to be determined by the legislature with the 
express provision that they were not to infringe upon the jurisdiction of 
superior or other courts of record. 

The power of impeachment was given to the lower house of the legislature 
with the trial to be held before the Senate where a two-thirds vote was necessary 
for conviction. Although the constitution provided that the legislature might 
extend the right of suffrage at school elections to women, the delegates appar- 
ently did not have courage enough to make woman suffrage a part of the 
constitution but instead resorted to the same expedient as in 1878, and submitted 
it to the voters in the form of a special proposition to be voted upon at the 
same time as the constitution. Another separate article, voted upon at the 
same time, would have prohibited the manufacture and sale of any alcoholic 
beverages in the state except those used for medicinal or scientific purposes. 
The election was held on October 1, 1889, and the constitution ratified by 
a majority of nearly four to one, receiving more than forty thousand votes in 
its favor as against eleven thousand opposed. This was despite the opposition of 
the Washington State Grange which had urged that the constitution be re- 
jected on the ground that it provided for too many state officers and that their 
salaries were too high. Other objections were that the constitution was too 
difficult to amend and that it did not offer sufficient protection against the 
invasion of foreign capital, especially the large eastern corporations. But both 
of the special propositions went down to defeat. Despite the fact that the 
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western frontier was supposed to be the advance guard of all measures of 
social reform, the citizens of the state of Washington were not yet ready to 
extend the right of suffrage to women or to enact a prohibition law. Notifica- 
tion that all the terms and conditions set forth in the Enabling Act had been 
complied with was sent to Washington, D. C., and on November 11, 1889, ever 
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Olympia—Second State Capitol, Originally the Thurston 
County Court House, Still Houses Many State Offices 


since celebrated as Admission Day, President Benjamin Harrison issued a proc- 
lamation declaring that Washington having met all of the requirements, was 
admitted to the union as a full-fledged state. 

The election of state officers had been held at the same time that the 
constitution was ratified and had resulted in the choice of a complete Republi- 
can slate, the legislature also being overwhelmingly Republican. The honor 
of being the first governor went to Elisha P. Ferry who had previously served 
as territorial governor from 1872 to 1880. The Lieutenant Governor was Charles 
E. Laughton; the Secretary of State, Allen Weir; the State Auditor, Thomas 
M. Reed; the State Treasurer, A. A. Lindsley; and the Attorney-General, William 
C. Jones. The position of Superintendent of Public Instruction went to Robert 
B. Bryan, while W. T. Forrest became the first Commissioner of Public Lands. 
The five members elected to the State Supreme Court drew lots to determine the 
length of their individual terms with the result that John P. Hoyt was selected 
for the one seven year term, Theodore Stiles and Ralph Dunbar for the five 
year terms, and Thomas J. Anders and Elmon Scott, three years. The justices 
then caucused and elected Judge Anders as the first chief justice. 

On November 18, just a week after the President’s proclamation Justice 
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Hoyt administered the oath of office to Governor Ferry and Washington had at 
last taken her rightful place in the commonwealth of American states. It might 
be noted that Washington was the last region located on tidewater to be ad- 
mitted as a state. The legislature was already in session, and it now proceeded 
to the election of United States Senators. To Watson C. Squire of Seattle, 
who had made an outstanding record as governor of the territory, and John 
B. Allen, of Walla Walla, the last territorial delegate elected to Congress, went 
the distinction of being the first ones elected to what has been termed the 
most exclusive private club in the world. Squire was chosen for a term of two 
years and Allen for four years. 

The controversy over the permanent location of the state capital had also 
been renewed on the floor of the constitutional convention, and after con- 
siderable argument and parliamentary maneuvering, it had been decided to sub- 
mit the question to a vote of the electorate at the same election as that at which 
the voters were to be asked to pass judgment on the constitution. If no city re- 
ceived a majority of the votes cast then a second election was to be held among 
the three cities receiving the highest number of votes; then if there was still no 
majority a third election between the two highest, and in this way the capital 
would be finally located in accordance with popular will. At the election held 
on October 1, 1889, the capital location proposition resulted in the votes cast 
being distributed as follows: 


Olympia 25,490 
North Yakima 14,711 
Ellensburg T2833 
Centralia 607 
Yakima City 314 
Pasco 130 


The remainder of the vote was scattered among a number of different localities. 

While Olympia had received the highest number of votes, it was not a 
majority by any means and so a second election became necessary. This was 
held on November 4, 1890, and resulted in fewer votes being cast than the 
year before, this decline of interest being a possible indication that the elector- 
ate was getting a little tired of the matter. At this time the vote was: 


Olympia 375413 
Ellensburg a2 
North Yakima 6,276 ‘ 


So the state capital was finally located in Olympia, where it has since remained 
although not without some efforts being made to move it. In many ways it was 
a poor choice as was apparent at the time. It was not centrally located although 
the greater part of the population of the state was in the region west of the 
Cascades. It was relatively inaccessible until the development of automobile 
transportation since it was not on a railroad and about the only way of getting 
in and out was by boat. But it has in its favor the weight of tradition—the 
capital has always been there—and the fact that its opponents were never able 
to concentrate on a single city. The opposition, and it was considerable, was 
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divided among several other cities, each of which, in turn, had its own disad- 
vantages.’ 

The first legislature, which was in session before formal admission to the 
union took place, had many tasks and duties in creating a working government 
out of the skeleton framework which the constitution provided. A great deal 
of this work was due to the necessity of providing a revenue as it was recognized 
that the attainment of statehood brought with it new responsibilities, a good 
many of them of a financial nature. Inasmuch as taxes and the public lands were 
almost the only sources of revenue, it was only natural that they should come 
in for a considerable amount of attention. A land commission was created to 
facilitate the leasing and sale of the public lands, and a mining bureau and state 
geologist to encourage and aid the development of the mineral resources of 
the commonwealth. In addition, the legislature provided for an insurance com- 
missioner and a commissioner of labor, and, in order to secure proper regula- 
tions of private activities, provided for boards to deal with the examination and 
certification of doctors, dentists, and pharmacists, and for the equalization of 
taxes.® 

Statehood had come at a time when Washington was riding the crest of 
an economic boom, which had developed largely as a result of the coming of the 
railroads. The promotion efforts of the latter boomed settlement to such an ex- 
tent that it was estimated that in the three years between 1887 and 1890, nearly 
one hundred thousand persons had entered the territory, with the result that 
in 1890 the population figures stood in excess of 357,000 persons, and observers 
in almost every part of the state remarked at the great amount of business 
activity that was apparent on every hand. Of this number of people Seattle 
had a population of 42,837; Tacoma, 36,006; and Spokane Falls, 19,992. In 1880, 
Seattle, Ellensburg, and Spokane Falls had been swept by fire, Seattle in June, 
Ellensburg in July, and Spokane Falls in August, each of them thus undergoing 
an experience which every American city apparently has to undergo at some 
early period in its development, the two best known examples being those of 
San Francisco and Chicago. 

The great Seattle fire broke out at about three o’clock in the afternoon of 
the sixth of June, when a careless workman overturned a pot of glue in the 
wood-working shop of Victor Cairmont, located at the corner of First Avenue 
and Madison Street. Many factors contributed to the rapid spread of the 
conflagration. For one thing Seattle was at that time almost entirely a city of 
wooden frame structures with sheds, woodyards, and other structures, all of 
wood, located between the buildings. Many of the street pavements were of 
plank, and the streets as well as the buildings were built on posts or piles well 
above the ground or water, leaving a space below through which the flames 
were able to travel with both ease and terrible rapidity. While under normal 
conditions the water pressure would have been sufficient, the mains were small 
and the hydrants, which were of limited capacity, were located only at alternate 
street corners. Physically, Seattle was simply not equipped to fight a fire of the 
magnitude of the one that developed. The fire department was somewhat 
archaic, being more of an object of derision that of interest or of pride. Most 
of its shortcomings, however, were simply due to the fact of being “outgrown” 
more than to anything else. The fire chief was in San Francisco and his assistant 
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James Murphy, who was in charge, “did not prove equal to the occasion, then 
or later.” The fire spread rapidly, speeding underneath the wooden pavements, 
while sparks and brands were carried to adjacent buildings by the wind, which 
blew steadily from the north, and it was not long before the fire was of such 
magnitude that the column of smoke could be seen from Tacoma. 
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Seattle—Almost Wiped Out in Fire of 1889. Spokane, Ellensburg, 
and Vancouver Suffered Disastrous Fires the Same Year 


As more and more hose companies had reached the scene of the blaze, the 
water pressure began to drop alarmingly, as the fire fighters had only two steam 
engine pumps, and each new hose connected up meant that much loss in pres- 
sure. It was not long after the first alarm had sounded that Seattle officials began 
to realize that a disaster of the first magnitude was in the making and urgent 
requests for immediate aid and assistance were dispatched to all the nearby 
communities. The Tacoma firemen were the first to reach the scene, arriving in 
Seattle after a sixty-three minute run over the Northern Pacific, really re- 
markable time in view of the circumstances. But they were able to render little 
real service other than relieving the tired Seattle men since they had no steam 
engine, and the low water pressure made it impossible for the hose-companies 
to do very much. By this time the fire covered an area extending roughly from 
Spring to Columbia streets and from Second Avenue to Elliott Bay. The heat 
had become so intense that the flames were actually moving north against the 
wind. Finally stopped on the north by open excavations the fire then spread to 
the south crossing Yesler Way and burning the flimsy wooden structures be- 
tween that street and the bay until it finally burned itself out for lack of fuel. 
In a space of about seven hours almost the entire business district had been re- 
duced to ashes. Almost everything west of Second Avenue and south of Uni- 
versity Street to James Street had been destroyed, only a few buildings 
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escaping. From that latter point south and west of Third Avenue and Third 
Avenue south to Elliott Bay there was complete destruction. By ten o’clock in 
the evening the fire had been brought under control, an accomplishment due 
not only to the heroic efforts of the fire-fighters who had performed remark- 
ably well in view of the many handicaps, but also to the fact that the supply 
of combustibles had been exhausted. At midnight the steamer Fleetwood ar- 
rived from Olympia bringing an engine company, and before morning an 
engine company arrived by train from Portland. Although the fire was well 
under control these firemen were able to relieve the over-tired Seattle crews 
who were on the verge of exhaustion. 

At dawn a boat-load of provisions, mostly in the form of cooked food, was 
received from Tacoma. Tents had been set up to provide shelter for the home- 
less but personal distress was not as great as it might have been, since the resi- 
dence section of the city had largely escaped unscathed, and the refugees con- 
sisted mostly of those persons who had lived in the hotels and rooming houses 
in the southern part of the city, and were now rendered both homeless and 
destitute by the blaze. Many persons had escaped at the last moment with 
nothing more than the clothing that they were wearing at the time. That there 
was a great deal of personal distress is evident from the fact that a relief tent 
set up by the Tacoma citizens served more than forty-one thousand meals in 
the three weeks following the fire. The property loss has been variously esti- 
mated at between nine and twenty millions of dollars, the latter figure probably 
being too high, and the former too low since it does not take the “intangibles” 
into consideration. That there was no loss of life was almost a miracle in 
itself since many persons fled the flames with their clothing on fire, and in one 
or two instances firemen who had been almost cut off by the flames had to 
abandon their equipment and flee for their lives, in some cases passing through 
a wall of fire.‘ 

The work of relief and reconstruction had begun almost immediately. 
Martial law was proclaimed soon after the fire had been brought under control, 
and Mayor Robert Moran deputized some two hundred local citizens to 
preserve order and prevent looting. The Seattle Post-Intelligencer, displaying 
the enterprise in the face of difficulty that has characterized it throughout its 
long career, was able to get out a skeleton paper the next morning, and 
several Seattle businesses carried on temporarily from tents. Doctors Clarence 
A. Smith and James Eagleson set up their practice in a tent located in a 
front yard at the corner of Third Avenue and Columbia Street, with the 
appointments being written on a slate fastened to a pole at the front. 

Indeed, what is often referred to somewhat flippantly, and often sarcastical- 
ly, as “the Seattle Spirit” never showed to better advantage, and a “jingle” 
popular at the time expressed it: 


“Slightly disfigured but still in 
the ring 
This is the song Seattle will 
sing.” 

That it was undaunted is shown by the fact that just previously to the fire, 
several thousand dollars had been collected for the relief of victims of the 
Johnstown (Pennsylvania) flood. The money had not been sent, and at a meet- 
Washington II—11 
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ing of citizens, the day following the almost complete destruction of the business 
section of Seattle, the suggestion that the money be retained for local use 
rather than sent across the continent, was defeated without even the formality 
of a vote. But the city did receive a great deal of aid and assistance from the 
outside, the amount reaching almost one hundred thousand dollars. Of this 
Tacoma contributed twenty thousand and San Francisco half that amount. One 
interesting side-light is that Virginia City, Nevada, at this time a thriving 
municipality, sent four thousand dollars. The work of rebuilding the city was 
not only begun at once but went forward with a speed that astonished almost 
everyone. Seattle was not only rebuilt, but it constructed a better and more 
beautiful city. The streets were raised, regraded and widened; unsightly and 
dangerous corners were removed, and in order to prevent a recurrence of the 
disaster, a more stringent code of building regulations was adopted.’ 

In 1889 Ellensburg was a rapidly growing metropolis which was seriously 
considered as a possible site for the state capital, and whose inhabitants con- 
fidently expected their city to become a great industrial center, perhaps even 
the greatest industrial city of the Pacific Northwest. A boom of first-class 
proportions had been going on for months. The fire which was to put an 
end to this dream started on Thursday, the night of July 4. The blaze had 
gained considerable headway before it was discovered, and its origin was so 
inexplicable that it has generally been supposed to have been the work of a 
fire-bug, although there are other possibilities which cannot be ruled out. 
Here again inadequate equipment and the scarcity of water plus low water 
pressure were factors which made it extremely difficult to combat the blaze. 
Moreover a high wind—and the wind always seems to blow in Ellensburg— 
contributed to the rapid spread of the flames, so that in the course of only a 
few hours ten blocks of the business section, the heart of the city, had been 
reduced to ashes and made an almost barren waste. Property to the value of over 
two million dollars had been destroyed, only a small part of the loss being 
covered by insurance. More than one hundred and fifty persons had been 
rendered homeless, many of them being reduced to actual destitution. Almost 
before the ashes had had a chance to cool, help and offers of help began pouring 
in from other municipalities, and within a few days workmen were busily 
engaged in clearing away the rubble and debris and a new city began to arise 
from the wreckage of the old, the work of reconstruction furnishing em- 
ployment to enough men to almost create another boom. But the edge had been 
destroyed and Ellensburg, although today a charming city, never attained the 
potential that had been hoped for in the days before the fire.* 

By coincidence the Spokane fire broke out just one month after the one 
in Ellensburg, originating in a lodging house near the corner of Railroad 
Avenue and Post Street and just opposite the old Northern Pacific Railroad 
Station late in the afternoon of Sunday, the fourth of August. Both the city and 
the surrounding country were tinder dry, as there had been no rain for several 
weeks. In addition a pall of smoke from nearby forest fires hung over the 
city. It had been a warm and pleasant day, and the usual crowd of Sunday strol- 
lers were not at all concerned when the blaze was first discovered. It seemed, 
as was remarked at the time, that half a dozen men with buckets would be able 
to take care of the fire without difficulty. The fire department arrived promptly 
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‘but there was no water and the site was too far from the river for a bucket 
brigade to be feasible. As the fire spread the crowds began to congregate and 
the rumor began to go around that the water superintendent was out of town 
and that the man who had been left in charge did not understand how to operate 
the machinery, although later there was another story to the effect that he 
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Spokane—In the Fire of 1889. Similar Disastrous Fires 
in Three Other Washington Cities—Seattle, Ellensburg, 
and Vancouver—in Same Year. 


was intoxicated. For the first time the seriousness of the situation was apprecia- 
ted, and the people began to be alarmed for the safety of their own possessions. 
The evacuation of surrounding buildings was immediately begun, but in many 
cases not in time. Many of the buildings were later blown up in an effort to 
halt the spread of the flames. Within four hours the fire had swept to the 
river, destroying thirty-two blocks in the heart of the city, roughly the 
district between Washington and Monroe streets. Buildings destroyed included 
the Public Land Office, the Post Office, all the banks, and all the hotels, as well 
as the principal business houses. Several bridges were burned but those crossing 
the river at Washington and Post streets were saved, and over them a steady 
stream of refugees swarmed to the north side. As in the case of Seattle, the fire 
did not touch the residential section of the city or the distress and destitution 
would have been much greater. Most of the refugees were members of the 
sporting and entertainment world, persons who had lived in the hotels and 
lodging houses that had constituted such a large portion of the sections de- 
stroyed. The actual property loss was never established with any degree of 
accuracy, since there were many small losses that were never settled, or even 
reported, but the adjusters for the insurance companies paid claims amounting 


to more than six million dollars. Two persons lost their lives as a direct result 
of the conflagration. 
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As had been the case in Seattle, gifts of money and supplies came from 
many places, and as is usual in the case of great disasters, other American muni- 
cipalities responded generously. Food of all sorts was received, hams and bacon 
in large quantities especially being contributed. There was one rather unfortu- 
nate result in that no very accurate record of receipts and disbursements was 
kept, and later there were a number of ugly rumors as to what had become of 
some of the money and supplies. Complaints were made to the effect that some 
of the funds intended for relief had been diverted to the pockets of various 
officials, and there were charges brought but no one was ever convicted or for 
that matter even brought to trial. But the rumors persisted and were not with- 
out influence in subsequent years.° 

The three fires had much in common in that in each case it had been viewed 
at the time as a calamity of the first rank, but in the longer view none was an 
unmixed disaster since a large number of temporary and unsightly buildings were 
destroyed, and in each case a much finer and more beautiful city arose from the 
ashes. The next year fire swept and destroyed the business districts of Walla 
Walla, Dayton, and Pullman. In every case the city was rebuilt and in addition 
there was a great building boom all over the state since it was necessary to 
house the thousands of newcomers who were pouring in over the railroad lines. 

Probably the two most important factors in this great increase of popula- 
tion was the coming of the railroads, and the development of irrigation in east- 
ern Washington. In this latter both the Northern Pacific and Great Northern 
railroads played a conspicuous part so that the development of the region east 
of the Cascades became rural and agricultural rather than urban and industrial. 
The coming of the railroads had opened many hitherto almost inacessible 
areas to settlement, but there were others where an old familiar problem existed, 
namely the lack of sufficient precipitation to make agriculture possible, since 
it is estimated that twenty inches of rainfall annually is necessary for the success- 
ful growing of crops. There were many parts of eastern Washington that 
were—and are—far below that amount. The early settlers, almost as a matter of 
necessity, had selected the most accessible and the best-watered lands, generally 
lying along the rivers, for settlement, leaving those lying further back for future 
attention. It was realized almost from the very beginning that much of this 
neglected land was very fertile since it was composed of a rich volcanic ash, 
and needed only water to make it profitable for agricultural purposes. This 
led to the cynical quip, that after all, water was all that Hell needed. 

Some form of irrigation had been used almost from the beginning. There 
is some uncertainty as to whether the Indians had practiced it or not since the 
evidence is conflicting, but they may have done so in the Yakima Valley even 
before the coming of the white man. The missionaries, Whitman and Spalding, 
had certainly irrigated their lands, despite the fact that the Walla Walla region is 
naturally one of the most fertile in the state, and the use of the water had led 
to some contention between Whitman and the natives. It is also probable that 
Father Pandosky at the Catholic mission in the Yakima Valley had made use of 
irrigation. Between 1869 and 1872, a number of individual settlers had brought 
water from nearby streams to their thirsty lands, not only in the Yakima Valley 
but also along the Touchet and Tucannon rivers. The first beginnings in the 
Wenatchee region were also made in 1870, the water being brought from Squill- 
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chuck Creek. But these were all the result of individual effort and were quite 
naturally small enterprises; and it was recognized that any real accomplishment 
would have to be the result of a group effort and participation. 

In 1874 the Ahtanum Canal had been constructed by the farmers of the 
Kittitas Valley, and although small it had demonstrated the feasibility of irri- 
gation on a large scale. The same year also saw the construction of the Union 
Gap Ditch near Yakima which was really elaborate for that day, since it was 
seven feet wide and six miles long, and built at a cost of two thousand dollars. 
The old adage that nothing succeeds like success is well illustrated by the fact 
that many irrigation projects were now begun. Although some of them proved 
to be impractical while others failed due to the lack of financial resources or of 
technical skill, a surprisingly large number or them went on to completion. In 
1885 the Ellensburg Water Company began the construction of an irrigation 
canal; five years later seventeen miles of ditch had been completed and it was 
furnishing water to more than two thousand acres of land. In 1887-1888 irriga- 
tion works were constructed in the Okanogan Valley but here the projects 
were largely those of individuals. By far the greatest development was in the 
Yakima Valley region, for the very simple reason that it was there that it was 
most needed since the rainfall was so inadequate that farming under any other 
conditions was largely impossible. There was also some experimentation with ar- 
tesian wells but except for a few isolated exceptions they were not too succssful 
but they did contribute one additional idea, that of the necessity of providing 
adequate means for the storage of water over into the dry season, and this 
in turn led to interest in the construction of reservoirs.” 

The idea was gradually finding acceptance that a really successful program 
of irrigation was too big an enterprise for any one man or any local group of 
settlers, and that the investment of outside capital would have to be secured. 
This might be the state, the federal government, or a large corporation. The 
settlers accordingly put their dislike of corporations aside temporarily, and 
sought aid and assistance from eastern capitalists. The reason for this was 
probably obvious, for up until this time the federal government had taken 
little interest in projects of this sort; the government of Washington Territory 
had never displayed the slightest interest in the subject of irrigation so that it 
was naturally to the great concentrations of capital that the settlers turned. It 
was here that the influence of the Northern Pacific—and to a lesser extent that 
of the Great Northern was to be of significance. The Northern Pacific owned 
a great deal of land, every alternate section along its right of way in fact, and 
was naturally interested in disposing of it to settlers, but before this could be 
done it had to be made attractive and desirable. The officials of both roads 
recognized the necessity of settling up the country through which their lines 
ran, for reasons of revenue if for nothing else, and so were interested in any 
project to that end. 

The survey of what is known as the Sunnyside Canal Project had begun as 
early as 1885. As projected it was to be nearly one hundred miles in length, and 
an engineering achievement of the first rank. In 1889 the Yakima Canal and 
Land Company had been organized with a capitalization of one million dollars. 
The Northern Pacific quite naturally became interested, and ultimately ac- 
quired two-thirds of the stock, as a result of which the company came to be 
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known as the Northern Pacific, Yakima, and Kittitas Irrigation Company. By 
1892, twenty-five miles of ditch had been constructed, and the first water was 
taken from the canal in April of the same year." 

On October 2, 1888, the government of the United States entered the 
picture with the passage of an act providing for the investigation of the feasi- 
bility of irrigating the arid lands of the American west, and of the extent to 
which such a program could be successfully carried out. It also provided for 
the selection of sites for the reservoirs necessary for the storage and utilization 
of the water for irrigation.» The next year a Senate Committee on Irrigation 
and the Reclamation of Arid Lands sought information as to the best way in 
which this might be accomplished, and in 1890 the state legislature passed a law 
authorizing the formation of irrigation districts. These districts were to be 
permitted to issue bonds to finance their ventures but inasmuch as the state 
assumed no financial responsibility for them and provided almost nothing in 
the way of regulation, this law was of little practical value or effect even 
in the seven districts which were organized under its provisions.* That a better 
and a stronger law was needed was apparent from the fact that in that year 
(1890) the state of Washington stood at the foot of the list in the number of 
irrigators, having a few less than the territory of Arizona and also the smallest 
acreage under irrigation of any of the leading irrigating states. But in the value 
of the lands irrigated the state’s position was intermediate, and it stood high in 
the average value of the products grown under irrigation. 

Many of the projects failed in the period of depression beginning in 1893 
but interest in the subject continued unabated and even in the darkest hours of 
the panic there was always some construction with the result that the total num- 
ber of acres under irrigation increased from some forty-eight thousand in 1890 
to more than one hundred thirty-five thousand a decade later. One project 
was the Gunn Ditch in Wenatchee which had been backed by the Great 
Northern Railway, another was the Corbin Irrigation Ditch in Spokane county. 
Washington was not unique or peculiar in its interest in reclaiming the waste 
lands, the same interest was shared by most of the other western states, and 
by 1900 interest in irrigation on a national scale had become so great that its 
support was promised in the platforms of both the Democratic and Republican 

arties.* 

With this great increase of population the northwest frontier began to take 
on a good many of the appurtenances of a longer settled area. In the develop- 
ment of electric light and power, the State of Washington lagged little if any 
behind the rest of the nation. Thomas A. Edison had manufactured an incan- 
descent lamp in 1879, but the first electric lights in the Pacific Northwest were 
of the arc variety, the potentialities of which were demonstrated in the same 
year when ‘Henry Villard’s steamship, the Willamette, which was equipped 
with electric arc lights, had anchored in Elliott Bay. In 1882 a mill and a dock in 
Tacoma had been illuminated by means of this new device, and the next year 
electric generators were installed in the mills at Port Blakely and Port Madison 
on Bainbridge Island, and these lights could be seen from Seattle. In 1884 Gen- 
eral J. W. Sprague and J. H. Houghton organized the Tacoma Light and Water 
Company to be followed the next year by the Seattle Electric Company, or- 
ganized by Sidney Z. Mitchell, a graduate of the United States Naval Academy, 
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George D. Hill, and J. M. Frink. They secured a franchise from the city and 
began the construction of a steam plant at the foot of Jackson Street which 
went into operation in March of the next year. In 1898 a hydro-electric plant 
was constructed at Snoqualmie Falls and the Cataract Electric Company 
received its first power from there the next year, which was the same year that 
Stone and Webster took over the Seattle Electric Company. In 1885 George 
Fitch had brought electricity to Spokane using a ship’s generator which was 
driven by water power to produce it. The next year he was bought out by a 
group of Spokane men who had formed the Spokane Falls Water Power Com- 
pany, the forerunner of the Washington Water Power Company, which was in- 
corporated in 1889 and became an operating company ten years later. ‘This 
company has two distinctions, it was the first to install a hydro-electric plant 
and it is also the oldest corporation in the state of Washington. It might be 
noted in passing that Seattle and Spokane had exactly reversed practices, Seattle 
formed a company first which proceeded to manufacture and distribute elec- 
tricity, while Spokane had electricity first and then formed a company to pro- 
duce and distribute it. 

In 1896 the charter of the city of Seattle empowered the municipality to 
provide lighting and power and also to own the plants producing it. Nothing 
was done along this line until 1902 when construction of the Cedar River plant 
was authorized. It was completed, and turned over to the city in May, 1905, 
although it had served a few customers before that time and had entered into 
active competition with the private companies. In 1893 Tacoma had purchased 
the Tacoma Light and Water Company and began to furnish electric power, 
thus providing the first example of public power in the state. 

Working with electricity was in its very infancy, from almost any point 
of view the work was regarded as dangerous, and it was felt that the whole 
thing was still in the experimental stage and that financial returns were very 
doubtful, and would be a long time in developing. These early developments 
were entirely the result of private enterprise, and of necessity on a small scale, 
and as the small companies spread throughout the state there was naturally a 
great deal of competition in which only the strongest survived. As the industry 
developed consolidation became the rule, and larger companies developed 
from the merger of the smaller ones; in fact, as the economy of operation of 
the larger ones became more and more apparent, there was no room for the 
smaller and more expensive companies. While private capital dominated almost 
from the beginning, there was also a development of public power almost at 
the start so that this element of competition has been present nearly from the 
the beginning and is by no means a recent development. 

In 1887 carrier service was inaugurated from the Seattle post office despite 
the fact that the mail was still hauled in a wheel-barrow from the depot at the 
foot of Columbia Street to the post office which was located appropriately enough 
on Post Street near present Yesler Way. At that time the salary of a post office 
clerk was five hundred dollars a year and he was expected to work anywhere 
from twelve to eighteen hours a day. It is said that if a train was late and arrived 
in the middle of the night he would be called back to work and that even during 
the holidays no extra help was added. In 1889 the first electric street cars ap- 
peared in Seattle to be followed in less than a year by the inauguration of a 
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similar service in Tacoma. The telephone had come to the region as early as 
1883, only seven years after the demonstration of this new invention, the 
first ones being installed in Seattle, but Tacoma, Spokane Falls, and Walla 
Walla soon followed, and by 1887 the instrument was in general use in most 
of the large cities of the territory. By the beginning of the year 1890, ‘Tacoma 
had 487 telephones; Seattle, 318; Spokane Falls, 230; and Walla Walla, 85. 
Olympia had 49, with North Yakima, Port Townsend, and Colfax having 39, 
35, and 30 respectively. By the end of that year Seattle had taken a narrow lead 
in the number of telephones in service, having 791 as against 785 in Tacoma. By 
1902 Seattle had installed its ten thousandth telephone, while both Tacoma and 
Spokane (the name had been changed from Spokane Falls) had passed the five 
thousand mark.*? 

The development of banks and banking had been a slow and gradual pro- 
cess, probably due in large part to the traditional distrust that the American 
frontiersman had for institutions of that sort, but forced by the necessity of 
having some place as a depository for valuables, and for the development of some 
means of credit and exchange. As a result the first banks were private institu- 
tions and came into being largely when a friendly storekeeper allowed customers 
to leave valuables in his safe. ‘The first bank to be established in the Pacific 
Northwest was that of Ladd and Tilton in Portland. W. S. Ladd was the mana- 
ger of this establishment which had many financial connections with various 
cities in Washington Territory during the decade of the eighties. If banking 
development in Washington was of slow growth, it was for the simple reason 
that the commercial development of the region was also slow. It has been 
pointed out that “banking development cannot precede but must accompany 
commercial advance” and “that other growing enterprises were essential to 
the growth of a bank.” It was also “an indispensable part of the economic order, 
without which no business center could grow to healthy proportions, nor 
long maintain its status as such a center.” The first banks in Washington were 
established in Walla Walla, one by Amos H. Reynolds, a millwright, with 
whom Dr. J. H. Day, the proprietor of a drug store was associated. Dr. Day 
did the necessary assay work since a large part of the deposits were in the 
form of gold dust and bullion. The second was the Baker-Boyer Bank organized 
by Dr. Dorsey S. Baker, the builder of the famous strap-iron railway, and his 
brother-in-law, John F. Boyer. Although during the sixties their mercantile 
firm had performed essential banking services for many members of the com- 
munity, such as deposits and withdrawals, loans, and the purchase and sale of 
bullion, it was not until 1869 that a bank was formally organized. Much the 
same course of development took place in Seattle where Dexter Horton had 
operated a store for a number of years prior to 1867, and during this time 
rendered banking services to many of his customers. These generally consisted 
of cashing bills of exchange or of keeping the customer’s money for them, the 
money being hidden some place in the store, the bottom of the coffee-barrel 
being a favorite spot. In 1867 Mr. Horton sold out his store and went to San 
Francisco where he engaged in the commission business, returning to Seattle 
in 1870, apparently with the idea of establishing a private commercial bank. 
This institution which was known as the Dexter Horton Bank became a na- 
tional bank in 1910 and was one of the institutions which later merged to form 
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the present Seattle First National Bank. There were a good many other men 
who performed similar service elsewhere in the various communities of the 
growing territory, men such as G. A. Barnes of Olympia, J. A. Perkins of 
Colfax, A. M. Cannon of Spokane, and N. B. Coffman of Chehalis, to mention 
only a few among the names, “for many of those who made substantial contribu- 
tions to the healthy development of the state have virtually been lost to his- 
tory,”” especially as concerns the story of the financial development of the 
region. Almost everywhere private banks grew up and flourished, keeping 
pace with the commercial development of the region, and in 1889, the year of 
statehood, a clearing house was established in Tacoma, to be followed later in 
the same year by one in Seattle, the first two institutions of their kind on the 
Pacific coast north of San Francisco. In June of that same year with more than 
fifty banks doing business in the state, the Washington Bankers’ Association held 
its first convention in Tacoma. By 1892 there were one hundred seventy-three 
banks in the state. 

The next year disaster struck in the form of a panic or depression which 
was nationwide in its scope, and whose causes in Washington were both 
local and national. The region had been overbuilt, development had proceeded 
at too fast a pace and without the necessary safeguards and caution, and when 
the depression struck banks and business houses alike tumbled like ten-pins in 
a bowling alley. Fourteen of Tacoma’s twenty-one banks failed, and only three 
of Spokane’s seven survived. By 1896 the number of banks in the state had been 
cut approximately in half. This development was due not only to failures but 
to mergers and voluntary liquidations as well. There was also a severe general 
liquidation of banking assets and, as might have been expected, the regions that 
had experienced the greatest boom now suffered the most. Tacoma, Spokane, 
and the towns on Bellingham Bay were relatively hard hit, while Seattle and 
the towns of southeastern Washington fared comparatively well. So discouraged 
were the bankers in general that no sessions of the Washington Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation were held between 1893 and 1899.% To add to the general hardship 
there was a crop failure in western Washington, and many persons experi- 
enced hardship and want for the first time. It was this that led to the rise of 
Populism in the state. 

The farmers of Washington who constituted the backbone of the Populist 
movement had real cause for grievance in the relatively low prices that they 
received for their products, principally wheat, and in what they regarded 
as excessive transportation costs. By this time the distinctively agricultural 
part of the state was the region east of the Cascades where the greater part of 
the nearly two million acres of improved farm land in the state was to be 
found and it was here that the discontent naturally centralized. Many of the 
farmers had been actively interested in the teachings of Populism before mi- 
grating to the state and they were of the opinion that the only way in which 
the situation could be remedied was to obtain for themselves a greater degree 
of control over the national and state governments. And this meant political 
action out of which the Populist or People’s party emerged.” The Patrons 
of Husbandry, better known as the Grange, had come to the State of Wash- 
ington in 1873, the first unit being organized at Waitsburg in August of that 
year, with seventeen members. In the next three years, sixty-six other units 
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came into existence, but none of them had been able to survive the hard 
times which lay immediately ahead, and which had followed the Panic of 
1873. But the organization had been revived and at the time of the convention 
of 1889 there were in existence some sixteen units representing about four 
hundred farmers, mostly well-to-do, in Clark, Skamania and Klickitat counties. 
From there the movement had spread into eastern Washington. The appeal 
of the Grange was to the more conservative farmers, and the dues were an 
effective barrier against too large a membership, so about the same time an- 
other group, somewhat more radical and with a greater popular base, had 
come into existence. This organization, known as the Farmers’ Alliance, spread 
like wildfire, and by 1893, which was the peak year, there were some two 
hundred fifty locals, mostly east of the mountains. 

In 1891 Senator Watson C. Squire had been reelected for a term of six 
years. As the election of 1892 approached the Populists decided to put a 
ticket in the field, not with any real idea of winning but merely to call atten- 
tion to the unrest and discontent existing in the farm belt. Their candidate 
for Governor was C. W. Young, a Whitman County farmer, and the cam- 
paign was slanted so as to appeal to the impoverished and underprivileged of 
all classes. In the election Young did better than expected, receiving 23,780 
votes while General James Weaver, the Populist candidate for president, polled 
only 19,093 in the state. On the contrary both the Republican and Democratic 
candidates for governor ran behind their presidential candidate. Benjamin 
Harrison received 36,470 votes, while McGraw, the Republican candidate for 
governor, polled only 33,228. Snively, the Democratic gubernatorial aspirant, 
received 28,948, while Grover Cleveland had a total of 29,844. The Populists 
did succeed in electing eight members to the lower house of the legislature 
and their two candidates for Congress ran very well, both receiving more 
votes than General Weaver. John L. Wilson and W. H. Doolittle were elected 
to the two seats to which the state was entitled, with John H. McGraw in 
the gubernatorial chair. One task of the legislature was to elect a successor to 
Senator John B. Allen, whose term expired in 1893. The legislature could 
not agree on a choice, possibly due to the presence of the Populist members, 
with the result that no Senator was chosen, and the State of Washington for 
the next two years had only one representative in the upper house of the 
Congress. 

The summer of 1894 saw the situation complicated still further by a 
railroad strike on the Northern Pacific. The strikers tore up tracks and burned 
bridges. For ten days no train entered or left Spokane, and for-five days no 
trans-continental trains left Tacoma. At the same time several hundred un- 
employed under the command of “General” Jumbo Cantwell, a Seattle 
“bouncer,” assembled at Puyallup where they took possession of a half-com- 
pleted hotel, levied tribute on the inhabitants for food and supplies, and in 
general terrorized the community. Their demand for free transportation east 
to join Coxey’s Army for the march on Washington was not met, in fact the 
strike on the Northern Pacific, if nothing else, would have prevented com- 
pliance. Finally in exasperation, Governor McGraw threatened the use of 
troops and the mob melted away, most of its members returning to their 
homes, although a few did manage to make their way east, but they arrived 
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too late to join forces with Coxey. The next year, as evidence of the growing 
discontent throughout the state, the Populists elected twenty members of the 
lower house of the legislature and sent three members to the State Senate, 
although, oddly enough, the Republican majority in the legislature was greater 
than it had been two years before, the Populist gains having been made at 
the expense of the Democrats. The legislature at this time finally succeeded 
in electing a senator, the honor going to John L. Wilson, who had served 
three terms in the national House of Representatives, but whose term as a 
senator was only four years owing to the delay in his election.* 

In the field of education the state had inherited a very good basis from 
territorial days on which further development could be made efficiently and 
easily. The Enabling Act had provided for an irreducible Common School 
Fund which was based on the funds received from the sale of lands granted 
by the federal government, it being provided that they could not be sold for 
less than ten dollars an acre and that the proceeds should go into this fund 
with the interest only to be used for school support. In addition the schools 
received “five per cent of the proceeds from the sale of public land lying 
with the state sold by the United States Government.” With these two sources 
of revenue constituting the permanent base of the common school fund, the 
legislature added other sources. These included appropriations and gifts by the 
state and individuals, the proceeds of land and other property which might 
revert to the state by escheat or forfeiture, and the proceeds of property 
granted to the state when the purpose of the grant was unknown or uncertain, 
and the proceeds from the sale of stone, timber and other materials from 
school or state lands, unless granted for another purpose.” 

The first person to hold the office of State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction was Robert Bruce Bryan, who had been superintendent of the 
Montesano schools and whose great contribution was the inauguration of 
regular reports so that from this time on it is possible to form a fairly accurate 
idea of the condition existing in the public schools of the state. The Enabling 
Act had also provided for the establishment of normal schools for the training 
of teachers, and the first legislature proceeded to carry this into effect. Prior 
to this time the teachers of the state had been recruited from a variety of 
sources. Many of them probably had little more than an elementary education 
themselves, and not a few were but little, if any, ahead of the pupils that 
they were hired to instruct. The ability to “discipline,” to enforce order in 
the school room, was probably more highly valued than book learning, for 
these were the days of “spare the rod and spoil the child.” There were also 
many who were of high calibre, being graduates of eastern colleges, who, 
like many other pioneers, had come west in the hope of bettering their for- 
tunes, and improving their condition in life. There were others who were 
graduates of some of the private schools that had been founded in the terri- 
tory, where the Normal Department or Teacher Training Program was one 
of the most popular. Why it should have been so must remain somewhat of a 
mystery as the conditions existing in the teaching profession were not par- 
ticularly good, the salaries low and the social prestige not particularly high. 
In 1890 there were said to have been 1,594 elementary teachers in the state, 
while the number of high school teachers was only sixteen. The average annual 
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salary was only a few cents more than two hundred sixty-six dollars, and the 
length of the school term between four and five months.” 

The first normal school to be established was at Cheney about fourteen 
miles southwest of Spokane. The school came into being on March 22, 1890, 
on the condition that the building and eight acres of land comprising the 
Benjamin P. Cheney Academy be deeded to the state on or before Sep- 
tember 1. The law stated somewhat ambiguously that: 


. .the exclusive purpose. . . shall be the instruction of persons, both 
male and female, in the arts of teaching the various branches that pertain 
to a good common-school education; also to give instruction in mechanical 
arts and husbandry, in the fundamental laws of the United States and 
in what regards the rights and duties of citizens. 


Five trustees were to be appointed by the governor, and they were to have 
the power to hire a faculty, make all necessary rules and regulations for the 
government and management of the school, and to prescribe the various text- 
books to be used. 

Whether intentionally or not the legislature in establishing the school, 
made no appropriation for salaries or for the other expenses of maintenance, 
so local friends, afraid of the possibility that the next legislature might dis- 
establish the school or move it to some other community if a beginning was 
not made, raised enough money to insure its operation for the first year. On 
October 13, 1890, the institution opened its doors with a faculty of four: W. 
W. Gillette, principal, W. J. Sutton, vice-principal, W. C. Stone, and Miss 
Mattie Hammond. At the opening there were only sixteen students in atten- 
dance but during the year a total of fifty were registered. For the biennium 
of 1891-1893, the legislature made an appropriation of $18,300 which was 
so inadequate that the institution would have been forced to close its doors 
but for the financial assistance given by civic-minded business men of Cheney, 
who realized the importance of the institution to the community. Members of 
the board of trustees also pledged their personal credit in order to secure the 
needed funds. In August, 1891, another disaster befell the institution when 
fire completely destroyed the original academy building, but the increased 
enrollment was accommodated in the public school and in a community build- 
ing. In 1892 Governor McGraw vetoed an appropriation for a new building 
and for operating expenses. But the citizens of Cheney again came to the 
rescue and provided a building; the members of the faculty served for a year 
without pay; operating expenses were guaranteed by Cheney citizens who 
also took care of the faculty’s grocery bills. In 1895 another appropriation 
bill provided for a new building which was constructed in 1896 and the life 
of the school continued. 

Internal dissensions soon arose. Like individuals, institutions seem able to 
weather the storms of adversity only to come to grief in times of prosperity. 
There was considerable local criticism of Mr. Sutton, who had become principal, 
and a good deal of friction with members of the board of trustees, culminating 
in the resignation of Mr. Sutton and several members of the faculty. In 1897 
the annual appropriation was vetoed by Governor Rogers on the ground that 
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it was inconsistent with public policy at that time. A bill to abolish the in- 
stitution altogether failed of passage but since no appropriation was available 
for its support the school suspended operations for one year. In 1898, with 
local support, the school reopened, The principal was Mr. W. B. Turner, 
while his wife served as director of the training school. Since the charging 
of tuition was specifically forbidden, additional revenue was secured by the 
imposition of an “incidental fee” of fifteen dollars per semester. In 1899 the 
legislature made an appropriation and this time the bill was allowed to become 
law without the signature of Governor Rogers. In June, 1899, showing that 
no. grudge was held, he gave the commencement address at the normal school, 
and apparently conceding defeat, stated his willingness to allow the school to 
become a permanent part of the state educational system.* 

The second normal school to be established was at Ellensburg. Although 
the law creating it was passed only six days after that establishing the institu- 
tion at Cheney, the laws creating them were very dissimilar; so much so as 
tc make it seem that the creation of an organized system of public education 
in the state was not the intention of the legislature. The institution was to be 
known as the Washington State Normal School and was to educate and train 
teachers “in the art of instructing” in the public schools. The site was to be 
donated by the city of Ellensburg and the students were to be chosen from 
the various counties of the state on an arrangement somewhat similar to that 
by which appointments are made to the military and naval academies of the 
United States. Candidates for admission were to be examined competitively by 
the county superintendents and boards of education, who were to discriminate 
in favor of those candidates “whose age and experience” seemed to fit them 
for the teaching profession. Tuition was to be free to the residents of the 
state, in return for which’ they were required to sign a declaration of their 
intention to become a teacher in the public schools; non-residents were to 
pay one hundred dollars tuition but were not required to sign the declaration. 
Although there apparently were no students during the year 1890-1891, Mr. 
B. F. Barge is listed as the principal of the school. The next year there were 
three additional teachers, W. N. Hull, assistant principal, Rose M. Rice, and 
Fannie B. Norris. Mr. Barge served the institution until 1894 during which 
time the few students in attendance were housed in the same building as the 
public school. In 1894 the normal completed a building of its own, and Mr. 
P. A. Getz succeeded as principal, holding that position until 1898 when he 
was succeeded by William B. Wilson. In contrast to the somewhat tempes- 
tuous career of the school at Cheney, the history of the one at Ellensburg 
has been somewhat more tranquil. Free from the “confused alarms” which have 
marked the career of its sister institution to the east, it has continued an, early 
established tradition of “imparting high professional ideals and training” and 
of obtaining professional results of the highest quality.” 

In 1864, the territorial legislature had voted to accept the donation of 
the federal government granting public lands for the establishment of an 
agricultural college, and on January 2, 1865, it was voted to locate the college 
at Vancouver and a board of trustees consisting of seven members was ap- 
pointed. For some unknown reason no further action was taken by the legis- 
lature and the college was never established. Although this legislation was 
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never repealed it was superseded by a law of 1890 when a committee of three 
persons was appointed to select the site for an agricultural college. These 
were E. C. Ferguson of Snohomish County, F. J. Smith of Whitman, and 
Edward Whitson of Yakima. They were zealous and diligent in the perform- 
ance of their duties and considered a number of possible sites, all located 
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in the eastern part of the state, and including Walla Walla, Spokane, Yakima, 
and Colfax, but were unable to agree on a definite location. In 1891 the 
legislature passed another law to clarify and correct the provisions of the law 
of the previous year. A new commission was appointed to select a site which 
was to be located in a county east of the Cascade Mountains, although all of 
the commissioners chosen to select the site were to be from west of that 
range. The committee appointed consisted of S. B. Conover of Port Townsend, 
George A. Black of Fairhaven, and A. H. Smith of Tacoma. It ultimately 
selected Pullman as the site of the new institution. The College began opera- 
tions in June, 1892, with a faculty of six including President George Lilley, 
and a student body of sixty, of whom forty-four were in the preparatory 
school, the remainder being freshmen. Of the sixty, fifty were from Whitman 
County and forty from the town of Pullman. The great speed in getting the 
institution started was, as in the case of the Cheney Normal School, due to 
a well-grounded fear that if the college was not in operation by the time of the 
next legislative session it might be moved elsewhere. President Lilley had 
been hired for one year only, and at the end of that time he was not reelected. 
He was replaced by John W. Heston, who had also been engaged for only 
one year, and who began his career inauspiciously, being rotten-egged when 
he first appeared on the campus. Due to reports that members of the board 
of regents were using their office for political advantage, Governor McGraw 
appointed an entirely new board. This group asked and obtained President 
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Heston’s resignation, and in addition dismissed several other members of the 
faculty. In July, 1893, Dr. Enoch A. Bryan was chosen president of the col- 
lege, the third in three years but destined to hold the position until 1917.” 

In 1893 the legislature, following an unsuccessful attempt to convert the 
Lynden Private Normal School into a state institution, provided for the 
establishment of a normal school in Whatcom County “for the training and 
education of teachers in the art of instructing and governing in the public 
schools of the State.” Two years later an appropriation of forty thousand dol- 
lars was made for the construction of a building but as no appropriation was 
made for maintenance and operation in 1897, the building stood idle for two 
years and the work of instruction did not begin until September 6, 1899. It 
was opened under the supervision of Edward T. Mathes, the first principal, 
who served until 1914, and there was a faculty of five persons, John T. For- 
rest, Frank W. Epley, Jane Connell, Avadena Millett, and Sadie Rogers. The 
normal school had a training school of eight grades, organized as a regular 
public school in which the students were required to do observation and prac- 
tice work. During the first year of operation there were forty-two students 
registered in the normal school proper, and more than two hundred in the 
preparatory classes.* 

At first the three normal schools had been entirely independent of each 
other, but in 1893 legislation was enacted providing for uniform entrance 
requirements, curricula, and diplomas and certificates, as well as a uniform 
financial plan of support. Each school was, however, under a separate local 
board of trustees. Tuition was free to all residents of the state but each student 
was required to certify his intention of engaging in the teaching profession 
although not necessarily in the State of Washington. Each normal school 
was also required to maintain a “model school or training department.” Gradu- 
ates could teach in the elementary schools for a period of two years and 
after twelve months of successful teaching the certificate could be renewed 
for three years. Life certificates could be granted on the completion of thirty- 
six months of successful teaching, a requirement that was later reduced to 
twenty-seven months.” 

The private schools did not lag behind the public ones in their develop- 
ment. Most of the great Christian denominations have been educationally 
minded and have demonstrated it in their support of schools and colleges 
in all parts of the nation. Although not formally opened as a liberal arts col- 
lege for men until 1887, Gonzaga University had been founded as early as 
1881 in Spokane. Like practically all other schools of the day and age it had 9 
preparatory department, which had more students than the college. In 1880 
the College of the Holy Names had been opened in Seattle and has grown 
and prospered with the passing years. In 1882 Whitman College had received 
a charter from the territorial legislature. Coeducational and nondenominational 
from the beginning, in foundation and organization it was Congregational and 
until 1900 received assistance from the American College and Education Society. 
In 1894 it came under the gifted leadership of Stephen B. L. Penrose and 
steadily increased in numbers, resources, and prestige, to become one of the 
outstanding educational institutions of the state. In 1890 the College of Holy 
Names in Spokane was established. In 1891 Seattle Pacific College was founded 
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as Seattle Seminary, but did not open for work until two years later. In 1892 
the Society of Jesus established Seattle College, later Seattle University, which, 
however, did not receive its charter until 1898. First established at the 
corner of Sixth Avenue and Spring Street in Seattle, it was shortly there- 
after moved to Broadway and Madison, and in 1g00 instruction in the 
collegiate course was begun. Also in 1892, the Seventh Day Adventists 
established Walla Walla College, at College Place, one of the lesser known 
but very fine institutions which have made such an important contribution to 
the growth and development of the culture of the state. In 1895 another 
comparatively small college, St. Martin’s, was established by the Benedictine 
order at Lacey. 

In 1893 Mr. Bryan had been succeeded as Superintendent of Public In- 
struction by Charles W. Bean. It was in his administration, but largely due to 
the efforts of John R. Rogers, who sponsored the legislation, that a new 
principle of providing revenues for the support of the public school was in- 
augurated. Up until this time the fundamental plan of support adopted in 
territorial days had remained unchanged, the funds being provided on a county 
and district level, which meant in practice that the wealthier districts were 
able to provide much better schools. The law of 1895, which is generally 
known as the “Barefoot Schoolboy Law,” provided that each district should 
receive six dollars per year for each child of school age living in the district, 
this money to be paid from school funds. In 1899 the amount was increased 
to eight dollars per census child and later the amount was again raised. 

The most important thing about the legislation was that it introduced 
into American education a principle that was startlingly new and different, 
namely that it was the responsibility of the state itself to guarantee to every 
child a good elementary education, regardless of the financial status of the 
child’s family or community. The plan was not only unique in the state but in 
the United States as a whole. It has been criticized on the ground that under 
it the large and wealthier communities have had to assist in defraying the 
cost of education in the smaller and poorer districts, but this was the exact 
purpose and intent of the law. The idea soon spread throughout the country 
and is today a fundamental principle of American education, that the educa- 
tion of youth is a common responsibility, and that no child who has the ability 
to absorb an education should be denied it because of poverty.** 

That same year, 1895, also saw another development in the matter of state 
education. The original ten acre tract in downtown Seattle had become en- 
tirely too small for the state university, and a new six hundred acre campus 
on the shores of Lake Washington had been selected. It is interesting to note 
that the legislative committee which made the selection included Edmund S. 
Meany, long a member of the faculty of the university and the “grand old 
man” of the study and preservation of the records of the history of the state. 
The university opened on the new site on September 4, 1895, the first build- 
ing being named Denny Hall in honor of Arthur A. Denny, one of the original 
benefactors of the institution. As a link with the past, the four white columns 
from the original building of the territorial university were removed and given 
a place of honor on the new campus, and they now constitute a significant 
item in what might be termed the “folk-lore of the university.” 
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In territorial days a few graded schools had gradually evolved into being, 
and these together with the private schools had given some instruction in high 
school subjects. The question of the legality of using state funds for high school 
support had impeded and delayed the development of the public secondary 
school until 1895 when the use of funds for that purpose had been specifically 
approved by the legislature. The result was a phenomenal increase in the 
number of high schools and in the number of pupils receiving instruction. In 
1890 there had been six public high schools in the state with an enrollment of 
three hundred twenty students and staffed by sixteen teachers. Ten years 
later there were forty-seven such schools, one hundred thirty-seven teachers 
and more than four thousand pupils in attendance who constituted between 
three and four per cent of the total school enrollment. 

In the election of 1896, all of the free silver forces, the Populists, the 
Democrats, and the “Silver Republicans” joined forces to put a fusion ticket 
into the field in a successful effort to wrest political control of the state from 
the Republicans. All three groups held their conventions at Ellensburg on 
August 12, and as a result of good liaison work brought about a working 
agreement to support a common ticket, the selection of which was arrived at 
only after considerable difficulty. Since, as is usually the case, there were 
some who were unwilling to sacrifice their personal political ambitions for 
the sake of the common cause, and each group felt that it was entitled to a 
more prominent representation on the common ticket. After considerable 
negotiating—and apparently more than a little argument, a common slate of 
candidates was agreed upon. Under this the Populists named the candidates for 
governor, lieutenant-governor, secretary of state, auditor, treasurer, and com- 
missioner of public lands. The Democrats named one candidate for Congress, 
and candidates for state printer and a judge of the Supreme Court, while 
the Silver Republicans selected candidates for attorney-general, state super- 
intendent of public instruction, and the other member of Congress.» ‘The 
ticket was headed by John R. Rogers of Puyallup, a leading Populist and 
sponsor of the “Barefoot Schoolboy Law,” who was nominated for governor, 
and by James Hamilton Lewis, an aspiring young lawyer from Seattle, and 
W. C. Jones, who were named for representatives in Congress. It was said 
of Lewis that his manners were so courtly that he removed his hat when a 
woman’s voice came over the telephone.** The platform adopted by the “Fusion- 
ists” called for a reduction of what were termed the “excessive salaries” paid to 
elected state officials; a reduction in rates, both freight and passenger, on the 
railroads, as well as decreased telephone charges; free school. books, which 
were to be supplied by the state; and a constitutional amendment giving 
women the right to vote in all elections. The platform also called for the 
issuance of non-interest bearing warrants which were to be receivable as 
taxes, for liberal exemptions of personal property and of improvements made 
on land from taxation, which was the “single-tax” idea of Henry George. 
Legislation prohibiting the use of railway passes by state officials, and pro- 
viding for a very detailed procedure in the case of foreclosures for debt was 
also advocated. Although in some ways this platform illustrates the statement 
that a political platform is designed as a means of getting into office rather 
than as a base for political activity after being elected, since there was some- 
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thing in it designed to appeal to almost every discontented group in the state, 
it is interesting to note the large number of Populist proposals that have since 
been enacted into law. 

The Republicans held their convention in Tacoma on the twenty-sixth of 
August, and apparently without very much hope of victory nominated P. C. 
Sullivan, described as “the political boss” of Pierce County, for governor. The 
ensuing campaign was a lively one despite the fact that from the beginning 
there was never any serious doubt as to the outcome. The “Fusionists” scored 
a complete sweep of the state offices and elected a majority of the legislature, 
which, upon assembling, proceeded to elect George Turner as United States 
Senator for the term extending from 1897 to 1903. 

The “Fusionists” lacked cohesiveness, and were essentially a party of 
protest against existing economic conditions. Like all coalitions they could re- 
main in power only as long as they confined their attention to matters upon 
which all of their component factions were in agreement. Moreover, as a party 
of economic protest they could not stand prosperity, and a great deal of the 
justification of their existence as a party vanished, when, in April, 1897, the 
steamer Portland entered Seattle harbor with a cargo including one ton of gold 
dust and nuggets valued at over one million dollars. The great gold rush to 
Alaska and the Yukon was on, and hard times and the depression disappeared 
almost over night, and with it went the main reason for the existence of the 
Populist party. The migration to Alaska caused an increased demand for food 
products of every description, the eastern Washington farmers had an unusually 
large crop, and prices were now far above normal so that prosperity came to the 
farms as well. In 1898 the “Fusionists” carried the label “Democratic” but the 
Republicans easily won control of the lower house of the legislature and were 
prevented from controlling the Senate only by the presence of the Populist 
“hold-overs.’’” 

The territory of Alaska had been purchased from Russia in 1867, under 
the responsibility of William H. Seward, then the Secretary of State. The 
transaction had been widely denounced and the region referred to sarcastically 
as “Seward’s ice-box” and described as being fit only for icebergs and polar 
bears. The news of the gold discovery should not have come as too much 
of a surprise since the region was known to be rich in natural resources, and 
with the interior almost entirely unknown and unexplored. Regular excursions 
northward had been run by the Pacific Steamship Line for a number of years, 
and travellers who had made the trip gave glowing reports of the incomparable 
scenery. There was wealth in Alaska, too, the canning of salmon had reached 
major proportions as an industry, and good profits were being made in the 
trade of sealskins from the Pribilof Islands, and on one occasion had threat- 
ened to involve the United States in war with Great Britain. For years there 
had been considerable gold mining, and one of the largest stamp mills for 
the reduction of ore was located near Juneau. 

Earlier in July, 1897, the steamship Excelsior had docked at San Francisco 
with half a ton of gold dust on board and partially prepared the country 
for the news that the Portland brought. An enterprising Associated Press re- 
porter had contacted the ship off Cape Flattery and transmitted the news ahead 
of its arrival so that when the Portland docked in Seattle it found the wharf 
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thronged with persons. The tales that her passengers had to tell were incre- 
dible, almost too wonderful to be believed, except that they had the gold to 
back up their stories. It was apparent, so some believed, that a fortune could 
be accumulated by merely picking up the nuggets in one’s front yard, and 
some people were reported as being so choosy that they did not bother with 
nuggets below a certain size. In any event the news of the quick and easy 
fortunes to be gained in the Klondike were too much for a depression-wracked 
people, and as the news spread throughout the United States almost within 
a matter of hours, one of the greatest gold-rushes in history was under way. In 
one sense it was a mass migration, and worthy to rank with those to California 
and the Transvaal. Once again, as in the eighteen seventies when the discovery 
of gold in the Black Hills of South Dakota had pulled the nation out of the 
trough of a depression, a great gold “strike” had brought renewed hope and 
confidence to a depression-haunted people and hard times were soon only 
a bitter memory. 

Seattle was not the only city on the Pacific coast that stood to profit 
from the discovery, but geographically its location was one of the closest 
to the new El Dorado, and it was the most northerly railport to Alaska. Most 
important, it had an enterprising and aggressive Chamber of Commerce who 
brought those advantages to the attention of the world in general without 
necessarily disparaging the claims of any of its rival cities. The result was 
that in almost no time at all Seattle became a2 boom town in the fullest sense 
of that term, for “from the four corners of the country, the crowds gathered, 
thronging the wharves, filling the hotels, and buying out the outfitters.” Food 
and clothing were the essentials of every party and the dealers in those com- 
modities got rich overnight. One miner of nineteen years’ experience worked 
out an estimate of the necessities for one year, which came to over half a ton 
in weight. There were also many unscrupulous persons who took advantage 
of the ignorance of most of the newcomers and loaded them up with an 
assortment of miscellaneous junk. “It took a shrewd prospector to distinguish 
between equipment and machinery of real value and the useless gadgets that 
were offered for sale.’ 

So great was the excitement that it was estimated that a thousand men 
had sailed north within a fortnight after the arrival of the Portland, and that 
several times that number would soon be on the way. There were so many 
people anxious to get to Alaska that a group of easterners who attempted to 
charter a steamer on the sound were unable to do so since none were available. 
Almost every craft that would float had been put into servicé in order to 
carry the new Argonauts to the promised land. Not only did thousands of 
men sail for Alaska, but investment companies were formed to enable those 
who remained behind to invest their money and share in the profits without 
experiencing any physical discomforts or hardships. Some of these were 
honest and well-managed, but others were probably a get-rich-quick trap 
for the unwary. 

The merchants of Seattle found that they had a gold mine right at their 
front door and it was estimated that in one month of the summer of 1897 goods 
to the value of more than three hundred thousand dollars were sold, and for 
many years the city was to remain one of the principal outfitting points for 
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Alaska, and to find the trade with the northern territory one of the most 
lucrative of all. It was undoubtedly in recognition of the importance of 
Alaska to the state that for many years students from there were excused 
from paying non-resident tuition at the University of Washington. The Alaska 
gold rush was also felt acutely in the Seattle post office where gold bricks 
were often received as registered mail in locked mail pouches.” 
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Seattle—First Gold-Bearing Steamer 
Arriving From Alaska, 1897 


The difficulty experienced by the steamship companies in meeting the 
demand for transportation led to the construction of a new and improved 
wharf, north of Madison Street, while the Northern Pacific also began to 
devote a great deal of attention and money to the improvement of its water- 
front properties.” The excitement also brought in large numbers of the in- 
variable camp-followers, and saloons, brothels, and gambling halls flourished 
as never before. While the gold rush laid the foundation for much of Seattle’s 
subsequent prosperity, it was also responsible for many of the unsavory chap- 
ters of her municipal history, and much of the graft and corruption that dis- 
tinguished the history of Seattle in the early decades of the present century 
were a direct inheritance from the excitement of the boom days of “ninety- 
seven.” 

While it was this gold rush that really started Seattle on the road to 
fame and fortune, and to a prosperity that was spread throughout the state 
as well as to nearby areas, other factors were also at work contributing to that 
same end. In April, 1898, the United States had declared war on Spain as the 
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outgrowth of troubles over the island of Cuba, but before it was over we had 
become a Pacific power with out future destiny inextricably mingled with 
the future of that ocean. We had acquired the islands of Wake and Guam, 
annexed the Hawaiian group, and inherited a revolution along with our ac- 
quisition of the Philippines. Almost overnight the United States had become 
a world power with vital interests in the Pacific and the Far East. 

In 1894 Fort George Wright had been established near Spokane and 
with the outbreak of war its garrison had been ordered to Cuba but that war 
was over too quickly for the Washington troops to play any very prominent 
part in it. On April 25, 1898, President McKinley had issued a call for troops, 
asking for 125,000 volunteers who were to serve for two years or less. Under 
this the State of Washington was assigned one regiment of infantry as its 
quota but the rush to enlist was so great and so enthusiastic that Governor 
Rogers asked permission to raise a second regiment, a request that was denied 
since there had been a similar patriotic outburst in other parts of the Union. 
The First Washington Volunteer Infantry was raised chiefly from men then 
serving in the state militia, the selections being made so as to insure that all 
parts of the state were represented. The regiment, consisting of twelve com- 
panies, assembled at Camp John Rogers near Tacoma, where its organization 
was completed. Of the companies, two each were from Seattle and Spokane, 
one each from Tacoma, North Yakima, Walla Walla, Ellensburg, Waitsburg, 
Dayton, Vancouver, and Centralia. Appointed to command with the rank of 
colonel was First Lieutenant John H. Wholly, of the Twenty-fourth United 
States Infantry, who was then serving as professor of Military Science and 
Tactics at the University of Washington, and who was to win a distinguished 
reputation as the commander of the regiment. The lieutenant-colonel was 
William J. Fife of Tacoma. The first and second battalions embarked for 
California, while the third battalion proceeded to Fort Vancouver. But all 
units of the regiment saw approximately the same service, being used at first 
to garrison posts along the Pacific coast before being ordered to the Philip- 
pines, where they landed in November. After a year’s service against the 
insurgents in which it participated in thirty-six battles, engagements, and 
skirmishes, the regiment returned to the United States and its men were 
mustered out on October 31, 1899. During the campaigns they suffered casual- 
ties of seven officers and one hundred and forty men; one officer, Captain 
Fortson of Company B of Seattle, and twenty-four men having been killed 
in action, and five officers and ninety-eight men wounded.# 

Life in the state was, however, much more than war and politics. In 1899 
Mount Rainier National Park was created by an act of Congress thus climax- 
Ing a series of events that had begun more than a century before when Captain 
George Vancouver had sighted the majestic mountain and named it in honor 
of his friend Admiral Peter Rainier of the British Navy. Although white men 
had entered the region as early as 1833 and from the very beginning had ap- 
parently given serious thought to ascending the peak, the first successful at- 
tempt was not made until 1870 when Hazard Stevens and P. B. Van Trump 
ascended it for the first time. By the 1890s settlements had been made in the 
area, and in 1894 the movement to convert the region into a national park 
was launched when Senator Watson C. Squire introduced a bill to that effect 
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in the Senate. His arguments were the familiar ones that had been put forth 
ever since the establishment of Yellowstone as the first national park and 
included the desirability of preventing the natural wonders of the area from 
falling into private hands, natural wonders including the glaciers and ice 
rivers, the field of colorful wild flowers, and the great stands of timber. The 
original bill provided for the name Washington National Park and set the 
eastern boundary at the summit of the Cascade Range. This bill failed of 
enactment and for several years thereafter Senator Squire devoted a great 
deal of time and effort to propaganda on behalf of his objective. In 1899 a 
bill, amended so as to move the eastern boundary several miles to the west 
and providing for the name Mount Rainier National Park, was passed by both 
houses of Congress and signed by President McKinley. Since that time the 
area has been steadily developed as a summer resort and vacation spot, al- 
though it is even yet relatively unappreciated by the majority of the people 
of the state.?? 
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Problems and Panaceas 


population of approximately 518,000 people, of whom more than 

eighty thousand lived in Seattle, about thirty-seven thousand in 

Tacoma, and some thirty-six thousand in Spokane. The increase in 
the decade since the achievement of statehood had been great, but even greater 
things lay ahead. In 1890 Eastern Washington had had a population of only 
a little more than 120,000; ten years later nearly two hundred thousand persons 
were listed as residents of the counties of Eastern Washington. During the 
decade two new counties, Ferry and Chelan, had been created. The first 
named in honor of Governor Elisha P. Ferry, had its county seat at Republic; 
the second, an Indian word meaning “deep water,” had its county seat at 
Wenatchee. With one exception all of the counties in this part of the state 
had experienced a gain in population. The only county to show a loss was 
Franklin, in the case of Garfield and Columbia counties the increase had been 
very slight, in others such as Yakima and Okanogan it had been nothing less 
than spectacular. Yakima had shown an increase from 4,429 to 13,462 people, 
while the number of inhabitants of Okanogan County had jumped from 1,467 
to 4,689. On the western side of the Cascade Range, developments had been 
much the same. Here the increase in the actual number of inhabitants was 
greater, from 229,000 to 327,000, but the eastern part of the state had held its 
own as to the per cent of increase. One western county, Jefferson, lost popula- 
tion; others such as Wahkiakum, Thurston and Island counties, showed only 
slight gains, while in others such as Snohomish and King, the gain had been 
considerable, although in no case had it been as phenomenal or as spectacular 
as in Yakima County. 

Prophetic of what was to come, the first automobile—an electric—made 
its appearance on the streets of Seattle during the year, while a Stanley 
Steamer owned by Mr. F. O. Berg, appeared in Spokane. It was probably little 
more than a coincidence that the first annual meeting of the Washington 
State Good Roads Association had been held the year before, for from now 
on the two were to develop together, and to complement each other. During 
the decade that lay ahead the state was to experience a rapid and sustained 
growth, not only in population, but in most, if not all, of the refinements and 
luxuries of life. But back of all this development were people, and these years 
what can only be described as a “tidal wave of immigration” rolled westward 
from the towns and villages of the east bound for the Pacific northwest in 
search of opportunity, and hoping to grow up with the country. In one week, 
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five thousand persons bound for what they considered “the promised land” had 
passed through the city of St. Paul. Most of these settlers came from the 
rural regions of the east, and it was to the rural regions of the new state 
that they went, with the result that Eastern Washingon enjoyed is greatest 
relative growth of population. 
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Shelton—An Early Puget Sound Steamer, 
the “Willie,” Docked Here 


So great was this migration that in the course of the next ten years, the 
population of the state increased more than one hundred per cent. During 
this period, each section of the state more than doubled in population. Only 
one county, Columbia, showed a loss of population, and there the decrease 
was very slight. By 1910 the counties east of the Cascades had a population of 
more than 409,000, those to the west better than 732,000. 

In that year of 1900, the rival presidential candidates were William Mc- 
Kinley, the Republican incumbent, running for re-election on the platform 
of prosperity and “the full dinner-pail,’ and William Jennings Bryan, his 
Democratic opponent. He was known as the “Great Commoner” and also 
as “The Boy Orator of the Platte,” and was trying to make an issue of “Im- 
perialism,” but unable to get away from “Free Silver.” On his campaign tour, 
Bryan visited the state and made three campaign speeches. In Tacoma he at- 
tracted an audience of eight thousand persons, in Seattle, twenty thousand, 
and in Spokane, thirty-five thousand, so that in view of the disparity of popula- 
tion, it was not unreasonably assumed that the proximity of the mining regions 
of the Inland Empire to the latter city were responsible for the interest that 
so many of its citizens seemed to have in the doctrines of free silver. But 
as in other parts of the country, and on other occasions, the crowds swarmed 
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out to hear one candidate but went home and voted for his opponent, and 
as a result of the election the state returned to the Republican column, Mc- 
Kinley receiving 57,457 votes as against 44,833 for Bryan. On the local level, 
the Republicans won a majority in both houses of the state legislature, while 
most of the state officers were also Republican. The one exception was Gov- 
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The Steamer “Flyer” Traveled More Than 2,000,000 Miles 
Between Tacoma and Seattle. 
Housewives Would Set Their Clocks by her Whistle 


ernor John Rogers, a Populist. Although the ticket on which he ran carried 
the Democratic label, his personal popularity was too great to be overcome, 
and he won reelection over J. M. Frink of King County, said to have been 
hand-picked by John L. Wilson, who was for many years the dominating 
political personality of the Republican party in the state, by a vote of 53,574 
to 51,944. The total vote cast was more than 107,000, the candidates of the 
minor parties, Socialist Labor, Social Democrats, and Prohibition, accounting 
for the remainder. Henry McBride was chosen Lieutenant-Governor by a 
comfortable majority over his Democratic opponent, while Wesley L. Jones 
and Francis W. Cushman were reelected to Congress over J. T. Ronald of 
King County and F. C. Robertson, of Spokane. President McKinley ran well 
ahead of his ticket, Mr. Cushman receiving the next highest number of votes, 
Governor Rogers was third, but less than two hundred ahead of Wesley L. 
Jones. Democratic satisfaction over retaining the governorship was short-lived, 
however, since Governor Rogers died the next year, and the office went to Henry 
McBride. Once again all state offices were safely in the hands of the Republicans. 

The great economic development of the state during this period was due 
to a number of factors, but in large part to the development of commerce 
and trade from Puget Sound, and to the great increase in irrigation east of 
the Cascades. Foremost in the trade of Puget Sound was that with Alaska. 
The very profitable commerce which had been inaugurated in the days of the 
gold rush continued even after the great exodus to the northern territory 
had ceased, and after the Argonauts had returned to their homes. As Alaska 
developed it stood in need of many things, and the ports of Puget Sound 
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were the closest from which these could be obtained. In the year 1910 nearly 
eighteen per cent of the total exports of Puget Sound went to the northern 
territory for a total value of nearly eight and a half million dollars. ‘These 
exports included tin for cans, hardware, machinery of many kinds and types in 
addition to vast quantities of food and clothing. In return Alaska contributed 
about eleven per cent of the imports of Puget Sound, consisting mostly of fur 
and minerals and canned fish.* Another lucrative trade was that with the 
Orient. From almost the beginning of the Republic, American statesmen had 
seen the Pacific northwest as opening a window on the vast western ocean, 
and inaugurating a profitable trade with the Orient. But from the first voyage 
of the Empress of China, in opening American commerce, this trade had been 
something of an economic will-of-the-wisp, a dream that had only partially 
been realized. It somehow failed to materialize more than a small fraction of 
the potentialities that it was believed to possess. Although yielding better 
than average profits, it was never as profitable as its more ardent advocates 
had hoped and expected that it would be. Regular steamship service between 
Seattle and the Orient had been established in 1896 with the arrival of the 
S. S. Miike Maru on the thirty-first of August in Elliott Bay, an event that 
was made the occasion for a great municipal celebration. This vessel, one of the 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha line, was operating in conjunction with the Great 
Northern Railway. It was a part of the dream of empire of James J. Hill 
to extend his transportation system to the Far East. Later the company was 
to acquire ships of its own, one of them being the famous Minnesota, which 
was launched at New London, Connecticut, in 1903 for the avowed purpose 
of extending “the Great Northern Railway to Yokohoma and Hong Kong,” 
and which on its arrival in Seattle the next year was declared to be the 
largest ship afloat. Mr. Hill was nothing if not ambitious, and one of his pet 
projects was to export American cotton to the Orient, using the railway and 
water transport facilities of his own system.* 

Since early days Washington has been almost synonomous with lumber 
and lumber products. So important was this industry that almost every town 
in the western part of the state was dependent upon it as its industrial mainstay. 
The development of the industry had been comparatively rapid. At first con- 
ducted on a small scale with a mill operating near or on tidewater and depen- 
dent on local resources for its timber, shipping most of its product locally 
or to California by lumber schooner, it had ranked sixth in the nation in 
lumber production in 1899. But by 1905 Washington had become the leading 
state in the union in lumber production, a development that was largely due 
to the introduction of improved methods of logging and lumbering, and the 
development of a market in the middle west, a market made possible by the 
coming of the railroads and the introduction of a rate of forty cents per 
one hundred pounds to St. Paul. From here the Great Northern put on a 
fleet of lake steamers which carried lumber from Duluth to Cleveland and 
Buffalo and other ports on the eastern Great Lakes. The Northern Pacific 
also had large grants of timber land which made available a plentiful supply 
of timber, and in 1900 the Weyerhauser interests purchased some nine hundred 
thousand acres of timber land at an approximate price of $6.25 per acres 
By 1910 lumber and timber production not only amounted to forty per cent 
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of the manufacture of the state, but was also responsible, directly and in- 
directly, for the employment of more than sixty per cent of the wage-earners 
of Washington.* Re Ba: 

In the eastern part of the state it was another story. Here, irrigation, or 
as it was more popularly known, reclamation, had proceeded from very small 
beginnings until by the year 1900 there were a good many small irrigation 
companies in operation, the greater part of them being in the Yakima Valley. 
There were also many cases where individual farmers ran a ditch, sometimes 
no more than a plowed furrow, from a nearby stream to their acreage. The 
depression of the nineties had slowed the work somewhat, although it had 
never wholly ceased, but by the turn of the century the conviction was 
steadily gaining acceptance that the reclamation of these arid regions was 
too large a project for an individual, a private company, or even the state to 
undertake, and that it was most properly the concern of the Federal Govern- 
ment. In 1894, Congress had passed the Carey Act, which provided for the 
donation by the United States government to each western state having desert 
lands,—and there were very few west of the Mississippi that did not—of not 
to exceed one million acres of arid land on the condition that the state bring 
about the irrigation, settlement, and cultivation of this land. There was the 
additional provision that an individual settler was to be limited to the ac- 
quisition of not more than a quarter section of this land. Although the Act 
in general apparently resulted in nothing more important than an excessive 
number of land frauds, from it the State of Washington profited not at all, 
for while the state applied for 82,854 acres, more than half were in the 
vicinity of the present atomic city of Richland. The claim was allowed to lapse 
since the necessary development was not undertaken.® 

But private works of irrigation continued to be developed. Earlier Arthur 
Gunn had diverted the waters of the Wenatchee River, financing the enter- 
prise by the sale of stock to prospective water users, each share of stock 
entitling the holder or owner to a certain amount of water. This project had 
resulted in the irrigation of about a thousand acres of land near Wenatchee, 
most of the actual cash being supplied by the Great Northern Railway whose 
influence in the economic development of the state cannot be over-estimated. 
A short time later the Jones-Shotwell Ditch, also irrigating about one thousand 
acres but on the Opposite side of the river, was constructed, and in 1900 the 
first surveys were made for what later came to be known as the Wenatchee 
Reclamation Project. This was promoted by W. T. Clark, Marvin Chase, and 
their associates under the name of the Wenatchee Canal Company. Actual 
construction was begun in 1902 and the first water delivered during the fol- 
lowing year, although not all of the subscribers could be accommodated by this 
first delivery. This group operated the enterprise for a number of years, and 
in 1911 when the Wenatchee Reclamation District was organized, it took over 
the holdings and assets of the company.” 

Apples had been grown in the Wenatchee Valley since Phillip Miller 
had planted a few seedlings in 1872, and had demonstrated the fruit-growing 
possibilities of the region. Planted at first on tracts at the confluence of two 
streams, or where water could be easily diverted over the land, they had 
provided a very fine crop for the area, growing well under conditions of 
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irrigation. Some of the early growers planted strawberries between the rows 
in order to provide a cash crop until the apple trees began to bear. But like 
everything else, the apples required access to a market which was provided by 
the coming of the railroad, and in the fall of 1901 the first car-load of apples 
was shipped from the Wenatchee Valley. They had been grown appropriately 
on the ranch of Phillip Miller, and were shipped by Phillip Rose, a pioneer 
fruit dealer of the region, and totalled 763 boxes. Consigned to Gordon and 
Company, of Seattle, they consisted of thirteen varieties, only one of which 
has survived as a commercial favorite over the years. But it had been abun- 
dantly demonstrated that apples would grow well under irrigation, and that 
the soil of the valley was admirably suited to their cultivation. Wenatchee 
had made its start to becoming the “apple capital of the world.”™ 

In 1902, the Carey Act having proven ineffective, a group of seveteen 
western Congressmen, one from each state having a reclamation problem, and 
including Wesley L. Jones, of Washington, met under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Newlands of Nevada, and wrote the Federal Reclamation Act, which is 
generally known as the Newlands Act. This law provided that the Federal 
government should build the necessary irrigation works, and reserve the land 
thus reclaimed for bona-fide settlers. The money received from the sale and 
disposal of the land, with the exception of the five per cent which by law 
had to be set aside for educational purposes, was to be placed in an account 
known as “the reclamation fund,’ which was to be used not only for the 
construction and maintenance of irrigation works, but for the examination 
and survey as well. The purpose was the storage, diversion, and distribution 
of waters for the reclamation of arid lands, and the practicability of the 
various projects was to be determined by the Secretary of the Interior. Al- 
though the government of the United States was not trying by any means to 
make a profit from the enterprise, the settler was required to comply with 
the provisions of the Homestead Act, and to reclaim at least one-half of the 
irrigable area of his entry for agricultural purposes. No land owner was to be 
allowed the use of water for irrigating any land in excess of a quarter section. 
It was also provided that when the major portion of the cost of the project 
had been returned to the government, the management and operation of it 
was to pass to the owners of the land which was being irrigated. There also 
was the saving clause that nothing in the act should in any way affect or 
interfere with the laws of any state. The bill passed both Houses of Con- 
gress, and was signed into law by that ardent advocate of reclamation and 
conservation, President Theodore Roosevelt, on the seventeenth of June.” 
The importance of the Newlands Act is indicated by the fact that it has been 
referred to as “probably the greatest event in the history of irrigation de- 
velopment in the State of Washington.” 

The Yakima Valley was the logical place in the state for the Federal 
government to make a beginning, and since 1893 the United States Geological 
Survey had had a gauging station on the Yakima River for the purpose of 
determining the amount of water available for irrigation purposes. But private 
companies had already done a great deal in the way of constructing dams 
and ditches, although it was a commonplace that the actual potentialities had 
only been scratched and that it would be years before they would even ap- 
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proach any semblance of complete development. But the policy of the gov- 
ernment was to approve projects which would open up new areas, that is areas 
which had not been occupied or developed previously, and since private irri- 
gation works were already in existence in the valley, it was said that these 
private interests would constitute a barrier to real eflicient long-range plan- 
ning, so the next year, after considerable investigation, the Reclamation Service 
reported that the project was impractical.* In other words—stripped of its 
official verbiage—the government was merely saying that for the time being 
at any rate, it was declining to enter into competition with private enterprise. 

Consequently federal reclamation activities began in Okanogan County, 
which was a part of the Colville Indian Reservation and had been opened to 
white settlement for only a short time. But during this time a few rather 
elementary and crude attempts at irrigation had been made. Although minor 
they had demonstrated the practicability of the idea that with water the soil 
could be made to produce abundant crops. But again the settlers realized that 
the job was too big for them and that the aid of the Federal government would 
be necessary. This was secured largely through the efforts of Representative 
Wesley L. Jones who was untiring in his efforts to bring Federal aid for 
irrigation to Eastern Washington. Surveys were begun in 1903. Actual con- 
struction started two years later with the building of the Conconully Reservoir 
on Salmon River a few miles below the town of Conconully. The first water 
was delivered in 1908, and a large tract between the town of Okanogan and 
the Canadian border has since been irrigated. Although there were many prob- 
lems involved, most of the difficulties were surmounted without too much 
difficulty, the greatest contribution of this project probably being to prove 
that federal reclamation could be made a successful enterprise and a paying 
proposition.* 

But there were also some failures. In 1903 the Reclamation Bureau had 
begun to explore the possibility of bringing water to the thirsty lands of the 
Big Bend country. This region, consisting of Lincoln, Adams, Douglas, and 
Grant counties, is probably the most arid in the state, consisting largely of 
barren plains bearing only a sparse growth of sage-brush and scarred with 
many coulees. Iwo projects were seriously considered. One would have in- 
volved taking water from the Columbia River and carrying it by means of a 
pipe-line or flume from there to the region lying between Moses Lake 
and Pasco, which is substantially the same region that the present Grand 
Coulee Project is designed to irrigate. The other project was merely a varia- 
tion of the first and involved the diversion of the waters of the Spokane River 
to these same lands by means of a tunnel somewhat to the east of Grand 
Coulee. But both of these schemes were abandoned since the cost was felt 
to be excessive in relation to the benefits to be secured and the land to be irri- 
gated. The price of the water would be so high that there was little likelihood 
of a return of the money invested. Then the Bureau of Reclamation turned its 
attention to the Palouse region. It was proposed to build a dam on the Palouse 
River near the town of Hooper, and divert the water into a reservoir in the 
construction of which Washtucna Coulee was to be largely utilized. It was 
estimated that this would furnish sufficient water to irrigate some one hundred 
thousand acres in Franklin County to the east of Pasco. After a great deal of 
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investigation, including surveys and the withdrawal of the land from entry, 
the project was finally abandoned, again with the explanation that its con- 
struction would be entirely too expensive. The only casualties were the hopes 
of the settlers which had been raised to very high pitch and were now com- 
pletely dashed.» 

For some unexplained reason, the Bureau, after once having rejected the 
Yakima River Valley as a possible site for its activity, now completely reversed 
itself, and decided that after all the fact that the land was largely in private 
hands and the water rights in an almost hopeless state of confusion, was not 
an insupportable obstacle to development by the Federal government. In 1904 
a survey had been made, the water in the river measured, and the land irrigated 
by all of the existing canal companies classified, which demonstrated that the 
legal appropriations for water already made far exceeded the amount of water 
which was available. But under existing laws there was nothing that could be 
done about it. So the first demand was for a new code of irrigation law, which 
was finally passed by the legislature in March, 1905, after a session long con- 
troversy. This bill gave the United States the right to acquire land for reservoir 
and canal sites by condemnation, and also the right to acquire all the water 
that might be necessary, but associations of water users were specifically 
authorized. One result of the passage of the law was the purchase by the govern- 
ment of the Sunnyside Canal and its system of laterals, and so the greater part of 
the irrigation potential of the Yakima Valley came under Federal control. 
Thus land was reclaimed for farming which had formerly grown little besides 
sage-brush and bunch-grass, and has become the home of an ambitious and 
enterprising and industrious people, where formerly it was the abode of rattle- 
snakes and jack-rabbits.” 

But there were many other irrigation projects launched during these years. 
In 1900, the Spokane Valley Land and Water Company, promoted by W. L. 
Benham and Cyrus Happy, called “the father of irrigation in Spokane county,’” 
had begun the construction of several miles of ditch which brought water to 
several thousand acres of land in the eastern part of the county, the region 
between the city of Spokane proper and the Idaho boundary line. Later this 
was supplemented by the Fish Lake Canal which irrigated an area between 
Spokane and Rathdrum, Idaho, the water coming from the lake. Nothing suc- 
ceeds like success and imitation is the sincerest form of flattery, so that within 
the next few years five more irrigation projects were undertaken in the 
county, two of them being adjacent to the Spokane city limits. The necessary 
water was secured from lakes, streams, and by pumping, this marking one of 
the earliest uses of sub-surface water for purposes of irrigation in the state. 
In Chelan County, north of Wenatchee, there were projects at Entiat and at 
Chelan. The Pasco Reclamation Company used water taken from the Snake 
River by means of turbine pumps and carried through pipes to irrigate several 
thousand acres of land in Franklin County. There were also several projects 
in southeastern Washington, notably in Walla Walla County where the water 
was taken from both the Snake and the Walla Walla rivers. In Asotin County 
near Clarkston several thousand acres were brought under irrigation in at 
least two separate projects. In 1902-1903 canal construction was undertaken in 
Benton County, the Prosser and Richland areas being developed, and in the 
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same years the Cascade Canal Company began work in Kittitas County. The 
cost of irrigation in many cases was quite high and this made necessary the 
growing of crops that brought a good market price, hence the reliance on the 
cultivation of grapes and apples, and also the soft fruits such as peaches, pears, 
and apricots. 

In Western Washington, despite its abundance of rainfall, there was also 
some irrigation, in many places where it was absolutely necessary and in other 
places merely supplementary. In fact there are only a very few counties in the 
entire state where irrigation is not practiced to some extent. One of the most 
conspicuous examples is the district of Sequim, located in the eastern part of 
Clallam County, and lying in the rain shadow of the Olympics which made it 
necessary to bring in “ditch water” for gardens and pasturage. Here the Yelm 
River flows north, emptying into the straits of Juan de Fuca, and was easily 
tapped as a source of water supply. This valley contains from two to three 
thousand acres, the greater part of which has been brought under irrigation. 
Also water has been brought into the Yelm Prairie district, which is south and 
east of Olympia, where it was needed over the long, dry summers. Almost all 
of these projects were financed by private capital, proving that there is a 
place for private works of this kind.» But in all the state, the most spectacular 
development was that of the Yakima Valley, which, however, bids fair to be 
out distanced by the Columbia Basin project. 

Another conservation measure, but of a different sort, was the setting aside 
of a large portion of the wild and untamed Olympic peninsula as a National 
Monument, thus preserving for posterity a part of one of the last great re- 
maining wilderness areas in North America in all of its pristine glory. A heavily 
timbered and almost inaccessible interior had made it a place of Indian legend 
and superstition, where both good and evil spirits made their abode. But it also 
had some of the most magnificent stands of timber to be found anywhere on 
the continent and for many years there had been a feeling that at least a part 
of it should be preserved for the benefit of future generations. As early as 
February, 1897, President Grover Cleveland had set aside the Olympic Forest 
Reserve. Later this area had been decreased in size when President William 
Mckinley, on two occasions, in April, 1900, and in July, 1901, had withdrawn 
certain lands from the reserve and opened them to entry by settlers. In 1905, 
what remained of the area was transferred to the jurisdiction of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce by Congressional action. But the two most important steps 
in the creation of the Park were taken by Theodore Roosevelt, whose interest 
in the conservation of natural resources may almost be said to have amounted 
to an obsession. On March 2, 1907, he restored the lands which President 
McKinley had withdrawn and which had not yet been filed on by actual set- 
tlers, and changed the name to Olympic National Forest. Two years later, on 
March 2, 1909, just two days before relinquishing the presidency to William 
Howard Taft, Mr. Roosevelt, acting on the urgent appeals of Congressman 
William E. Humphrey, and under the authority of a law of 1906, by executive 
order, created the Olympic National Monument, consisting of better than 
six hundred thousand acres. One purpose of the action was to preserve from 
extinction a large herd of Roosevelt or Olympic elk, living in the area. These 
animals have magnificent antlers and are said to be larger and heavier than 
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eastern elk. But the most attractive thing about the Park was its magnificent 
‘rrowth of timber, which has been a constant temptation to lumbermen, es- 
pecially as the supply elsewhere began to be exhausted. Constant pressure for 
the opening of some of the area to exploitation was exerted on federal officials, 
and some withdrawals were made. The final step was taken in 1939 when by 
Act of Congress, Olympic National Park was created, and the bill signed by 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt. The park consists of a little less than three 
hundred thousand acres, and is the second of two National Parks to be created 
in the state of Washington.” 

Another enterprise, not exactly of conservation, but having as its purpose 
a greater participation by the state in the commerce of the world, and involving 
the realization of a dream of many years, was the construction of a ship canal 
from Puget Sound to Lake Washington. The idea was by no means a new one, 
for as early as 1854, Thomas Mercer, who also has the distinction of having 
originally suggested the names Lake Union and Lake Washington, had pointed 
out the desirability of such a waterway which would permit ocean going ships 
to make their way into fresh water and in a short time divest themselves of the 
marine growths which attach themselves to ships’ bottoms in ocean or salt 
water. In 1871 a survey had been made and the possibility of such a canal 
definitely established, but it was felt that the country was too unsettled to 
justify the financial outlay that would be required. In other words the canal 
was feasible from an engineering standpoint but not from a financial one. 
But the idea was not allowed to die, and in 1886 a narrow cut, which was in 
reality little more than a wide ditch, was made between Lake Washington and 
Lake Union for the purpose of floating logs between the two lakes. The place 
where it was made was known as the Portage, and was only a few hundred 
yards south of the present canal. 

In 1889 another scheme came to the front when a Seattle firm was organized 
for the purpose of constructing a canal from the southern end of Lake Wash- 
ington to Puget Sound. This firm proposed to cut a canal through Beacon 
Hill and to use the dirt excavated from the canal to fill in and reclaim the 
tide flats at the southern edge of the city. There was a good deal of criticism 
of the plan which was not at all popular with residents of the area who stood to 
lose their investment in many cases. The next year, 1890, Congress appropriated 
the sum of ten thousand dollars to determine the best location for such a canal 
and to survey the route determined upon. After considerable bickering and 
controversy between proponents of the two groups, the route between Lake 
Union and Salmon Bay was decided upon. By 1900 the necessary right of way 
had been secured and most of the engineering problems solved when Congress 
added the additional requirement that the canal must be wide and deep enough 
to accommodate the largest commercial and naval vessels, and three years later 
there was another delay when it was decided that the canal was not advisable 
at that time since there were no indications that enough use would be made of 
it to justify the expense of construction. But the citizens of the city and county 
were determined that there should be such a canal and recourse was had to 
private means of construction. But the project proved to be too large for local 
private enterprise, and in 1911 the federal government again entered the 
picture, and began the work of construction. The canal, which extends from 
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Salmon Bay, an arm of Shilshole Bay, to Lake Union and then across a narrow 
neck of land to Lake Washington, has an overall length of about eight miles, and 
was built at a cost of about four million dollars. The largest share was contri- 
buted by the United States, although the city of Seattle and King County made 
substantial contributions. Some idea of the related problems involved may be 
gained from the fact that it was necessary to lower Lake Washington several 
feet to the level of Lake Union, which meant that arrangements had to be made 
with the owners of the shoreline property concerned, and that a bridge, the 
present Frémont Bridge, had to be constructed. The canal was formally 
opened in May, 1917, although it had been in use before that time. There are 
two locks at the Salmon Bay end of the canal, one of sufficient size to accommo- 
date the largest ships afloat, and at the time said to be second in size only to the 
locks in the Panama Canal, and the other a much smaller one, only eighty by 
thirty feet and designed for the accommodation of the “mosquito fleet” and the 
vast numbers of pleasure craft that regularly ply the waters of the Sound and 
the lakes and are such a conspicuous feature of the gracious living that prevails 
there. In addition to the locks, there is a spillway, a salt-water drain, and a fish 
ladder. One problem that was not solved for some time was that of the in- 
creasing salinity of the waters of Lake Union, which, if allowed to go un- 
checked, would have defeated one of the primary reasons for the construction 
of the waterway, and would have been of serious concern to many of the 
commercial firms located along its shores.* 

From the standpoint of public interest, perhaps the most outstanding 
event of the first half of this decade was the career of crime, and the ultimate 
death of Harry Tracy,”? who easily qualifies for the title of the most notorious 
outlaw of the state, and one of the desperadoes who did so much to give the 
west the wild and wooly reputation that it still enjoys among the fiction writers. 
Tracy, who had had a varied career as a small time bandit and tin-horn gambler 
before being sentenced to a term in the Oregon State Penitentiary at Salem, 
escaped from that institution on June 9, 1902, in company with his brother-in- 
law, Merrill, who was also serving time. During the escape three of the prison 
guards lost their lives, one of them being killed in cold blood when he was 
unable to make any resistance or do anything to save himself. It was this cold- 
bloodedness as well as the amazing marksmanship that Tracy displayed that 
gave him his great reputation as a wanton killer, and was responsible for the 
terror that he inspired. After a number of hold-ups, in which the escaped men 
displayed remarkable audacity and nerve—members of the posse looking for 
them were often made their victims—the two made their way to Portland and 
the home of Merrill’s mother. From here they journeyed north and forced a 
farmer to take them across the Columbia River and into the state of Washing- 
ton. During this journey they lived off of the country and kept themselves 
supplied with ammunition by various holdups, often of law enforcement officers 
who were searching for them. In July, the two men were in the vicinity of 
Chehalis, and persons who came in contact with them said that the results of 
the ceaseless pressure to which they were being subjected were beginning to be 
apparent. Merrill, who seems to have been losing his nerve and was talking 
about surrendering to the authorities, was shot to death by Tracy in what the 
latter later dramatized as a “duel” to which he was the only witness, and which 
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was apparently nothing but another murder. From there on Tracy went on 
alone. After this the outlaw captured a launch on Puget Sound and forced the 
crew to take him to Seattle. On the journey the boat passed close to McNeil’s 
Island, and it was only with some difficulty that Tracy was dissuaded from 
taking a shot at some of the penitentiary guards. He landed a few miles north 
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of Seattle, possibly in the neighborhood of present Ballard Beach, and made 
his way east to the vicinity of Bothell. Here he was cornered but managed to 
shoot his way out of the trap, killing Deputy Sheriff Charles Raymond from 
behind a stump, and later another deputy, Neal Rawley, and a policeman, E. E. 
Breen. Although the country was literally alive with officers looking for him, 
‘Tracy managed to make his way into Seattle unobserved, where he forced a 
housewife near Woodland Park to prepare dinner for him. But he had been 
tracked to the house, which had been surrounded. But using two hostages as 
shields he managed to make his escape. He was evidently something of a fatalist 
although probably not intelligent enough to even realize that he had a philosophy 
of any kind. He apparently believed that whatever was going to happen to him 
would ultimately come to pass. But he operated with a rude kind of cunning, 
and seemed to enjoy his status as a much-wanted individual with a price on his . 
head. He took an almost fantastic delight in surprising people and in forcing 
them to feed and entertain him although he never harmed any of his captives. 
He also discussed with his unwilling hosts the problem that he had in keeping 
out of the way of the law enforcement officers. After considering several 
alternate plans of escape, he always told his captives which one he had de- 
termined to follow, and after warning his victims not to reveal his intentions, 
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went on his way. He generally succeeded in his attempt to befuddle and confuse 
his pursuers. Sometimes he did exactly what he had announced that he would 
do, other times he did precisely the opposite, other times he did neither but 
followed a new plan; but he always did something that he was not expected 
to do, and as a general rule the law enforcement officials lost the trail com- 
pletely, and had not the remotest idea of his whereabouts until he appeared at 
some new and entirely unexpected place. So evasive and elusive were his move- 
ments that many settlers in the remote parts of the region refused to carry a 
gun on their necessary trips around the country. Their reasoning was very 
simple, that if they did encounter Tracy, the probability was that he would 
see them before they saw him, and if they were armed he would consider that 
they were looking for him, and would shoot first and leave the asking of 
questions to afterwards. So despite the fact that wild game still constituted a 
primary source of meat supply for the settlers in the more isolated regions of 
the state, especially in the mountain areas and the foot-hills of the Cascades, 
and that on occasion a rifle might be necessary for protection, they refused to 
go armed. 

On several occasions Tracy disappeared for days at a time without anyone 
having a very accurate idea as to his whereabouts. On one such occasion a man 
somewhat resembling the outlaw in physical appearance, appeared at a small 
dairy farm east of Everett and inquired as to the possibilities of employment. 
He was put to work in return for his keep and a small wage, but acted some- 
what peculiar, especially in that he preferred to sleep in the barn rather than 
share a room with the other hired man. After several days the other employee 
casually remarked to the newcomer that he greatly resembled the pictures of 
Harry Tracy in the newspapers. This was the source of some amusement but 
the next morning the “new” hired man had disappeared, leaving a few day’s 
wages behind. The question remained as to whether he was Harry Tracy or 
just some one who happened to resemble that individual and who felt that in 
order to avoid trouble it would be best for him to be on his way. 

In any event Tracy worked his way eastward across the Cascade Moun- 
tains, probably by riding a freight-train, and in the latter part of July appeared 
at the Saunders Ranch about six miles below Wenatchee. Here he got fresh 
horses, leaving his exhausted ones in exchange. An unidentified body found 
along the railroad tracks west of Leavenworth may have represented another 
murder by the outlaw. After leaving the ranch he forced the operator of a 
private ferry to transport him across the Columbia River, and then rode slowly 
eastward. Just what he had in mind or expected to do, is of course unknown. 
He next encountered a young man by the name of George Goldfinch who 
guided him to the ranch of two bachelor brothers named Eddy located about 
eleven miles south and west of the small town of Creston. Tracy was apparently 
tired and wanted a few days in which to rest up. Goldfinch was employed on 
another farm not very far away and since it was realized that his absence would 
arouse suspicion, he was allowed to return home after being warned to keep his 
mouth shut on the penalty of the Eddy brothers being killed. Goldfinch, how- 
ever, after several days of indecision, called the office of the sheriff of Lincoln 
County in Davenport, and reported what he knew. He was overheard by several 
men in Creston who, attracted by the reward money, now formed a posse to 
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go after the outlaw. These men were Charles Straub, a deputy-sheriff, Maurice 
Smith, a lawyer, Dr. E. C. Leonard, Frank Lillengren, and Joe Morrison. They 
fully realized the risk that they were taking, and displayed a great deal of 
caution in approaching the Eddy Ranch. They had driven down in a horse 
and buggy, hoping to approach their quarry without arousing suspicion, but 
in this they were unsuccessful and Tracy exchanged several shots with them. 
Tracy at first took refuge behind a hay-stack, but realizing that he could be 
surrounded there, made a dash for a field of wheat, but was wounded just 
before reaching it. The wound which was in the leg was crippling and danger- 
ous, and unable to staunch the flow of blood, and realizing that he would either 
bleed to death or be captured, Tracy shot himself through the head. The posse, 
greatly reinforced, kept vigilant watch over the field during the night, and 
heard the shot by which the outlaw took his own life. The next morning, 
fearing that that shot might have been merely a ruse to cause them to relax 
their vigilance, the members of the posse started cautiously through the field 
and found the body of Tracy. The greatest manhunt in the history of the state 
of Washington had come to an end. Goldfinch claimed the reward but appar- 
ently got none of it, the money being divided among the members of the posse, 
who had gone from Creston. ; 

During the decade there was further development in the construction of 
railroads. One thing that rankled with both the Northern Pacific and Great 
Northern lines was their exclusion as trancontinentals from the rich trade and 
resources of the region at the mouth of the Columbia River. Nor was this all, 
for the very lucrative business of that region was almost the monopoly of the 
Harriman interests through the control of the Union Pacific and the Southern 
Pacific, and E. H. Harriman was the great business enemy and rival of James 
J. Hill. In order to acquire a share of the business of the lower Columbia for 
the two northern trans-continentals, a branch line from Spokane to Portland 
was finally projected, and after a good deal of consideration and study finally 
brought to the construction stage. It was to be built jointly by the two railroads, 
the route to be from Spokane to Marshall Junction, and’ from there across the 
central Washington plateau to the Snake River, and then to Pasco, where it 
crossed the Columbia. From here the route continued down the right or north 
bank of the river to Vancouver, Washington, and then crossed the river to 
Portland, Oregon. Construction was started in 1905 by the Portland and 
Seattle Railroad Company, which was created with a capital of five million 
dollars in order to conceal, especially from the Harriman interests, the identity 
of the persons actually behind the enterprise. This corporation was created to 
build a railway from Portland to Seattle, from Seattle to Spokane, and from 
Spokane to Portland. The purpose was quite simply to make the Great Northern 
and Northern Pacific “independent of any other system in the triangle which 
was included within the lines joining these three cities and their tributary 
country.’ 

Early in November the site for a terminal was acquired in Portland, al- 
though later arrangements were made to use the facilities of the Union Station, 
and later in the month, the actual work of building the road was begun. By 
December, 1907, more than one hundred miles of steel had been laid between 
Kennewick and Cliffs, Washington, and from then on track was laid from 
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both ends of the line, the final junction being made near Cascade Locks in 
February, 1908, and the line opened to traffic in November of that same year.™ 
“As this railroad was intended to furnish a low grade line, calculated to 
economically handle the highest class of traffic, the construction standards 
followed were of the most modern and improved engineering type. The 
railroad may be said to have been ‘built to order’ and is regarded today as an 
example of the highest grade of railroad construction.” The line was laid at a 
minimum of seven feet above the mark reached by the Columbia River during 
the high water of 1894 which was the highest on record up until that time. 
It traversed some rather rugged country, especially in the Columbia Gorge as 
is evidenced by the fact that in the construction of the main line over twenty- 
eight million cubic yards of material had to be excavated, of which some twelve 
million yards were of solid rock. Nineteen tunnels, most of them rather short, 
had to be cut through the ridges of the Cascade Mountain range which run 
down to the water’s edge along the north bank of the river. Although the 
name Seattle is prominent in the name of the road, it goes nowhere near that 
city, in fact is merely a road connecting Spokane with the area of the lower 
Columbia River. Its greatest advantage was that it gave the two northern roads 
“freedom of action as well as freedom of access” to the entire North Pacific 
coast region, without their being in any way dependent upon the facilities of a 
rival line.» Later the road acquired trackage which carried it from Portland 
to Astoria and Seaside, on the Oregon coast, and from the station of Lyle to 
Goldendale in Washington. Later other branch lines in Central Oregon were 
added, and the road has become a very important factor in the transportation 
economy of the entire Pacific northwest as well as of the state of Washington.” 

This period also witnessed the completion of another trans-continental 
railroad when in 1909 the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul—generally known 
as “The Milwaukee Road,”—or simply as the “The Milwaukee”—reached Puget 
Sound. Like the Great Northern, it had grown piecemeal from small beginnings, 
and by 1900 had become a very strong system with its chief zone of operation 
west of Chicago and east of the Mississippi River. The decision to expand to the 
Pacific Ocean was a result of many factors operating in the same direction, chief 
of which was the realization that the business available fully justified another 
railroad. This was no bit of snap judgment, the matter was under consideration 
for several years, and the final decision was not made until 1905. But once 
made, the work of actual construction was pushed so expeditiously that four 
years later it had been completed, and three rather than two northern transconti- 
nentals connected the state of Washington with Chicago. The Milwaukee re- 
ceived no federal land grants or loans, it had to acquire its own right of way 
and it was built purely as a private financial venture. The road made use of an 
interesting construction device in that it incorporated local companies in the 
states through which the road would have to pass, all of these being largely 
financed by the parent concern, and which allowed construction to be under- 
taken on several sections of the road at the same time. In 1909, with the com- 
pletion of construction, these various companies in Washington, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, and South Dakota, were merged with the parent company under the name 
of Chicago, Milwaukee and Puget Sound. 

In the state of Washington, construction offered few obstacles due to the 
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great increase in the knowledge of railroad engineering. The Milwaukee also 
claimed the proud distinction of operating all the way from Chicago to Puget 
Sound over its own trackage while its two great rivals use the tracks of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington and Quincy between Chicago and St. Paul. Westward from 
Spokane, the Milwaukee tracks largely parallel those of the Northern Pacific, 
being in sight on one another most of the time, as far as Lind. Here the Milwau- 
kee goes directly west crossing the Columbia River at Beverly, and avoiding the 
long sweep to the south, but at Ellensburg, the two lines are again running only 
a short distance apart. The Milwaukee, however, crosses the Cascade Mountain 
range by way of Snoqualmie Pass, which the Northern Pacific had once 
considered and rejected. Although completed by 1909 through train service was 
not provided until two years later. The news that another trans-continental 
railroad was building westward through Washington had created a great deal 
of excitement in various portions of the state, and no town or village anywhere 
near the proposed right of way was too small or obscure not to nourish the 
dream that it might be vaulted from obscurity into prominence by becoming a 
station on this newest of the trans-continentals. 

Even before deciding to build its lines westward to Puget Sound, the 
management of the road had won a well-deserved reputation for progressive 
innovations and a willingness to experiment with the new and the untried, a 
reputation that it has since maintained. One of the first—and probably the first 
—to light passenger cars by electricity, in 1914-1915 it had pioneered the use 
of electricity or “white coal” as a motive power, an experiment that proved 
economically feasible. The section between Harlowton, Montana, and Avery, 
Idaho—the crossing of the Rocky Mountains—was the first to be electrified, and 
was followed shortly thereafter by the electrification of the section between 
Othello, Washington, and Puget Sound, the crossing of the Cascades. Since 
then, despite severe financial problems, the road has pioneered in both services 
and equipment, and at the present writing (1956) is the only road operating 
east from the state of Washington that provides “tourist” sleeping accommoda- 
tions.” 

Politically the State had remained safely Republican. In 1898 two members 
of that party, Wesley L. Jones, and Francis W. Cushman, had been elected to 
the national House of Representatives, and were regularly re-elected every two 
years thereafter until 1910. In 1902, the increase in population revealed by the 
census of two years before, had resulted in the state being given an additional 
Congressman, to which position William E. Humphrey was elected. In 1904 
Theodore Roosevelt, who had succeeded to the presidency on the death of 
William McKinley, was elected to that position in his own right, carrying the 
state of Washington over Alton B. Parker, a “Gold Democrat” by a majority 
of 73,442. Of the minor parties the Socialists polled some nine thousand votes, 
the Prohibition party three thousand, Socialist Labor fifteen hundred, and, 
showing how far the fusionists had declined in eight years, the People’s party 
a mere six hundred. Albert E. Mead, a lawyer from Bellingham, succeeded 
Henry McBride in the gubernatorial chair receiving 74,278 votes against 59,119 
for Senator George Turner, his Democratic opponent, and 7,420 for Burgess, 
the candidate of the Socialist party. At the same time Charles E. Coon was 
elected Lieutenant Governor, winning over Stephen Judson, the Democratic 
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candidate. Both Mead and Coon had been denounced as “prisoners” of the 
railroad lobby, which was said to have kept a bill providing for the regulation 
of railroad rates from being enacted into law by the last legislature, and had 
also prevented the re-nomination of Governor McBride who had supported the 
measure.” The voters apparently paid little attention to this argument, and in 
1905 a State Railroad Commission and a State Tax Commission were created 
by the legislature with the intention of bringing about the regulation of railroad 
rates, and of preventing unfair tax discrimination. Two years later a State Food 
Commission was created in order to prevent the marketing of commodities such 
as food and drugs that contained adulterants injurious to health. This move- 
ment had its counterpart on the national level where it was largely an outgrowth 
of the efforts of Dr. Harvey Wiley, and had been called to popular attention 
by the publication of Upton Sinclair’s sensational book, The Jungle, which 
dramatically exposed the unsanitary conditions existing in the Chicago stock- 
yards. Also in 1907, the legislature enacted into law the Direct Primary, which 
permitted the electorate of the state to choose the party nominees for the vari- 
ous offices rather than accepting the choice of the nominating convention which 
it was felt was far more apt to be controlled by the “bosses” who in turn took 
their orders from the “vested interests” and were much more apt to listen to 
the advice of the latter than to be responsive to the voice of the people. In 
1907 there was a short banking panic which was general throughout the United 
States and which affected the state of Washington very slightly at the most, 
hardly causing its steady development to break stride. There were a few busi- 
ness and bank failures, but new banks were being established in the face of 
the depression. But it did bring home to many people the necessity for the 
better regulation and control of banking facilities, since national, state and 
private banks all flourished side by side, none of them being subject to any 
real or effective control by the state. There were no regular reports and no 
bank examinations. In 1907 a State Department of Banking was established and 
regular and systematic examinations provided for.” 

The election of 1908 had witnessed another Republican triumph. Theodore 
Roosevelt, at his inauguration in 1905, had committed himself not to run again, 
and now felt bound to honor that promise, although apparently with some 
reluctance. His hand-picked successor William Howard Taft had carried the 
state over William Jennings Bryan, who was making his third attempt, Taft 
having a clear majority of all the votes cast, receiving approximately one hun- 
dred and five thousand votes against fifty-eight thousand for the Democratic 
candidate. The Socialist candidate had approximately fourteen thousand and 
the Prohibitionist four thousand votes. In the contests for Congress William 
FE. Humphrey beat Charles H. Miller 39,643 votes to 21,089; in the Second 
District Francis W. Cushman had 29,850 to 12,006 for Browder D. Brown, 
and in the Third, Miles Poindexter, Republican, ran well ahead of William 
Goodyear, with 38,369 to 23,227 votes. The Democrats gave their preferential 
vote for United States Senator to George F. Cotterill, and the Republicans to 
Wesley L. Jones, but inasmuch as there were only nine Democrats in the 
legislature, three in the Senate and six in the House, that body naturally elected 
the Republican. In the race for Governor, Samuel G. Cosgrove won by an 
almost two to one vote over his Democratic opponent, John Pattison, who 
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had barely nosed out A. J. Splawn and William Blackman in the primary. 
For Lieutenant Governor Marion Hay won easily over A. C. Edwards. 

At the time of the election, Governor Cosgrove was in California for his 
health, but returned for the inauguration and then, with the consent of the 
legislature, went back to California, where he died a short time later. As a re- 
sult the term, “Washington’s one day Governor” has been applied to him. He 
was succeeded by the Lieutenant Governor who gave the state an administration 
marked by efficiency and common sense, however much it may have been 
lacking in glamour. 

The election of 1910 witnessed more of the same thing although there 
were abundant signs that everything was not well with the Republican party. 
For once Mr. William E. Humphrey in the First District found himself con- 
fronted by formidable opposition, and while he managed to win renomination 
it was by only the slimmest of margins since he received 23,393 votes against 
23,273 for Thomas P. Revelle, 16,750 for James W. Bryan, and 11,464 for 
Frank Pierce. In the Second District the popular Francis W. Cushman had 
died during the session of Congress just passed and to succeed him the Re- 
publicans nominated Stanton Warburton. In the Third District the Republican 
nomination went to W. L. LaFollette, while the preferential vote for United 
States Senator went to Miles Poindexter over seven other candidates. Poindexter 
received 67,714 votes as opposed to 26,846 for Thomas Burke, his closest rival. 
On their part the Democrats nominated W. W. Black in the First District, Mau- 
rice Langhorne in the Second, both without opposition, while in the Third, 
Harry D. Merritt won over Orris Dorman in a fairly close contest. But the 
general election was the usual Republican landslide. 

It was during Governor Hay’s term of office that the legislature provided 
for submission to the electorate of an amendent to the state constitution grant- 
ing the right to vote to women on an equal basis with men. This amendment 
was approved at the General Election of 1912, at the same time that a law 
permitting local option in regard to controlling the sale of liquor was also 
placed on the statute books. Also passed during this period were laws providing 
for Industrial Insurance, or Workmen’s Compensation, and for the creation 
of a Public Service Commission. 

That the right of suffrage was deserved by the fair sex was illustrated by 
the contribution of Mrs. John Bruce Dodd, of Spokane, who, in 1910, sug- 
gested that a day be set aside in honor of the fathers of the nation. The idea, 
expressed in both religion and patriotism, was designed to stress the importance 
of the father in the home and in the safeguarding of the marriage. tie, as well 
as to exalt the Fatherhood of God, and was approved by the Spokane Ministerial 
Association, and has since been followed throughout the United States. Inaugu- 
rated not as an imitation, but rather as a complement of the beautiful custom of 
Mother’s Day, its suggestion marked its creator as a person of unusual sensitivity 
and appreciation of the finer things of life.™ 

On March 1, 1910, occurred the famous Wellington wreck, one of the 
most spectacular railroad disasters in the history of the state, and for that 
matter probably in the history of the United States. On the twenty-second of 
February, two Great Northern trains, Numbers 2 5 and 27, the Fast Mail and 
the Spokane Express, the latter a local running between Spokane and Seattle, 
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left Spokane several hours behind schedule. They proceeded as far as the 
town of Leavenworth where they were held for ten hours and then allowed to 
go on. This time they managed to get as far as the Cascade Tunnel at the 
summit of Steven’s Pass, which was reached on the twenty-fifth. Here they were 
held for two days and nights, and on the twenty-seventh were allowed to go 
through the tunnel to a point about four hundred yards beyond the station at 
Wellington, which was located at the west end of the tunnel, and where it was 
believed that they would be perfectly safe. Here they were stopped because 
of trouble in the famous Horsehoe Tunnel which was just ahead. Here a snow- 
plow had become disabled in attempting to clear away some of the debris from 
previous slides which had not only blocked the line but had destroyed a con- 
siderable section of the track as well. 

At Wellington there were three banks, or rows, of tracks; the top or in- 
side track and the one nearest to the mountain side being occupied by four 
locomotives and Superintendent’s O’Neil’s private car; on the middle track 
was the passenger local, with a sleeping car, two coaches, a diner, mail car and 
baggage car, while on the outside track and at the brink of the cliff were the 
four mail cars of the Fast Mail. 

A great deal of snow and ice had accumulated during ten days of the 
worst blizzard the state had ever experienced. At times it had snowed at the 
rate of a foot per hour by actual measurement, and in the opinion of old timers 
of the region there had never been as much snow in the mountains before. 
Both passengers and railway officials were aware of the danger from slides, and 
it had been suggested that the passenger train should be backed into the tunnel 
for safety, but officials expressed the belief that it was as safe where it was as 
anywhere, and that in the tunnel there was the danger that it might be blocked 
by further slides. Then a slide occurred behind the trains, and between them 
and the tunnel so that they could move neither backward nor forward. But 
in the meantime arrangements had been made to take the passengers to a place 
of safety. They were to be taken by trail one thousand feet down the mountain- 
side to Scenic Hot Springs which was as far up the west side of the Cascades as 
trains could go. Experienced mountain guides had been sent to Wellington to 
aid in getting the marooned passengers out, and two parties were taken out on 
the afternoon of the twenty-eighth. The beleaguered occupants of the trains 
had been eating two meals a day, since food supplies were running low, at 
the railroad boarding house at Wellington, and then returning to the cars to 
sleep. 

On the night of the twenty-eighth of February, a terrific windstorm arose, 
accompanied by that rare winter phenomenon, a thunder and lightning storm, 
a pyrotechnic display that was characterized by the survivors as a grand and 
awful spectacle of the forces of nature. The temperature was rising, and a great 
mass of snow and ice, possibly jarred loose by a stroke of lightning, swept 
down the mountainside at a quarter to two on the morning of the first of 
March. This avalanche, which was over a mile in width, reaching from Well- 
ington to a point beyond the first snow-shed, was about forty feet deep and 
swept all three trains off the narrow ledge on which the tracks had been built, 
hurling them like toys to the bottom of the canyon some two hundred feet 
below. In addition, three locomotives, four large electric motors which were 
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used to haul the trains through the tunnel, the depot at Wellington, the electric 
power plant, and a water-tank were swept down into the gorge, while the 
railroad boarding house was badly damaged. The wrecked trains were piled on 
top of one another in the canyon and the wooden cars smashed to kindling 
wood. The snow, over forty feet deep, was packed like cement So that many of 
the bodies were crushed, some of them beyond recognition. The gorge was 
literally packed tight with snow, ice, trees, and boulders of enormous size 
and weight. The snow and ice also covered the ledge on which the trains had 
stood and buried the wreckage so completely that it was six hours before the 
rescue parties succeeded in locating it. Rescue work was also hampered by the 
fact that the wrecking and rescue trains could not get beyond Scenic Hot 
Springs, and from there the workers had to make their way over a steep and 
dangerous mountain trail to the scene of the disaster. The task of rescue was 
also hampered by the presence of the inevitable curiosity seekers who always 
flock to the scene of any great disaster and seriously impede the progress of 
what is at best a difficult job. But in this case they were effectively checked 
after the first few days by the threat of being put to work if they remained. 
The work of rescue went ahead steadily and courageously although the rescuers 
knew that they worked in constant peril of their lives since the threat of further 
slides could not be ignored. 

The loss of life in this wreck has never been accurately determined. Al- 
though generally set at ninety-eight, it was probably greater. Weeks were re- 
quired to rescue all of the bodies, one in fact was not found until the following 
June. At the bottom of the gorge was a small stream, frozen over at the time 
of the wreck, but as the spring advanced and the snow and ice melted, 
became almost a raging torrent at times, so that several bodies may have 
been swept down-stream and never recovered. Among the dead were R. M. 
Barnhart, a former prosecuting attorney of Spokane County, Charles S. 
Eltinge, a well-known figure in state financial circles, and J. Brackman, the 
owner of a large wheat ranch, who was taking his first train ride in more than 
forty years.** Nor has the cost in money ever been determined, but it certainl 
ran well into the millions of dollars and in addition a great deal of United States 
mail was either lost or destroyed. 

In order to blot out as far as possible all memory of the wreck, the Great 
Northern Railway changed the name of the station from Wellington to Tye. 
More important the wreck revived the idea of constructing a tunnel at a lower 
level with the western portal at Scenic, and the eastern at Berne, thus eliminat- 
ing several miles of dangerous trackage, including the famous Horseshoe Tun- 
nel which had been counted such a great engineering achievement when it was 
originally constructed. The idea of a lower tunnel, which had been under 
consideration for a number of years, had been pronounced feasible by both 
American and European engineers, but its construction was delayed by the 
outbreak of World War I, and not brought to a successful conclusion until the 
decade of the twenties. 

The year 1911 witnessed the use of the recall in both Seattle and Tacoma. 
In the latter city Mayor A. V. Fawcett, whose anti-treating ordinance had 
been the object of considerable derision throughout the state, was defeated by 
W. W. Seymour. In Seattle Mayor Hiram Gill lost in a very close election to 
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tection of prostitution and gambling. So Mayor Gill was temporarily retired 
from office which led to his oft-quoted remark that he was not recalled but 
simply “dis-elected.’’# 

One of the most prolonged and bitter struggles in the political history of 
the state was brought to a conclusion at the general election in November, 
1912. This was in regard to the adoption of an amendment permitting the use 
of the initiative and referendum, and the recall of public officials. It has been 
pointed out that there was little or no demand for these changes among the 
electorate of the state, despite the fact that they were considered to be “pro- 
gressive measures” or “reforms” and that their adoption was simply another 
demonstration of the use of “pressure politics,’ the pressure in this case being 
applied by the Washington State Grange, ably assisted by the State Federation 
of Labor. In 1902 the state of Oregon had adopted such an amendment to its 
constitution providing for direct legislation which was supposed to bring the 
government closer to the people, and several cities of the state had included the 


recall provision in their charters. Two bills providing for the submission of 
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such an amendment to the voters of Washington State failed to pass the 
legislature in 1907 and 1909. But the legislature of 1911 was more favorably 
inclined as the result of a campaign of education put on by the proponents of 
the reform. The proposition was accordingly submitted at the next general 
election. One proposed amendment to the bill that failed of enactment by one 
vote, and which would have completely emasculated the measure, was that of 
Senator H. O. Fishback, which provided that both initiative and referendum 
petitions should be kept at the offices of the county auditors and there only, 
and that persons wishing to sign them could go there to do so. How completely 
this amendment would have defeated the entire purpose of the reform is readily 
apparent to any one who has witnessed the intensive campaigns put on to secure 
signatures by the proponents of the various measures, and who know how often 
measures intrinsically meritorious in themselves have failed to secure the 
requisite number of signatures. This bill was approved by the electorate, but 
by a comparatively light vote. Despite the fact that the measures provided 
for were an integral part of the progressive reform movement, and that the 
year 1912 was par excellence the progressive year, the voters of the state 
displayed an astonishing apathy toward them. Of the 331,790 persons who 
cast ballots, only 154,015 voted on the bill, but those who did favored the 
legislation by a vote of nearly three to one.® 

In the meantime President Taft had been having his troubles on the 
national scene in attempting to carry out the policies bequeathed to him by his 
predecessor. The Republican platform of 1908 had called for tariff revision, 
which nearly everyone interpreted to mean a downward revision. But the 
Payne-Aldrich Tariff had raised, rather than lowered, rates. To the disappoint- 
ment of the liberals President Taft signed it, and then added insult to injury 
by defending it as a good tariff bill. That was bad enough, but in the minds of 
the western liberals, the Ballinger-Pinchot affair was worse. Judge Richard 
Ballinger, former mayor of Seattle, had served as Commissioner of the General 
Land Office under Theodore Roosevelt and for meritorious and efficient serv- 
ice there had been made Secretary of the Interior by President Taft. In that 
capacity he had opened certain water power sites in Montana and Wyoming 
to private entry, and had also permitted the alienation of coal lands in Alaska. 
These actions were bitterly assailed by Gifford Pinchot who took the matter 
to Congress and was discharged by Secretary Ballinger. In this he was perfectly 
correct as Pinchot, as a subordinate, could not be allowed to communicate with 
a member of Congress over the head of his superior officer, and President Taft 
had no choice other than to support his Secretary. But many Americans did. 
not see it that way, and instead saw President Taft as condoning and supporting 
wrong-doing. When Roosevelt returned from his big game hunting trip to 
Africa it was to find the Republican party hopelessly divided. The by-election 
of 1910 had been lost, and since Roosevelt regarded the Democratic party as 
unfit to govern the country, he felt that drastic action was necessary to save 
the country and the party. But the political leaders of the party had other 
ideas and his attempt to secure the nomination in 1912 for himself was de- 
feated, and as a consequence his followers seceded and formed the Progressive 
or “Bull Moose” party. Since Roosevelt had always been considered a strong 
and true friend of the state of Washington it was expected that the formation 
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of this new party would make serious inroads on the vote usually received 
by the Republicans, but just how serious an effect it would have was one of 
the political imponderables. 

In the September primary election the Republican gubernatorial nomina- 
tion went as expected to Governor Hay, who defeated Orville Billings, re- 
ceiving some 69,000 votes as against some 20,000. Hay fully deserved it since 
he had proved his ability to fulfill the duties and meet the obligations of the 
oftice. For the Democratic nomination there were seven candidates, and in a 
very close race W. W. Black, a Superior Court judge of Snohomish County, 
placed first, closely followed by Ernest Lister of Tacoma, and Hugh Todd of 
Seattle. Of the seven candidates, six received more than five thousand votes 
each. At that time Washington voters indicated both a first and second choice, 
and Judge Black received a total of 8,166 botes, Lister 7,629, and Todd 7,322. 
In first choice votes Black had 4,451, Lister 4,420, and Todd 3,448. But Judge 
Black was disqualified by action of the State Supreme Court which on October 
12, granted a permanent injunction prohibiting the Secretary of State from 
certifying him as a candidate for Governor under the provision of the State 
Constitution that a judge could not hold any other office during the term for 
which he had been elected to the bench, and the nomination accordingly went 
to the second place candidate, Ernest Lister. 

The Republican nomination for Lieutenant Governor went to Louis F. 
Hart, who won a somewhat narrow victory over a field of three opponents, 
all four candidates receiving more than twenty thousand votes. Hart’s total was 
28,792, while his nearest rival A. V. Fawcett, former mayor of Tacoma, polled 
25,061. Hart, who had been Grand Secretary of the State Lodge of Odd Fellows 
had, in that capacity, made many friends throughout the state, which undoubted- 
ly helped in his campaign. The Democratic nomination went to Harry F. 
Collier who defeated A. C. Edwards and Lester P. Edge. Four years previously 
Edwards had defeated Collier for the same nomination but the verdict was 
now reversed. 

Because of the increase in population, the state now found itself entitled 
to two additional Congressmen, and since it was too late to redraw the lines 
of the Congressional districts, they were, for this election, chosen from the 
state at large. For these positions the Republicans chose J. E. Frost, and Henry 
B. Dewey; the Democrats nominated Henry M. White and E. O. Connor, 
while the Socialists chose Alfred Wagenknecht and M. E. Giles. The political 
feeling of the state at this time is well reflected in the primary vote received 
by these candidates, which was as follows: 


J. E- Frost (Rep-) 33,178 
Henry B: Dewey (Rep.) 28,449 
Henry M. White (Dem.) 9,655 
FE. O. Connor (Dem.) 9,933 
Alfred Wagenknecht (Soc.) 8,757 
M. E. Giles (Soc.) 9,106 


In the various Congressional districts, the Republicans named the incumbent, 
William E. Humphrey, in the First, while the Democratic nomination went to 
Charles G. Heifner; in the Second Albert Johnson received the Republican 
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nomination over three opponents, the incumbent, Stanton Warburton, run- 
ning fourth and last, while the Democratic nomination James A. Munday 
defeated Charles Dury and George Hazard. In the Third District, which 
included all of the region east of the Cascade Mountains, W. L. LaFol- 
lette was named by the Republicans and Roscoe Drumheller by the Democrats. 

The secession of the Roosevelt forces at the Chicago convention had come 
too late to allow them to participate in the primary so they proceeded to nomi- 
nate their candidates by the convention method. For Governor they named Ro- 
bert Hodge, for Lieutenant Governor, Govnor Teats, for Congressmen at 
large, J. W. Bryan and J. A. Falconer. In the First District, their nomination 
went to Dan Landon, long a colorful figure in Seattle history. In the Second 
District the Progressives named Stanton Warburton, who was the Republican 
incumbent, which may partially explain his poor showing in the Republican 
primary; and in the Third District Frank M. Goodwin. 

Although at a considerable disadvantage, in that the decision of the 
Supreme Court eliminating Judge Black as a gubernatorial candidate came only 
a few weeks before the election was to be held, Ernest Lister waged a very 
extensive campaign and was elected to the governorship in a very close contest, 
receiving 97,251 votes to 96,629 for his Republican opponent, while Hodge 
the Progressive candidate, polled 77,729, and the Socialist candidate, Anna A. 
Maley, 37,155. 

But the voters of the state demonstrated their political independency, 
something for which they have long been famous, or notorious, depending 
upon the point of view. The Presidential vote of the state went to Theodore 
Roosevelt in what was to a very large extent a personal triumph. He polled 
approximately 113,000 votes as against 86,000 for Woodrow Wilson and 70,000 
for Taft. But most surprising was the vote cast for Eugene V. Debs, the 
perennial Socialist candidate who received approximately 40,000 votes. This was 
the more unusual due to the fact that Roosevelt and Wilson were both liberal 
and progressive, in fact were disputing as to which was the better qualified 
to put progressive principles into practice, and yet the Socialist vote was more 
than half that of the Republican candidate and only a little less than half of 
that received by Wilson. The Prohibition candidate received nine thousand 
votes while the Socialist Labor party polled one thousand. 

For Congressmen at large the two Progressive candidates were successful, 
and here the vote is of interest as compared to that of the primary. It stood 
as follows: 


J. A. Falconer (Prog.) 95,049 
J. W. Bryan (Prog.) 90,348 
Henry B. Dewey (Rep.) 87,613 
J. E. Frost (Rep.) 86,300 
E. O. Connor (Dem.) 73.123 


Henry M. White (Dem.) 72,184 


But here the Progressive triumph came to an end. For Lieutenant-Governor 
the Republican candidate Louis F. Hart was elected, thus providing the state 
with what has since become a very familiar pattern, a Governor of one 
party and the Lieutenant-Governor of the other. In the various Congressional 
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districts, victory went in every case to the Republican candidate although 
in most cases the totals were very close. Thus in the First District the incum- 
bent William E. Humphrey won over Dan Landon, 35,252 to 34,562. In the 
Second District Albert Johnson defeated the incumbent Stanton Warburton 
by 25,497 to 24,214, the latter’s change of political allegiance from the Re- 
publicans to the Progressive probably having an effect here. In the Third 
District, W. L. LaFollette managed to retain his seat but only after a bitter 
battle. This was the only office in the state apart from the governorship where 
the Democrats managed to make a better showing than the Progressives. Here 
LaFollette polled 35,049 votes, Drumheller, the Democratic candidate, 31,148, 
F. M. Goodwin, the Progressive, 29,666, and a fourth candidate Robert B. 
Martin, 10,138. Although the Progressives, who did not have the efficient and 
time tested organization of the two older parties, failed to elect any consider- 
able number of senators or representatives to the legislature, the party showing 
was considered to be very good for the time that it had been organized, and 
there were many who believed that from then on it would be one of the 
two dominant parties in the state if not in the nation. 

The administration of Governor Lister was marked by a passion for 
economy which in some instances was ill-advised, especially in regard to edu- 
cation and the construction of roads. His efforts in these directions generally 
failed to find favor with the Republican legislature, and his recommendations 
were frequently disregarded. The result was that his administration was 
somewhat turbulent, although the state continued to make a substantial if 
not a spectacular advance. It was this legislature which ratified the Seventeenth 
Amendment to the Constitution of the United States providing for the direct 
election of Senators, with the result that in 1914 Wesley L. Jones became 
the first Senator from the State to be chosen by popular vote. Other legisla- 
tive accomplishments which kept Washington in the forefront of progressive 
minded states in the nation was the enactment of a minimum wage law for 
women, and also of a widow’s pension law.” 

During the winter of 1912-1913 there was another outbreak of individual 
violence which possibly would have justified visitors from the eastern states 
in concluding that Washington was still a frontier region subject somewhat 
to “the law of club and fang.” This was the rather brief but tempestuous career 
of John Tornow, a recluse and hermit who made his home in the eastern part 
of Gray’s Harbor County. Always considered somewhat “queer” he had spent 
some months during the year 1909-1910 in a sanatorium in Portland, Oregon, 
and been discharged as not dangerous. At odds with his family over money 
matters he became a recluse or hermit, living on a branch of the Satsop River, 
living mostly on wild game, which for the most part was killed out of season, 
but making an occasional trip into town for supplies. In the fall of 1911 he 
shot two of his nephews to death, apparently due to a mistake, and thereafter 
became a hunted man. Forest rangers and timber cruisers brought in occasional 
reports of his believed whereabouts and in March 1912, he shot two deputies 
who were trying to arrest him. During that summer and the following fall 
he remained at large, and in the fall the election of a sheriff in the county 
hinged largely on the promise of one candidate to bring in Tornow dead or 
alive. In April, 1913, a report of his having been seen was received and three 
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deputies were sent to arrest him. Two of them were killed from ambush but 
the third, who had approached Tornow’s hiding place from another direction, 
succeeded in killing the hermit although he was not aware of it at the time. He 
made his way out of the woods to seek assistance and the party that went 
in, found the bodies of Tornow and the two deputies. It is still a matter of 
some doubt as to just how dangerous Tornow really was, and there is still 
the strong possibility that he was not an outlaw at all in the full sense of the 
term but only a slightly unbalanced, self-centered person who merely wanted 
to be left alone.” 

But those voters who had imagined that the Republican party was a thing 
of the past and that it would be supplanted by the Progressive group were 
to find that they were poor prophets. In the year 1914, the Republican party 
staged a remarkable come-back, and while the Progressives still displayed con- 
siderable strength, their influence was obviously on the decline. This election 
displayed several significant developments. The ratification of the Seventeenth 
Amendment by a majority of the states meant that hereafter United States 
Senators would be chosen by popular vote rather than by the members of the 
legislature. The state also had been redistricted as far as the members of Con- 
gress were concerned which meant that each of the five Congressmen would 
be chosen from a definite geographical area of the state. The First District 
consisted of the city of Seattle and Kitsap County; the Second of King 
County outside Seattle, Snohomish, Skagit, Whatcom, San Juan, Island, Jef- 
ferson and Clallam counties, while the Third District included all the rest of 
the western part of the state, namely the counties of Chehalis (or Gray’s 
Harbor), Clark, Cowlitz, Wahkiakum, Thurston, Pierce, Skamania, Pacific, Ma- 
son and Lewis. In Eastern Washington, the Fourth District comprised Adams, 
Benton, Grant, Asotin, Garfield, Columbia, Franklin, Walla Walla, Kittitas, 
Whitman, Yakima, and Klickitat counties, while the Fifth District took care 
of all that was left, the counties of Pend Oreille, Stevens, Spokane, Lincoln, 
Ferry, Okanogan, Douglas, and Chelan. 

For United States Senator, the Republican nomination went to the incum- 
bent Wesley L. Jones, who had no opposition and who received 66,800 popu- 
larity or complimentary votes. The Democrats, however, had an entirely dif- 
ferent situation in that they had five candidates. First and second choices 
were indicated by the voters, and the total of first and second choice votes 
considered in determining the nominee. As a result Judge W. W. Black, who 
received a total of 12,550 votes, was nominated over former Senator George 
Turner, whose total vote was 12,535, and George F. Cotterill, who had a 
total vote of 10,093. The other two candidates, Hugh C. Todd and James H. 
Dege, received 8,903 and 3,787 respectively. It will be noted that Judge Black’s 
total vote was only fifteen votes greater than that received by Mr. ‘Turner. 
But if only the first choice votes are considered Turner had 8,642, Cotterill, 
6,136 and Black only 5,503, so that it is at least doubtful if the latter could be 
considered the real choice of the Democratic rank and file. But if the Demo- 
crats had five Senatorial aspirants, the Progressives were only slightly behind, 
having four candidates for the nomination. J. A. Falconer, who had won 
election two years before as Congressman at large, polling more votes than 
any other candidate for a state office, had filed for the Senate but was de- 
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feated for the nomination by red-headed Ole Hanson, who was later to achieve 
considerable notoriety, if not fame, as mayor of Seattle. Hanson had 15,522 
votes as against 13,956 for Falconer, 5,609 for A. V. Fawcett, and 3,170 for 
Lewis J. Kreger. 

In the First Congressional District William E. Humphrey won the Re- 
publican nomination over three opponents, Frank Hammond, H. E. Foster, 
and David Rice, while for the Democrats William Hickman Moore was nomin- 
ated over John B. Shorett and Joseph A. Sloan. For the Progressives Austin 
E. Griffiths defeated James W. Bryan, an incumbent Congressman at large. 
In the Second District, the Progressives named James E. Campbell, out of a 
field of four, Earl W. Husted received the Democratic nomination and Lindley 
H. Hadley, with 9,656 votes, bested George W. Adamson, who received 
6,736, for the Republican nomination. In the Third District Stanton Warbur- 
ton lost to B. L. Hubbell, 1,746 to 2,554 for the Progressive nomination, 
Charles Drury was named over William E. Cass and George Hazard for the 
Democrats, while for the Republicans the veteran Albert Johnson defeated 
R. A. Wiley by a margin of about three to one. 

A similar margin was piled up by W. L. LaFollette in defeating Edward 
Parker in the Fourth District for the Republicans. Here the Democrats again 
nominated Roscoe Drumheller who defeated W. L. Lyman by about two to 
one, while the Progressive nomination went to M. A. Peacock without opposition. 

But it was the Fifth District that provided the real fire-works of the 
primary campaign. There were ten candidates for the Republican nomination, 
four for the Democratic, and two for the Progressives. For the last named 
Thomas Corkery defeated Harve H. Phipps. For the Democrats Patrick C. 
Shine received a total of 3,062 first and second class votes, H. D. Merritt, 
3,139, Warren W. Tolman, 3,994, and Clarence C. Dill, former Spokane news- 
paper man and private secretary to Governor Lister, 4,424, thus winning the 
nomination. For the Republicans the votes were distributed among the four 
leading candidates as follows: Henry Rosenhaupt, 3,714, Percy C. Powell, 
3,510, A. J. Wilson 3,497, and John P. Gellatly, 3,258. Others in the race 
were Charles E. Myers, George Chandler, A. C. Shaw, W. E. Hallman, O. C. 
Moore, and George W. Schaefer. In view of the large number of candidates 
and the closeness of the total vote among the four top contenders, it is at 
least questionable, as in the case of the Democratic nomination for the Senator- 
ship, whether Mr. Rosenhaupt, the nominee, was the real choice of the Re- 
publicans of the district. 

The general election in November®* saw the people of the state using the 
newly adopted initiative privilege for the first time, in voting on Initiative 
Number 3, a proposal for a state-wide prohibition law which, however, was 
not to go into effect until January 1, 1916 in order to give business time to 
adjust to the change. This measure was adopted 189,840 votes in favor, and 
171,208 in opposition. At the same time a proposal for a Teacher’s Pension 
Bill, was literally “snowed under,” the vote being 59,501 in favor, and 252,356 
against. 

In the contest for United States Senator Wesley L. Jones received 130,479 
votes against 91,733 for Judge W. W. Black and 83,282 for Ole Hanson. 
Adam H. Barth, running on the Socialist ticket, polled 30,234 votes and A. 
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J. Caton, the Prohibition candidate, 9,551. In the Congressional races, Wil- 
liam E. Humphrey and Lindley H. Hadley won easily over their opponents. 
In the Third District the victory of Albert Johnson was even more decisive, 
and in the Fourth the vote received by W. L. LaFollette was greater than 
that of his two opponents combined. But in the Fifth District the Democrats 
cracked the solid Republican front and elected Clarence C. Dill. Mr. Dill, who 
was destined to become one of the most controversial figures in the history 
of the state, polled 24,410 votes as against 20,033 for Harry Rosenhaupt, the 
Republican, and 15,509 for Thomas Corkery, the Progressive candidate. One 
thing that was noticeable in the Senatorial and Congressional races was that 
the candidates of the Progressive party, without exception, ran behind both 
their Republican and Democratic opponents, indicating that its rise had been 
a transitory phenomenon and that the beginning of its disintegration as a 
political force was close at hand. 

But this election had been contested in the shadow of war. To the amaze- 
ment and horror of most Americans, the nations of Europe were now locked 
in titanic combat. The war that all thinking men had believed could never 
occur had broken out, and Americans from now on were to be more and more 
concerned with foreign affairs while domestic concerns gradually sank into 
the background. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 


Washington and World War I 


N THE twenty-eighth of June, 1914, one Gabrielo Princep, an in- 

conspicuous member of a Serbian terroristic and black-hand society, 

dedicated to nationist unification of the South Slavs, together with 

several companions, shot to death Archduke Franz Ferdinand of 
Hapsburg, the heir apparent to the Austro-Hungarian throne, and his wife, 
Sophie. The assassination took place in the obscure Bosnian town of Sarajevo, 
now a part of Yugoslavia. This event was duly chronicled, along with a num- 
ber of other happenings, on the pages of the newspapers of the state and 
nation, and in Washington probably received but little attention from readers, 
who, after noting it briefly if at all, turned to the sports page, the society 
columns, or the so-called comics. But this event, which was seemingly un- 
related to the lives of most Americans, was destined to be of catastrophic im- 
portance. Because of it, the world was to be engulfed in war, the greatest world 
war that had ever been fought up until that time. All because of assassination 
of a member of the Austrian nobility of whose existence most residents of 
Washington were probably unaware, despite the fact that he had once visited 
the state,7 in a town of which few Americans had probably ever heard, by 
an obscure Serbian fanatic whose very existence was probably unknown to 
anyone in the state. This war was to ultimately involve the United States, 
and to lead thousands of young Americans to death on the battle-fields of 
Europe, to pile up enormous debts for those who remained at home, and to 
profoundly alter the way of life of Americans everywhere and of all economic 
stations. Described in the facile phrases of a Princeton schoolmaster, who had 
won re-election with the slogan, “He Kept us out of War,” and at least the 
implied promise that he would continue to do so, as a holy crusade to “make 
the world safe for democracy,” and to abolish war forever, it succeeded in 
neither announced aim. And although everyone implicated in that sanguinary 
event of 1914 has long since passed to his reward, the echoes of those pistol 
shots still reverberate through the foreign offices and legislative chambers 
of the world. For the bullets fired by Gabrielo Princep not only killed an 
Austrian Archduke, but they ended an entire way of life. They not only let 
loose the dogs of war, but they also released a political, social, and economic 
avalanche, which has not yet entirely ceased, and there are distant rumblings 
that indicate that later and perhaps more destructive ones are still to come. And 
because of the nationalistic aspirations of the South Slavs which underlay 
Princep’s deed, young men from Tyler, Robe, Yelm, Ashford, Sequim, Cen- 
tralia, and Seattle, and other hamlets, towns and cities, throughout the state, 
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laid down their lives, not that the nation might live but that “the world 
might be safe for democracy,” and that recurrent war might cease to plague 
the nations and peoples of the world. As to the degree of success achieved, 
there are various opinions and the world still waits for an answer. 

The attitude of the people of the State of Washington was similar to 
that of others throughout the nation; frankly one of disbelief. They did not 
believe that in the advanced stage of civilization that the world had reached 
that such a thing could happen. But there was the inescapable fact that It 
had happened. Each of the warring powers had its sympathizers and its parti- 
sans in the United States; many of the reservists of these countries who had 
migrated to the new world now returned to Europe on the call of the warring 
motherlands, perhaps to die for a cause which none of them fully understood. 
President Wilson, in keeping with historic American precedent, issued a 
proclamation of neutrality, and at the time of his pronouncement probably 
reflected accurately the thought of ninety-nine per cent of the American 
people. He also called upon all of his fellow Americans to observe neutrality, 
“in thought as well as in deed,” something that was manifestly impossible at 
the time in view of the diverse national origins of the American people, and 
which became more and more so as the months passed and the fortunes of 
war ebbed and flowed. 

After a brief period of uncertainty the economic tempo in the United 
States quickened. The war had broken out at a time of economic depression 
in the state, a condition that some business men described as “panicky” but 
the war orders which soon began to flow overseas led to a quickening all 
along the line. As the labor market expanded, more and more people were able 
to pay their bills, and to buy things that they had previously felt unable 
to afford. The economic pump was primed and the waters of prosperity 
gushed forth. 

But there was trouble even closer at home. In 1910 Porfirio Diaz, President 
of the Republic of Mexico, who had ruled that country with an iron hand 
since shortly after the American Civil War, had been overthrown by a revolu- 
tion led by Francisco Madero. But the latter was a visionary and a dreamer 
rather than a practical man of affairs, and proved unequal to the task of suc- 
ceeding Diaz. A veritable Pandora’s box had been opened, and south of the 
Rio Grande a many sided struggle for power ensued, from which Venustiano 
Carranza emerged as the man most likely to bring peace, as well as law and 
order to the strife-torn Republic. The United States soon extended diplomatic 
recognition to Carranza, an action which enraged his principal rival Pancho 
Villa to such an extent that he tried to bring about a war with the United 
States by raiding across the border into American territory. On March 9, 
1916, he and several hundred of his followers crossed over into the state of 
New Mexico, and raided and shot up the town of Columbus. Although Presi- 
dent Wilson had counselled “watchful waiting,” this was too much for even 
his patience, and since Carranza either would not or could not take steps to 
prevent these depredations, Wilson, with the grudging permission of the 
Mexican President, ordered a part of the regular army into Mexico in an 
attempt to capture Villa and his band, while the National Guard was mustered 
into federal service and sent to the border to protect American lives and 
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property from similar depredations in the future. The operation was under the 
overall command of General Frederick Funston, a veteran of the Filipino In- 
surrection who had brought about the capture of Aquinaldo, the insurgent 
leader, while the actual field command of the punitive expedition went to 
John J. Pershing, better known as “Black Jack,” an officer of long experience. 
The army did not capture Villa; it apparently did not even come close to 
doing so, but peace—of a sort—was soon patched up between the two nations. 
The National Guard was demobilized and returned home, but the troops 
who had been in the field, including the Second Infantry, Washington National 
Guard, had received valuable training and experience which was to stand 
them in good stead for the much greater adventure that lay ahead. 

But war and rumors of war had not entirely occupied the attention of 
the people of the State of Washington, during these years. Incongruously 
enough it was in 1914 that the famous Peace Portal at Blaine was dedicated. 
Financed by Samuel Hill, the monument was intended to commemorate the 
one hundred years of peace between the United States and Great Britain, 
which while severely strained on several occasions, had managed to endure 
despite the fact that the boundary line between Canada and the United States 
is not only the longest unfortified one in the Americas but is also geographically 
one of the poorest. The four inscriptions on the monument—one on each 
face—read: “May these Gates never be Closed,” ‘Children of a Common 
Mother,” “Open 100 Years,” and “Brethren Dwelling Together in Peace and 
Amity.” In Seattle the forty-two story L. C. Smith building, said at the time 
to be the highest in the United States west of Chicago, was completed and 
opened for occupancy. It was the somewhat gloating boast of Seattle that 
their great commercial rival, San Francisco, did not dare put up such a 
building for fear that an earthquake would shake it down. It was in this year 
also that the Cornish School in Seattle was founded, dedicated to instruction 
in art, music, dance and drama, and destined to become one of the greatest 
forces in the cultural development of the state and region. 

The automobile had come to the state in 1900, and its numbers con- 
stantly increased, bringing a demand for improved streets and roads, and 
also a growing awareness of the need for some sort of regulation for this 
increasingly important and popular means of public transportation. ‘There 
were those who insisted that the “new contraption” would never take the 
place of the horse, and would remain forever only an expensive plaything for 
a few wealthy men. Symbolic of what was to come, in 1904 the city of Seattle 
had enacted an ordinance requiring that every automobile should be equipped 
with some sort of a warning device, “a bell, gong or whistle,”—omitting the 
horn—and limiting speeds to four miles an hour on the down-grade, although 
uphill the speed might be twice as great. Two years later there were nearly 
seven hundred cars in the state, and J. W. Kettenbach of Moscow, Idaho, won 
at least a fleeting notoriety when he drove his car from that city to Spokane 
in four hours and fifty minutes, beating the Northern Pacific train by five 
minutes. A distance of ninety-two miles, he had averaged only a little less 
than twenty miles an hour, a terrific speed in those days, and not to be viewed 
at all disparagingly when one remembers what the roads were like. In 1909 
a few cars managed to make their way across Snoqualmie Pass to Seattle 
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for the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition. In the same year Yakima had one 
car for every sixty-six inhabitants and the city council had increased the 
speed limit in the city from six to twelve miles an hour. In view of these 
facts it is not a matter of wonder that the demand for good roads was in- 
creasing. The number of cars continued to grow, and by 1914 many of the 
cities of the state witnessed the phenomena of the “jitney bus,” generally a 
private car, carrying passengers for at first a nickel—hence the name—and 
later a dime, and twenty-five cents after midnight, in open competition with 
the street cars and taxicabs. But the problems created by this new method of 
mass transportation were so many that more and more regulatory laws be- 
came necessary, and in a short time the “jitney bus” was regulated out of 
existence. In 1915, prophetic of what was to come, the new east-west highway 
over Snoqualmie Pass was formally dedicated by Governor Lister. At that 
time there were those who predicted that this highway would last a hundred 
years, and given the conditions as they existed at the time the prediction was 
made, it would probably have held true. But what could not be forseen was 
the great increase in number, speed, and weight of cars, which were to render 
the highway obsolete in less than half that time. 

On the first of January, 1916, the state went dry, a state-wide prohibition 
law having been approved by the voters a little over a year before, and the 
intervening time having been provided in order to allow those in the liquor 
business to make the necessary arrangements to close out their business in an 
orderly fashion. But probably the most important event of the year, and one 
which filled a large number of thoughtful persons with dire forebodings as 
to the future of the republic, was the socalled “Battle of Everett” when a 
crowd of Industrial Workers of the World, generally shorted to 1.W.W., and 
who were somewhat contemptuously known as “Wobblies,” invaded the Puget 
Sound city for a demonstration of solidarity on what was variously referred 
to as a “picnic” and a “free speech demonstration.” The I.W.W. had had a 
checkered career shortly after beginning their organizing activities in the 
state’s logging camps and lumber mills shortly after the turn of the century. 
Organized along lines of the Marxian concept of the class struggle they were 
almost everywhere viewed as enemies of law and order, and even as anarchists, 
and were felt to pose a distinct threat to the American way of life. As a 
result they were treated with a hostility which often verged on downright 
brutality, in the employer's opposition to their efforts to organize the logging 
and lumber workers of the region. The city of Everett had a reputation for 
being an employer dominated town, and was among the worst in its treatment 
of these undesirables, who were often taken to the city limits, beaten cruelly 
with clubs and heavy leather straps, and told not to return unless they wanted 
more of the same, and worse. But the Wobblies were not deterred, and on 
November 5, they took advantage of a strike of workers in the shingle-mills 
of Everett, to return en masse. On this date a party of several hundred sym- 
pathizers left Seattle on the steamer Verona with the object of proceeding to 
Everett and there holding a demonstration of solidarity with the striking 
shingle-weavers. Whether the latter were in favor of this demonstration is a 
matter of some dispute. A few other demonstrators followed on another 
steamer. Ostensibly billed as a “picnic” it was regarded by Snohomish County 
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and Everett peace officers as being more in the nature of an armed invasion, 
and several special deputies were sworn in to help maintain law and order. 
Seattle authorities had apparently known of the sailing in advance and after- 
wards. were severely criticized for having allowed the group to sail when 
some of the “picnickers” were known to be heavily armed. One of the peculiar 
and difficult things to understand about the whole affair is that so many 
people apparently knew all about it in advance, yet nothing was done to stop 
it. Sheriff McRae of Snohomish County had been alerted and had deployed 
his deputies, many of whom sworn in especially for the occasion, along the 
waterfront in the neighborhood of Pier 2, where it was believed that the 
Verona would attempt to dock. Thousands of citizens of the city prepared 
to move to points of vantage in order to get a better view of the proceedings 
on a signal which was to be given ,by the blowing of the mill whistles. The 
story that they were prepared to evacuate the city because of the invasion by 
a subversive element is unmitigated nonsense. As the steamer approached the 
dock it was warned off, and a pitched battle resulted. Just who fired the first 
shot, and whether it came from the ship or the dock, are things which will 
never be known to a certainty, but the fact that heavy firing from both 
sides immediately resulted is a fact about which there is no argument. After 
a few moments—there is no agreement as to the length of time—the Verona 
backed off, and started the return trip to Seattle. During the excitement some 
of the men on the ship had fallen overboard, and one or two of the deputies 
fell off of the dock. These latter were rescued, but just what happened to 
those who fell off the ship is unknown. That they were fired on while in the 
bay is fairly certain, and some persons say that there was blood in the water. 
The Verona had no passenger list, so that it uncertain as to just what happened, 
but the probability is that several were drowned or killed in the water by the 
fire from the shore. As the ship returned to Seattle she left two deputies dead 
and several wounded, while of the ship’s passengers at least five were dead 
and more than thirty wounded. At the dock in Seattle, the police having been 
apprised of what had happened, three hundred of the surviving “Wobblies” 
were arrested and lodged in jail. Although Mayor Gill denounced the Everett 
deputies as murderers, seventy-four of the arrested I.W.W. were ultimately 
charged with murder in the first degree. But only one of them, Thomas 
Tracy, was ever brought to trial. After a trial on a change of venue, in the 
Superior Court of King County, before Judge J. T. Ronald, he was acquitted, 
and having failed to get a conviction in this test case, the charges against 
the others were dismissed. One interesting thing about this trial-was that it 
was one of the first in the state in which alternate jurors had been selected. 
Two were chosen to take the place of any of the jurors who might be taken 
sick or otherwise disqualified while the trial was in progress. But the services 
of neither was required, and after the case had been given to the jury, both 
were discharged. Interviewed by reporters, one revealed that he would have voted 
for conviction, the other for acquittal. From this some observers concluded 
that a “hung jury” was in prospect, but in that they were mistaken for the 
verdict was a speedy acquittal. 

Two days after the battle the national election was held. This election 
had been especially hard fought, since many Republicans believed that Wood- 
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row Wilson was President of the United States “by accident” due to the inter- 
necine war in the Republican party four years before. Consequently a deter- 
mined effort was made to turn the Democrats out and replace them with 
Republicans down to the precinct level. The primary campaign, especially 
among the Republicans, was spirited and even acrimonious at times. For the 
most desirable position at stake, that of United States Senator, there were six 
Republican aspirants, and when the smoke had cleared away and the ballots 
had been counted, Miles Poindexter, the incumbent, had 106,778 votes, while 
his nearest opponent, Congressman William E. Humphrey, had 95,694, and 
Enoch A. Bryan, former Congressman at large, 83,769. Three other candidates, 
Mrs. John B. Allen, widow of a former Senator, W. A. Spaulding and Schuyler 
Duryea, ran far behind. For the Democratic nomination there were only two 
candidates, former Senator George Turner winning over Robert Bridges by a 
margin of more than two to one, receiving 20,002 votes to his opponents 
9,628. It is interesting to note that Turner won the Democratic nomination 
with fewer votes that Schuyler Duryea, who ran sixth and last in the Republi- 
can contest, received. Indicative of the low estate to which the Progressive 
party had fallen is the fact that its candidate, who was unopposed, received 
only 296 votes. 

In the Congressional races, John F. Miller won the Republican nomination 
in the First District to fill the seat being vacated by William E. Humphrey. 
There were ten candidates, John F. Ballaine and W. M. Whitney, being 
Miller’s closest contenders. Both the Democratic and Progressive party nomi- 
nations went to George F. Cotterill who received 5,719 votes as a Democrat 
and g5 as Progressive. The same situation re-occurred in the Second District 
where Hadley, the Republican incumbent, was renominated without opposition 
and both Democratic and Progressive party nominations went to Mrs. Frances 
C. Axtell. In the Third District the Republicans renominated Albert Johnson 
over A. V. Fawcett, while George P. Fishburne was named by the Democrats. 
In the Fourth District W. L. LaFollette triumphed out of a field of five Re- 
publicans, while the honor of being the Democratic standard-bearer went 
to Charles W. Masterson. In the Fifth District Clarence C. Dill for the Demo- 
crats and Tom Corkery for the Republicans were the nominees. Further 
illustration of the low estate to which the Progressive party, so powerful only 
four years before, had fallen, is the fact that in the Fourth District, their 
candidate Henry W. Hale got three votes, and in the Fifth District, John T. 
Mulligan got only two. 

For the Republican nomination for Governor there was no lack of candi- 
dates, eight contestants filing for this post, which together with the number 
aspiring to the Senate suggests a great deal of political unemployment in the 
state, or else that Republican hopes were running higher than usual. The 
three leading contenders, in order, were Henry McBride, Roland H. Hartley, 
and W. J. Sutton. The list of candidates is doubly interesting inasmuch as it 
reveals a mixture of the old and the new, hardy perennials together with men 
who were new to the political wars. McBride was a former governor, Sutton 
had been connected with the Cheney Normal School in its early days and 
had been a state senator for many years, while Roland T. Hartley, later 
destined to an important state political career was a newcomer. A wealthy 
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lumber and shingle mill owner of Everett, he was a son-in-law of former 
Governor Clough, of Minnesota, and was distinguished for his extreme con- 
servatism. Other candidates for the Republican nomination included such old- 
timers as J. E. Frost, and Robert T. Hodge, a former Progressive. On the 
Democratic ticket Governor Lister had been so popular that only one person 
filed against him in the primary. That was William E. Cass. Although the 
final tabulation here gave Lister 28,620 votes and Cass only 3,794, the inter- 
esting thing is that Lister’s total had been exceeded by eight of the Republican 
candidates, only John T. Lewis and J. E. Frost receiving fewer primary 
votes than the incumbent Democratic Governor, a sufficient commentary on 
the relative strength of the two political parties in the state. The Progressive 
nomination, for whatever it might mean, went to James E. Bradford. 

For Lieutenant Governor, the Democratic nomination went to Thomas 
Lally, who was unopposed, while the Republicans had four seekers for the 
position. Here the nomination went to Louis F. Hart, who received 109,936 votes, 
Arthur H. Davis, 89,998, George H. Baker, 79,935 and Loren H. Brewer, 51,805. 

In the General Election in November, President Wilson carried the state 
but by not too large a majority, the Democratic electors receiving some 
183,000 votes as against 166,000 for the Republican. Mr. Benson, the Socialist 
candidate, received some 22,000, the Prohibition candidate about 6,ooo and 
the nominee of the Socialist Labor party less than 1,000. For the United States 
Senate Miles Poindexter was reelected with 202,287 votes against George 
Turner’s 135,339. Of the minor candidates Bruce Rogers, the Socialist, polled 
21,709, Joseph A. Campbell, Prohibition party, 4,411, and Walter J. Thomp- 
son, Progressive, 1,442. The Socialist Labor candidate received one vote, which 
was cast in Cowlitz County, which fact can lead to some interesting specula- 
tions as to its place of origin. For the Governorship, Lister defeated McBride 
181,645 votes to 167,809, with Bradford polling a mere 2,894. But the Re- 
publican candidate for Lieutenant-Governor triumphed. The vote totals for 
these state-wide offices are interesting in that they reveal a total absence of 
pattern, then, as in more recent years, voters have apparently voted for the 
man with only slight consideration for his party affiliation. Only in the case 
of the minor parties was any consistency of voting apparent. In the Congres- 
sional races, the Republicans won four out of the five contests, leaving Mr. 
Dill in the Fifth District, the only Democratic representative from the state. 
For the most part the State of Washington was safely Republican and seemed 
likely to remain so. In the Second Congressional district, the Socialist candi- 
date, R. J. Olinger, had received 7,537 votes. Since the election had been held 
only two days after the “Battle of Everett” liberal resentment over that affair 
may have been responsible for this unusually large total, as well as for the 
state total massed by the party. 

Beginning with the outbreak of the European War, the national govern- 
ment had been increasingly concerned with foreign affairs, especially with 
enforcing the rights of the United States as a neutral nation, and also in 
preparing for eventualities in case the nation was forced to enter the conflict. 

The German decision to resume unrestricted submarine warfare on the 
thirty-first of January, 1917 brought matters to a climax and led President 
Wilson to ask Congress for permission to arm American vessels. The permis- 
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sion was not given, a little group of what the President termed “willful men” 
engaged in a filibuster which ended the Sixty-fourth Congress, arguing that 
the way to keep the peace was to keep Americans from travelling on British 
ships. Among the participants in the filibuster was Senator Wesley L. Jones 
of Washington, whose action was censured by the members of the Spokane 
University Club. 

The subsequent sinkings of American ships in the war zone brought matters 
to a crisis, and on April 2, President Wilson personally appeared before a 
special joint session of both Houses of Congress, and asked them to recognize 
the existence of a state of war with the German Empire. On the sixth of 
April, the morning of Good Friday, Congress formally declared war. Among 
the negative votes in the House of Representatives was that of the Congress- 
man from Washington’s Fifth District, Clarence C. Dill. Mr. Dill not only 
voted against the war resolution but he went farther and advocated turning 
the names of all members of Congress who voted for war over to the recruit- 
ing officers. His action was very unpopular at home where prominent Spokane 
Democrats expressed interest in the matter of recalling him if it were possible.° 
Mr. Dill proved on this occasion, as on so many others, that he was perfectly 
willing to stand by his principles, and to vote as his conscience dictated, even 
though he was in the minority and espousing the unpopular side. In the 
light of what has happened since, who can say that he was not right and the 
others wrong. 

But the people of the State of Washington, like those of the rest of the 
nation, blazed with martial spirit. Many men of military age, forseeing the 
possibility of the draft, rushed to enlist while they were still able to choose 
their branch of the service, while others, who were no less patriotic, waited 
to see what was going to happen. The Second Washington Infantry (National 
Guard), whose members barely had had time to put away their uniforms 
after returning from the Mexican border, were the first to be called into 
service, being mustered in in March even before the formal declaration of a 
state of war. Since there were no regular troops available for the assignment, 
they were given the duty of guarding railroads, tunnels, bridges, power stations, 
and other installations of importance to the national security against possible 
acts of sabotage—a new word in the language—by agents of the Germans. 
Many a poor hobo, accustomed to ride a freight from Everett or Seattle to 
Wenatchee or Spokane, without interference or molestation, was rudely sur- 
prised at being awakened, and ordered out of his side-door Pullman at the 
point of a bayonet before the train passed over a vital bridge or through a 
tunnel. Soon after entering the national service the Second Washington In- 
fantry became the 161st United States Infantry, and a part of the Ninety- 
first, or Wild West Division, whose shoulder insignia was the replica of a 
green fir tree, and whose famous slogan, “Powder River, Let ’er Buck,” was 
to become historic. 

In July, the other units of the state National Guard were called into 
federal service. Most of these were broken up and distributed among other 
units of the newly formed Army of the United States. The Field Hospital 
Unit, the Signal Corps unit, and the Field Artillery battalion were incorpo- 
rated with other similar forces into battalions and regiments of the national 
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army. The battalion of cavalry was, however, completely broken up, and 
lost all semblance of organization as a unit, thus illustrating the complete 
change in methods of warfare that had taken place in the less than twenty 
years that had elapsed since the Spanish-American War. In an age of scientific 
warfare there was no longer any place for the gallant dashing horseman of 
romantic warfare. The members of this battalion were variously assigned, 
mostly to units such as Military Police and Machine Gun Battalions. 

The site of Camp Lewis, later to be established as a permanent military 
establishment under the name of Fort Lewis, was on American Lake, about 
midway between Olympia and Tacoma, and had been used for many years 
as a place of encampment by the Washington National Guard. Pierce County 
acquired by condemnation and purchase a tract of land consisting of some seventy 
thousand acres, or more than 108 square miles with frontage on Puget Sound, 
with easy access to rail, highway, and water transportation, and this tract the 
county deeded to the government of the United States for a permanent mobili- 
zation, training, and supply station, with the proviso that the land was to 
revert to the county in the event that it was not maintained for that purpose. 

The camp itself, named in honor of Meriwether Lewis, was built on 
the south side of American Lake, and consisted of more than two thousand 
buildings, barracks and other structures, all lighted and heated, and designed 
to accommodate approximately fifty thousand men. The contract was signed 
on June 14, the building plan was approved on the fifth of July, and since 
all cantonments followed a master plan which had only to be adapted to the 
terrain, construction work began almost immediately. The total cost of con- 
structing the installation was slightly in excess of seven million dollars, and 
Camp Lewis had the distinction of being the only cantonment in the United 
States that kept within the estimated cost per unit, and this despite the fact that 
all the construction materials except lumber had to be brought from a consider- 
able distance. All of the barracks were of the same design with mess-halls, 
kitchens, and orderly rooms on the first floor, and dormitory accommodations 
on the second. Every building was numbered. Camp Lewis also had the dis- 
tinction of being the largest of the cantonments, and offering a variety of 
terrain suitable for every kind of training. 

In September, the first contingent mustered into the Army of the United 
States under the new Selective Service Law—a more attractive name than the 
draft—arrived at the camp. The first recruit to arrive was Private Herbert 
W. Hauck, the chauffeur who drove Colonel Peter W. Davison, command 
of the Depot Brigade, to the camp so that the two of them arrived together, 
and for several days were the only members of the unit. 

Each state had been assigned a quota of men to be furnished for military 
service, but credit was allowed for voluntary enlistments and for members 
of the National Guard who were mustered into national service. The 
Ninety-first was an infantry division, so that it had a preponderance of 
foot soldiers, but every branch of the army except aviation was represent- 
ed in its components parts. It was composed of the 18:ist Infantry Brigade, 
the 182nd Infantry Brigade, the 166th Field Artillery Brigade, the 364th 
Machine Gun Battalion, the 316th Engineers, the 316th Field Signal Bat- 
talion, the 316th Train Headquarters and Military Police, the 316th Supply 
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Train, the 316th Ammunition Train, besides Headquarters, and the Head- 
quarters Battalion. The first commander of the Division was Major-General 
Henry A. Greene, who had so much trouble with Seattle city officials over 
the moral conditions existing in that metropolis. Their training completed, 
the various units of the division began leaving Camp Lewis on June 18, 
1918, and continued to depart until early in July, the last units arriving in 
France on July 26, 1918. On the way to the final training area the first 
casualties were suffered when a part of the division was involved in a train 
wreck, thirty men being killed and nearly twice that number injured.’ 

The division was in combat on the western front from the twelfth of 
September until the conclusion of the armistice on the eleventh of November 
when hostilities finally ended. During this time, the Division or component 
parts of it participated in a number of battles and engagements, such as 
Chateau-Thierry, the Vesle River, and the Meuse-Argonne, where as a part 
of the Fifth Army Corps it participated in what has been called America’s 
greatest battle. In the course of the war the division suffered 1,390 battle 
casualties and had more than 5,100 men wounded. 

As the Ninety-first Division left Camp Lewis, the first members of the 
Thirteenth Division were waiting to move in. Although without an official 
nick-name, this organization was sometimes known as the Horseshoe Division. 
Other organizations which had large numbers of Washington men in their 
ranks were the Forty-first, known as the Sunset Division, which had trained 
at Camp Frémont in California, and included men from practically all of the 
far western states. On its arrival in France it was designated as a depot 
division for the American Expeditionary Forces. Men from the State of Wash- 
ington were also enrolled in the Eighth, or Pathfinder, Division, which also 
trained at Camp Frémont. Some of its units reached France before the Armis- 
tice while the others were either on the high seas or else preparing to em- 
bark when hostilites came to an end.* 

In an attempt to utilize available man-power to the greatest possible ex- 
tent, the Student’s Army Training Corps, generally known as the S.A.T.C., 
was organized on various college campuses throughout the nation and the 
state in October, 1918. Its members were enlisted in the army with the rank 
of private and had all the rights, privileges, and responsibilities of an enlisted 
man. Although no alteration was made in the name, there were, on some cam- 
puses units of the navy and marine corps as. well. 

Although the newspapers of the state were full of stories of attempts to 
evade the draft, the State of Washington probably did its full share toward 
the winning of the war. In all it contributed nearly 63,000 enlisted men 
during the conflict. Although the greater part were in the army, more than 
eleven thousand were in the navy, twenty-five hundred in the marine corps, 
and 248 in the coast guard. The state also contributed more than four thousand 
officers to the various services, as well as several hundred nurses. Although 
the Wacs, the Waves and such women’s organizations had not yet come into 
existence, the navy enlisted yeomanettes, or service women, for clerical duties 
ashore, and of these more than two hundred came from the state. Fli George, 
the first American Indian to be killed in the war, losing his life on Christmas 


Day, 1917, was from the state, having been a resident of the Tulalip Indian 
Reservation, near Marysville.» 
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But possibly the greatest contribution made by the State of Washington 
to the winning of the war was in the economic field. It has been said that for 
every man at the front there are ten or more at home working to keep 
him supplied with the materiel of war, and in this case acne people behind 
the lines” worked valiantly in the war effort. In agriculture and in industry 
alike, the contributions made by the people of the state were enormous. And 
they were made in the face of diminished man power occasioned by the drain 
of many of the state’s best men into the armed forces. 

This enormous agricultural production came in spite of a severe labor 

roblem which was to plague the farmer for several years. It was more acute 
with the farmer than anywhere else, for a part of his problem was a loss of 
potential workers to industry as well as to the army. But there were many 
other factors involved. In addition to the loss of man power occasioned by 
the enlistment or induction of farm youths in the armed forces, the quickened 
tempo of industrial production, especially in areas along the shores of Puget 
Sound where the shipyards were just shifting into high gear, proved attractive 
to many farm and rural youths, lured there by the prospect of higher wages, 
and the “advantages” of life in a big city. The logging camps and lumber 
mills were paying higher wages as the demand for lumber and lumber products 
increased, and attracted other youths who otherwise might have found em- 
ployment on the farms of the state. One factor which is almost never men- 
tioned, but which must be considered in any assessment of the conditions 
under which the farmers operated, is the competition from the farms of the 
Canadian provinces to the north. Canadian farm and employment officials, 
since Canada was involved in the war as a part of the British Empire, were 
well aware of the prospective shortage of farm labor and had taken what 
steps they could to meet it. These measures consisted of sending employ- 
ment agents to the United States to enlist farm laborers, and the terms and 
conditions offered were such as to prove very attractive to members of 
this traditionally low-salaried occupation. Not only was there guaranteed 
employment at high wages but there was also the opportunity to acquire a 
homestead on easy terms. A large number of Americans took advantage of it, 
so many in fact that the migration that resulted would have constituted a 
severe drain on American labor resources in normal times, and was unusually 
severe in view of the disturbed conditions that then existed. 

There was also a very real, if somewhat nebulous fear and dread of sub- 
versive interference with agricultural production in the state. This was due 
to the activities of the I.W.W., who were beginning to extend their influence 
from such unskilled industrial employment as logging and lumbering into the 
equally unskilled agricultural employments. Viewed at this distance, the fear 
of the activity of the I.W.W. seems to have been something of a phobia, but 
there is no doubt that at the time many people were seriously and genuinely 
alarmed. Whether they were justified in their alarm is the question. This fear 
of violence and sabotage resulted in the responsibility for a number of grain 
fires and other disruptive incidents being laid, correctly or not, at the door 
of the “Wobblies.”4 

But despite these well-justified fears of a labor shortage, the farmers of 
the state, at the specific request of the national government, went ahead with 
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plans to expand rather than to curtail, agricultural production. It was fully 
realized that fewer farmers would have to feed more and more people than 
ever before. Not only would the greatly expanded force of American industry 
be dependent upon the farm, but the armed forces of the United States, and to 
a certain extent those of our Allies and the civilian population of Europe 
would have to be fed and clothed by products from America. The problem 
of the refugees, especially of the Belgians, had been brought home to Ameri- 
cans in dramatic fashion even before our entry into the war, and the problem 
was now seen to extend to the displaced populations of many other countries 
as well. One proposed solution for the farm labor shortage was to import 
Chinese laborers, who, under the plan suggested, would be returned to their 
homeland at the conclusion of the war. This proposal met with the opposition 
of organized labor, of the Grange, and of individual farmers generally; indeed 
there was so much opposition that one can only wonder at the idea having 
been advanced in the first place, and at the temerity of the person who had 
the courage to do so. The decision to rely on local, hitherto untapped, re- 
sources before applying for help from the outside proved to be the ultimate 
solution. It was argued and rightly so that “nearly every community could 
handle its own labor needs, if it only organized its energies and used its full 
man-power.”” Thus, in the final analysis, the communities fell back upon 
the old frontier maxim of self-help, that if you want something done and 
done well, the best thing is to do it yourself. Although there were a few 
examples of the use of labor from the outside, several hundred Filipinos were 
brought in to help harvest the apple crop of the Wenatchee Valley for in- 
stance, in general recourse was had to local persons who were not normally 
members of the working force, and to others who could work only part 
time. These constituted women and teen-aged boys and girls, persons employed 
in non-essential industries and occupations, and others who found it convenient 
to take a few days or weeks off when most needed. In April, the Washing- 
ton State Harvesters League had been organized with the intention of pro- 
viding no less than fifty thousand persons to gather crops, and also to urge 
the planting of every available bit of ground. Only a few days later it was 
announced that over two hundred thousand school children were to be enlisted 
in a campaign for agricultural preparedness under plans formulated by Mrs. 
Josephine Corliss Preston, the Superintendent of Public Instruction.» About 
a month later it was reported that the farm labor situation was greatly im- 
proved, due to school vacations, and also to the fact that many men of military 
age were taking to the farms in the belief that they would escape thes draft. 
Business men in the farm communities took a few days off as needed, while 
others arranged to make their vacations coincide with the times when labor 
was most needed in the fields. In these circumstances, and under these condi- 
tions, despite severe handicaps, the farmers of the State of Washington solved 
their farm labor problem, and played their full part in making the United 
States, if not the arsenal of democracy, at least the granary of the Allied and 
Associated Powers.® 

There were of course the usual examples of mis-directed energy and of 
publicity seeking. Pretty girls had their pictures taken wielding a rake or hoe, 
or standing on a ladder picking apples, generally clad in a costume that, how- 
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ever photogenic it may have been, was poorly adapted to the work that they 
were supposed to be doing. For the benefit of the newspapers and the news- 
reel cameras, politicians and others whose “names made news” donned a 
pair of overalls and mounted either a horse or a tractor, and pretended to be 
doing some work. But it is doubtful if there were very many persons who 
failed to recognize the pictures for what they were, an attempt to secure 
favorable publicity, and to bring the recruiting campaign to the attention of 
as many persons as possible. There was undoubtedly a good deal of waste 
in getting the program organized, but those in charge learned from experi- 
ence, and so this waste was largely eliminated in subsequent years, when 
the need of food for the war-ravaged population of Europe was as great, if 
not greater than before, and before the labor problem in this country had 
returned to normal. 

But as Professor Charles Gates has pointed out, one other effect of 
World War I on Washington agriculture was to force into production a 
considerable area of marginal and sub-marginal land which should have been 
left unplowed, and which, as in the middle west, became a part of the dust- 
bowl of future years. Not only did the amount of acreage increase but so 
did the number of farms. But the total production showed an increase of only 
two per cent, while the average yield per acre actually showed a decline. Al- 
though the farmers seemed to be profiting from the high prices induced by 
the war, a large part of their prosperity was fictitious since it was accompanied 
by a large amount of inflation, and the number and amounts of farm mort- 
gages also increased substantially. As elsewhere in the United States, the at- 
traction of high prices was too great to be resisted, and many farmers mort- 
gaged heavily in order to buy additional lands which in all too many cases 
were marginal at best; when prices and production returned to normal, they 
were left with mortgages negotiated at heavily inflated prices to pay off in a 
market where the price of land and of agricultural products was declining. 
In most cases the mortgage rate of interest was ruinously high, and in many 
cases the farmer lost his original holding as well as his recently acquired land. 
All of this contributed greatly to the farm problem of the twenties, when 
the farmer, plagued by debt and falling prices, too often saw his heavily 
mortgaged soil blowing away in the high wind.» 

But the importance of this agricultural development was probably over- 
shadowed by the even greater development in manufacturing, and in the 
use of power in industry that occurred during these years. There was also a 
considerable development of the labor force when workers from all over 
the United States flocked to the cities of Puget Sound, attracted especially 
by the high wages to be earned in the shipyards." Although many of these 
workers were transitory, others established homes with the intention of re- 
maining, and the population pattern of the state underwent a significant change 
as a result of the war. 

And it was probably in the construction of ships that the State of Wash- 
ington made its greatest contribution to the winning of the war, since logically 
ships could be built only in those places having an ocean or lake frontage, 
and other states not so fortunately located concentrated on agricultural pro- 
duction, or other things for which they were best suited. Before the outbreak 
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of the war, Seattle had one shipyard, that of Moran Brothers and Company, 
which was capable of building large steel vessels, and it had evolved from 
small beginnings. Here the destroyer, Rowan, named for the man who had 
carried “the message to Garcia,” and the battleship Nebraska, had been built, 
as well as a 12,000 ton steamer, the Walter J. Luckenbach. But in January, 


Bremerton—U. S. Navy Yard 


1918, Seattle had seven shipyards turning out steel and wooden ships and 
setting records in doing so, and names such as Ames, Duthie, and especially 
Skinner and Eddy, were commonplace throughout the state. In 1915 Seattle 
had two hundred employed in its one shipyard, the next year there were 
more than six thousand and the number continued to grow. Ships destroyed 
by German submarines had to be replaced, and orders swamped the American 
yards. By the end of 1916 Seattle yards had delivered four steel ships with a 
total tonnage of nearly thirty thousand tons, and had orders for nearly forty 
more ships. In that year, which was before American entry into the world 
conflict, the contracts of those yards totalled more than forty-two million 
dollars, the next year they had increased nearly four-fold and by 1918 had 
risen to more than two hundred million dollars. 

Many wooden ships were also built in the state, although their construc- 
tion did not give employment to anywhere near the number of men that 
were employed in the steel yards. While the construction of steel ships was 
largely confined to Seattle and Tacoma, the wooden ships were built in various 
cities along the coast. In Seattle, the Meacham and Babcock yards on Salmon 
Bay, and the Anderson Shipbuilding Company at Houghton, near Kirkland, 
on Lake Washington, were among the leaders. In May, 1917, the Sloan Ship- 
yards had received a contract for sixteen wooden ships, some of which were 
to be built in Olympia and the others in Anacortes. There were other ship- 
yards on Gray’s Harbor and on the Columbia River, but it was really the 
Seattle yards that set the pattern, for during the war Seattle produced nearly 
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twenty per cent of all the tonnage built in the United States, an accom- 
plishment that was all the more remarkable in view of the fact that it had 
practically started from scratch and that materials had to be brought in and a 
labor supply recruited from other cities and towns. Nor were wood and steel 
the only construction materials, for in June, 1918, the Great Northern Con- 
crete Shipbuilding Company was incorporated by a group of Seattle and 
Portland business men, to build ships from concrete in a yard that was being 
constructed at Vancouver, Washington. 

It was Skinner and Eddy that set the pace for the rest of the nation. On 
April 12, 1918, the steamer West Durfee, of eight thousand tons, was launched 
only sixty-four days after the keel had been laid, and was scheduled for de- 
livery within three weeks, thus setting a new world’s record; a record which 
stood for only a few days since on April 21, the S.S. West Liangu, of 8800 
tons was launched only fifty-five working days after the laying of the keel. 
On the twenty-eighth of July, three ships were launched by Seattle firms, 
the three having a combined dead weight tonnage of 23,000 tons. These were 
the West Hobonac, 8800 ton steel steamer built by Skinner and Eddy, the 
4200 ton wooden steamer, Bervinga, built by Patterson-MacDonald for the 
Australian government, and the 10,000 ton steel tanker, L. J. Drake, by the 
Ames Shipbuilding and Drydock Company. On the twenty-ninth of September, 
the North Pacific Shipbuilding Company broke the world’s record for the first 
steel launching from a new shipyard when it sent the 9,400 ton steamer 
Ozette down the ways only eighty-four days after the keel was laid. This 
ship, which was named after a lake in extreme northwest Washington, the 
name being chosen by Mrs. Woodrow Wilson, was the largest freighter 
built in a Seattle yard up until that time. Subsequently, loaded with a cargo of 
flour, it caught fire on its maiden voyage and was forced to put into San 
Francisco. In December, 1918, Skinner and Eddy launched the West Mahomet 
in forty-six working days, and the next year the S.S. Edgecombe, of 9600 
tons, in fifty-one days. In July 1918, the Skinner and Eddy yard had cap- 
tured the blue pennant in the speed-up in ship-building for the second con- 
secutive month. Of the twenty ships built in the shortest time throughout the 
United States during this period, Skinner and Eddy had built nine and J. F. 
Duthie and Company, one. From keel laying to delivery, the Skinner and 
Eddy ships had each been finished in less than one hundred and forty days. 
One eastern yard had completed a vessel in a hundred and thirty-nine days but 
it was only 3100 tons whereas all of the Skinner and Eddy ships were 
in the 8800 ton class.* : 

In 1918 Seattle had more than 32,000 men employed in its shipyards, and 
by September of that year there was an acute shortage of labor in the war 
industries and the railroads, a situation that would be intensified when on the 
twelfth of the month, the eighteen year olds were scheduled to begin register- 
ing for the draft. The supply of clerical help alone was much greater than 
the demand, and the employment service was talking about combing non- 
essential industries for men who could be employed in the shipyards and on 
railroads. There was also talk of requiring women to register for war work 
since it was estimated that fully two million persons would be needed if the 
demands of industry were to met.® 
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As might very logically have been expected, all of this activity resulted 
in a flare-up of inflation in which both wages and prices rose rapidly, the 
acceleration of the latter in most cases being much greater and more rapid 
than the former. The activity in wooden shipbuilding had caused a great ad- 
vance in lumber prices, the cost of large size timber increasing from eighteen 
to twenty-eight dollars a thousand feet, and soon after going to forty dollars. 
This increase in wooden ship construction also sent employment in logging 
and lumber industries soaring. In 1914 the number of men employed in the log- 
ging industry had been approximately 36,000; five years later it was more 
than 53,000. One article needed was “ships knees” which were made from fir 
stumpage, and the production of which resulted in the clearing of a great 
deal of logged-off land, and making it available for agriculture. But possibly the 
greatest percentage of the increased employment was due to the interest of 
the government in the production of spruce, previously a neglected and al- 
most despised wood. Commonly known as the Sitka spruce or Tidewater 
spruce, it grew in abundance along the shores of Puget Sound, especially at 
the mouths of the rivers where many of the trees were from five hundred to a 
thousand years old. It had been found valuable in the construction of airplanes, 
having a high strength test and yet being relatively light in weight. It was 
one of the best woods for the making of the long “spars” in the wings of 
planes because of its freedom from pitch and its long fibre. One of the largest 
processing plants was located at Vancouver, where the spruce logs were cut 
up into appropriate lengths and sizes before being shipped to airplane factories 
in the east. 

Wages in the lumber industry went up to three or four dollars a day, while 
brick layers received seven dollars and hod-carriers five dollars. Barbers in- 
creased the price of shaves from fifteen cents to twenty-five cents; hair-cuts 
went from twenty-five to thirty-five cents and later to half a dollar. But 
everywhere the price and the assumed scarcity of food was the prime topic 
of conversation, since it was felt that food would play a vital part in the attain- 
ment of military victory. So wide-spread was this feeling that it led to the 
slogan, “Food will win the war,” which took its place as one of the galaxy of 
slogans designed to incite the American people to an overwhelming will to 
victory, a will so great that they would be willing to make almost any sacrifice 
to attain it. So numerous did these slogans become that they led to the cynical 
statement that “slogans will not win the war.” 

As a result of this interest in the supply of food, “Liberty Gardens” 
blossomed almost everywhere, especially on vacant lots in the suburbs of the 
larger cities and in the towns. The planting of peas, beans and potatoes was 
especially urged. In Waterville the Boy Scouts planted four acres of potatoes, 
the bank having loaned the money for seed, and in Spokane vacant property 
was being listed in the papers in order to make it available to boys and girls 
for gardens.” It was considered almost unpatriotic not to raise a garden. While 
some of the energy expended was probably badly misdirected, in that gardens 
were allowed to go to seed, or to grow up only to be choked by weeds, and 
some of them furnished more food for insects than they did for humans, 
there can be but little doubt that in the main these gardens did make a 
rather significant contribution to augmenting the domestic food supply, and 
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to allowing more commercially produced food to be shipped overseas to 
bolster the morale of the hard-pressed allies. 

Everywhere conservation was the watchword. In May, 1917, Herbert 
Hoover, who had acquired a great reputation as an administrator because of 
his superb handling of the problem of Belgian relief, was appointed by 
President Wilson to supervise an important piece of American social engi- 
neering, in bringing about greater production, more equitable distribution, 
and significant savings in foodstuffs. Later the United States Food Adminis- 
tration was created and Mr. Hoover appointed its chief administrator. 

The state organizations of this office were very similar, but the Wash- 
ington State Office differed from that of most of the others in one rather im- 
portant way, which was entirely due to the fact that the geographic division 
of the state also brought about a division of the population. Because of this 
it was necessary to appoint an administrator, who in this case was in charge 
of the Spokane office, and an assistant-administrator, with offices in Seattle. 
The head of the agency in Spokane was Charles G. Hebberd, who took oath 
of office on August 22, 1917. He had a number of assistants made necessary 
by the fact that the work of the office was complicated and of considerable 
variety. These included Mr. A. G. Avery, who in addition to being Assistant 
Federal Food Administrator for the state, was also the Director of the 
Enforcement Division. The Executive Secretary was Mr. Bedford Brown, 
while Mr. D. Ackerman and L. E. Michael served at different times as chair- 
men of the Bakery Division. An Educational Division was felt to be neces- 
sary, and of this Mr. Fred A. Adams served as Assistant Director while the 
Reverend Sherman L. Divine was Chairman of the Division of Religious Or- 
ganizations, which was charged with the responsibility of enlisting and co- 
ordinating the work of the various church groups. Others who served in- 
cluded Mr. S. S. McClintock, who had charge of sugar distribution, and Mr. 
C. E. Bender, who served as Chairman of the Price Interpreting Board. This 
was probably not a pleasant duty by any means but was one of the most 
important functions of the Agency. Others attached to the office were Mr. 
T. F. Spencer, who was Chairman of the Canned and Dried Foods Division, 
Mr. J. K. Smith, Chairman of the Feed Division, very important in view of the 
number of livestock in Eastern Washington, and Agnes H. Craig, who was 
the Director of Home Economics. 

To handle the same problems in the more populous western part of 
the state, especially in the region around Puget Sound, an office was established 
in Seattle and placed in charge of Mr. B. C. Beck, who had the title of Assis- 
tant Food Administrator for Western Washington. His assistants included Mr. 
J. C. Goldsmith, who had charge of the problem of administration in King 
County, and J. C. Marmaduke, who was state chairman of the Hotel Division, 
George Ford, State Administrator of the Restaurant Division, and Charles E. 
Bryant, the Executive Secretary. These officials were all responsible to Mr. 
Hebberd in Spokane as were the local officials who were appointed in every 
county of the state.” 

This problem of food administration was a very complex one, and many 
difficulties confronted the food administrator and his assistants. Americans have 
never taken kindly to regimentation and there was a great deal of suspicion and 
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resentment at what was considered an invasion of individual rights and private 
business. This was more marked in some parts of the state than in others, but 
there was some evidence of it almost everywhere. Many people simply did 
not see any real reason for the program, and viewed it simply as an unwarranted 
interference with their way of life. There were also those who viewed it as 
an entirely worthless agency created solely for the purpose of providing posi- 
tions, which could be classified as essential to the war effort, and which would 
keep certain favored persons from being inducted into the armed services. A 
great deal of propaganda was used in an attempt to put across the message of 
food conservation. Some of it was unwise, some of it was useless, but the 
greater part of it probably accomplished the purpose for which it was designed 
in that it brought home to the American people an increasing awareness of the 
importance of the civilian front in a war of global dimenions. The argument 
that Americans should use more corn meal so that more white flour could! be 
sent to Europe, explained on the grounds that Europeans were not accustomed 
to corn meal, or that they did not like it, brought forth mostly contemptuous 
expressions to the effect that people who were really hungry would eat it 
whether they like it or not. Rationing on a large scale was not attempted, and 
except in the case of a few commodities like sugar, rationing was purely 
voluntary, and resort was had instead to encouraging the use of “substitutes.” 
This meant, for example, that when a person purchased ten pounds of white 
flour, he was required to buy a like amount of corn meal, oat meal, hominy grits, 
or something of the sort. The idea—and it was a good one in theory but one 
that simply did not work out in practice—was that the customer would use 
up the entire supply of both commodities before making another purchase. 
But the idea quite often failed to work out as intended. Since many residents 
of the state, especially in the cities, were earning higher wages than ever before, 
they simply threw the packages of substitute, often unopened, in the garbage 
can, and proceeded to use the white flour as usual. It was said that some garbage 
collectors, not being adverse to the use of the substitutes, cut their own grocery- 
bills to a considerable extent, and even made a tidy sum by reselling the 
packages of substitute—still unopened—to their friends and acquaintances. That 
the system resulted in a great deal of waste is beyond question, and it may very 
well be that as much food was wasted as was conserved. But, on the contrary, 
there were thousands of honest and patriotic people who rigorously conserved 
and sacrificed in order that what they considered the “great crusade” for the 
democratic way of life, might be brought to a successful and victorious con- 
clusion. ; 

A great deal of the non-cooperation was charged to pro-German sym- 
pathizers and Socialist adherents among the people, and in one case it was 
said that the objectors were Socialists or supporters of Congressman Dill! 
It is doubtless true that some of the recalcitrants were opposed to the entire 
war effort, but the opposition of most of them found its origin in nothing 
more than plain old American individualism, people who believed that the 
less government there was the better. They were simply of the opinion that 
the whole program was unnecessary and a great deal of a nuisance, and they 
did not want to be bothered. They were not unpatriotic, and they resented 
the statement that they were, they simply insisted on retaining their 
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American heritage to criticize the actions of their government. Moreover, 
this was an age of extravagance, workers in the shipyards on occasion were 
known to wear silk shirts to work, and then to throw the shirt away when 
it got soiled and buy another, since it was simpler than to go to the trouble of 
having it laundered. This same attitude was expressed on the subject of food, 
people lived better than they ever had before because they were able to afford 
it, and it was this more than a pro-German attitude or subversive inclinations 
that was responsible in a majority of instances for non-compliance with the 
food conservation program. 

In September, 1918, with the war obviously drawing to a close, as 
indicated by the defection, under incessant hammering, of the allies of the 
German Empire, and of all indications that the surrender and total collapse 
of the Kaiser’s government could not long be deferred, the election of 1918 
approached with the State of Washington having only its Congressional dele- 
gation to choose, since both Senators and all state officers were hold-overs. 
West of the mountains the three Republican incumbents, John F. Miller in the 
First District, Lindley Hadley in the Second, and Albert Johnson in the 
Third, won renomination with only slight token opposition. In the First 
District Z. B. Rawson had filed against Miller but received only 2,607 votes 
as against 15,581 cast for the Congressman, while Hadley and Johnson had no 
formal opposition but a few scattering votes were cast for “write-in” candi- 
dates against them. But in the Fourth District John W. Summers did not want 
for opposition, but he won re-nomination over a field of three opponents, 
receiving 6,830 votes against a combined total of 10,677 for his opponents, who 
included Austin Mires, former Congressman W. L. LaFollette, and Ina P. 
Williams. In the Fifth District, the Republicans, seeking the strongest possible 
candidate to run against incumbent Clarence C. Dill, nominated J. Stanley 
Webster, who had an almost two to one majority over the combined total 
of his two opponents, Frank M. Goodwin and R. M. Hutchinson. 

On their part the Democrats had an almost equal lack of contention. 
Perhaps the explanation is that times were too prosperous to tempt very many 
persons to court the fickle gods of political fortune. In the First District, J. M. 
Hawthorne; in the Third, Theodore Hoss; and in the Fourth, John E. Mc- 
Croskey, had been nominated with only scattering “write-in” opposition. In 
the Second District Joseph A. Sloan had been nominated over James C. Long- 
street by a margin of almost two to one, and in the Fifth, the controversial 
C. C. Dill had won out over V. T. Tustin, receiving 6,326 votes against 3,903 
for his opponent. Whatever people elsewhere might think of him, the Demo- 
crats of the Fifth District apparently approved of their representative in 
Congress. 

Between the primary and the general election, President Wilson, who, how- 
ever, high-minded and idealistic he might have been, was one of the poorest 
practical politicians ever to occupy the White House, made the colossal and 
unforgivable political blunder of appealing to the American people to re- 
turn a Democratic Congress to cooperate with him in the trying days which 
he was certain lay ahead. The Republicans who had supported the war effort 
with an enthusiasm fully equal to that of the Democrats, since they regarded 
victory as a bi-partisan rather than a party matter, regarded this as a reflection 
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on their patriotism and as a cowardly “blow below the belt.”” Moreover they 
said so in no uncertain terms and the majority of the electorate apparently 
agreed with them. The result was that the American people, who through- 
out their history have shown a remarkable ability to successfully oppose every 
effort to force them to do anything, did just the opposite of what the Chief 
Executive had requested, and as a result a Republican Congress was sent to 
Washington, D. C. But in the State of Washington, Mr. Dill was the only 
Democratic incumbent, and he was the only casualty of the campaign. The 
four Republican Congressmen from the state all won re-election, although 
in only the Third District was the result at all one-sided. In the First District 
Miller won over Hawthorne by about three thousand votes, in the Second, 
Hadley defeated Sloan by better than four thousand, while in the Third the 
veteran and very popular Albert Johnson polled 29,178 votes to 12,407 for 
Theodore Hoss. In each of the three districts the Socialist candidates had 
received slightly in excess of two thousand votes. In the Fourth District, Dr. 
John W. Summers defeated John E. McCroskey by more than four thousand 
votes, and in the Fifth District J. Stanley Webster temporarily retired C. C. 
Dill to private life, in a very close vote, 22,426 to 20,062.™ The narrowness 
of Webster’s majority, and it must be remembered that he was the strongest 
candidate the Republicans had, in addition to Mr. Dill’s very conclusive 
victory in the primary might suggest that the latter’s stand on Ameri- 
can entry into the war was not as unpopular with his constituents as it has since 
been represented to have been. In history, lost causes have a way of sinking 
into oblivion, of disappearing almost without a trace, and it may very well 
be that C. C. Dill represented the political thinking of more people at that 
time than contemporary observers and critics were willing to admit. 

As elsewhere throughout the nation, the news of the signing of the armis- 
tice was greeted with an enthusiasm that in many cases almost approached 
delirium. There were great crowds, impromptu and hastily organized parades, 
stores and business houses closed, and people vied with one another in giving 
expression to their pent-up emotions. In some places, notably in Spokane, goods 
marked “Made in Germany,” were dumped into the street and burned. One 
cannot help but suspect from the length of time that had elapsed since the 
American declaration of war, and the effectiveness of the British blockade of 
the German ports even before that, that these goods had been deliberately 
and consciously held back for such an occasion that now presented itself. The 
“false armistice” a few days previously had caused many workers to leave 
their jobs in a premature celebration, and there had been considerable news- 
paper criticism of the fact that it had resulted in a loss of money to them- 
selves and of time to the war effort, but now there was no begrudging of 
either time or expense. The war was over, victory was the consumation of a 
mighty national effort and celebration was the order of the day.* 

But there were those who realized that one period of history was ending, 
and another beginning. Some of the shipyard and other industrial workers 
were the first to see the hand-writing on the wall, that the long hours and 
plenty of over-time at big pay were soon to be things of the past, and almost 
immediately an exodus of workers from the cities of Puget Sound began, as 
people from the middle west and other inland points started back to their 
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former homes, to pick up for a new start in life, or to get in on “the ground 
floor” of a new enterprise. Despite the exodus, ship-building continued for 
about a year longer since there was a great deal of war destroyed tonnage that 
had to be replaced. Almost all of the ship yards’ contracts had to be 
fulfilled, and while the pay-rolls diminished and fewer and fewer ships were 
constructed, the industry did not disappear overnight. But, in the course of a 
year or so the yards themselves, being finally dismantled, practically went 
out of existence. 

But on the eleventh of November, 1918, most Americans were probably 
too happy to think too much or to care too much about what lay ahead; 
the wars were over, “the boys” were coming home, the end of “substitutes,” 
shortages, and other petty annoyances was in sight, and most Americans could 
go back to the old way of life, uncomplicated by Bosnian terrorists of German 
“kultur.” 

In February, 1919, came the Seattle General Strike,» a very much bally- 
hooed and over publicized occurrence which has been generally misunderstood 
and misrepresented until today there are many people who thoroughly believe 
that the city of Seattle narrowly escaped falling into the hands of the 
Communists, whereas there was actually never any danger of anything of 
the sort taking place. The strike started in the ship-yards and the cause was 
very simple. Despite the end of the war, these yards were still producing 
ships at a high rate. The cost of living was also high and negotiations had 
been in progress looking to an increase in pay for the workers. The cost of 
living was considerably higher in the west than in the east, and the workers 
had been receiving a differential over the eastern scale in order to allow for 
this difference in the cost of living. But the increase in pay when granted did 
not allow for this differential, it provided for the same rate of pay in the 
western yards as in the eastern, so that the raise was nominal rather than 
actual. When a request for a restoration of the differential was not acceded 
to, the shipyard workers voted to strike, and accordingly walked off the 
job on the thirty-first of January. From the standpoint of strategy this was 
a rather foolish decision since time was on the side of the employers, there 
was no great pressure for the completion of the ships, and the workers were 
merely taking a vacation without pay. But the Seattle Labor Council, after a 

eriod of hesitation, and in the absence of some of its more conservative and 

level-headed leaders, voted a general strike as a gesture of solidarity with 
the shipyard workers. A general strike is always a very dangerous weapon, 
and had the temporary leaders of labor been a little more experienced, or 
been able to substitute judgment for enthusiasm, they would have realized it. 
Their idea was to shut the city up tight, so tight as to force the employers to 
capitulate, but not tight enough to alienate public opinion, an accomplishment 
that is much easier stated than brought to realization. 

The strike was officially called for ten o’clock on the morning of Thurs- 
day, February 6, when all workers were to lay down their tools and leave 
the job. The strike started on schedule with the exception of some workers 
in the Japanese restaurants, who, in their anxiety to participate and be con- 
sidered genuine members of the American labor movement, “jumped the gun” 
and went on strike twenty-four hours ahead of time, a misunderstanding that 
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was not at all serious. In order to avoid antagonizing public opinion, the strike 
committee announced that such vital services as the telephone would be al- 
lowed to continue. Also electric service, prescription counters, ambulances, 
fuel and laundry services to hospitals and rest homes, were not to be inter- 
fered with. Arrangements were also made to assure a supply of milk and 
other essential items of diet to infants and invalids, and a voluntary police 
force was recruited from the ranks of the strikers in order to guard the 
populace of the city from violence and looting. So elaborate were these pre- 
parations to minimize the impact of the strike, that the question “When is a 
general strike not a general strike?” soon began to be asked by many people. 

The strike was never more than seventy-five per cent effective, for 
despite the fact that the street cars were not running, the streets were crowded 
as usual, many of the people down-town enjoying the novelty of a few days 
off. Life during the period of hostilities had been somewhat on the drab and 
dismal side, that was behind everyone, this was an unusual and unexpected 
holiday and the general attitude was to make the best of it. Many persons 
were also attracted downtown by the sheer novelty of the situation, out of a 
curiosity to see what was going on. Motorists were accommodating and offered 
a lift to almost anyone who seemed to be going their way and a few “Jitney” 
buses continued to operate, the drivers accepting “donations” in leu of the 
regular fare. Although billed as a “general strike” whatever was taking place in 
Seattle was peculiar in several aspects, and it became less and less complete 
after the first day. Several restaurants continued to operate, their front doors 
being kept locked, and opened only for known patrons or for men in uniform. 
Several stores also remained open from corner groceries up to much larger 
stores, and apparently no attempt was made to interfere with them. At the 
specific request of the Strike Committee, the telephone operators had stayed 
on the job, regular channels of communication were kept open, and in many 
ways it was almost “business as usual.” 

Then vague rumors began to float around the city. Mysterious strangers 
called householders on the telephone and warned them to fill bath-tubs and 
all other receptacles with water since the city reservoir had been blown u 
or was going to be. Another rumor was that vital bridges and tunnels had 
been dynamited. There were also rumors that the general strike was spreading 
over the entire United States, that the national capital had been seized, and 
President Wilson and members of his cabinet placed under arrest. There were 
also reports that troops at Fort Worden and Camp Lewis had been alerted 
and were sleeping on their arms, ready to move at a moment’s notice. In the 
case of Fort Worden several Puget Sound steamers were said to have been 
commandeered, and were standing by with steam up, ready to act as trans- 
port in case that they should be needed. Another story had it that a regi- 
ment of marines was on the way from Bremerton navy-yard aboard several 
destroyers which were ready to bombard the city and cover the landing of 
the leather-necks if it should be opposed. There were people who apparently 
made a business of manufacturing rumors out of whole cloth, and no rumor 
was apparently too fantastic or wild to be believed by some one, despite 
the fact that the crowds downtown were orderly, quiet, and well behaved 
and that a holiday mood seemed to prevail. Several hundred soldiers from 
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Camp Lewis actually were in the city and quartered at the armory, but almost 
no one in Seattle seemed to be aware of the fact. While the strikers had pro- 
vided an auxiliary police force to help maintain order should that be necessary, 
these men were almost completely ignored by the city officials who had 
deputized large numbers of ex-service men to assist the regular police force. 
Atcually there was little work for any of the three groups; Seattle during the 
strike was probably more law abiding than usual. Some of these veterans had 
scant respect or sympathy for the strikers, regarding them as shirkers who 
had been living off of the fat of the land and hiding behind a woman’s skirts, 
or in an “essential job” while the soldiers had sweated it out in the trenches. 
Most of the ex-service men, however, seem to have regarded the whole affair 
as a good joke, and their employment as merely a heaven-sent opportunity 
to make easy money before starting the search for a regular job. A few 
street-cars began to make their appearance, operated by supervisory em- 
ployees and a few crewmen who were not in sympathy with the strike. On 
one occasion a few men in uniform took advantage of the opportunity to ride 
out to their homes in the suburbs, and people along the way came to the 
not surprising conclusion that the army had taken over. The result was a 
new spate of rumors. 

Ole Hanson was the mayor of Seattle at the time. He had come to Seattle 
at the turn of the century, and after failing in one or two business ventures 
had made a modest competence from dabbling in real estate and had then 
gone into politics. He had served several terms in the state legislature, and 
had been a candidate for state and national offices on the Progressive ticket, 
before being elected mayor of Seattle, in which election his undoubted Scan- 
dinavian name and origin was an asset of no mean value. Even before the 
strike, one could hear stories reflecting discredit upon him, but the same can 
be said of any other politician. Courageous and honest, he was undoubtedly 
somewhat gullible, and it is doubtless true that his ambition exceeded his 
ability. Now he apparently saw, or believed he saw, bogeymen where none 
actually existed. On the second day of the strike, he issued a proclamation 
assuring the citizens of the city that they would be protected in their persons 
and property, and that anyone attempting to take over municipal functions 
or property would be shot. So on the fourth day when the strike began to 
collapse of its own weight some people saw, or at least thought they saw, a 
connection between the mayor’s proclamation and the beginning of the end, 
when actually there was probably none. Nor was the strike, as some writers 
have suggested, a Bolshevik plot to overthrow the government and establish 
a Seattle Soviet. The strike collapsed for the very simple reason that the 
strikers discovered that they had no place to go except back to work, a fact 
of which the employers had been aware from the very beginning. The 
period of post-war adjustment was just beginning and most employers, un- 
certain of just how serious the problem of re-adjustment was going to be, 
were perfectly willing to have their employees take a few days off without 
pay. The strike collapsed because the strikers got tired of doing nothing rather 
than as a result of the fulminations or proclamations of politicians. Although 
there were undoubtedly some men who would have been delighted at a class 
revolution, labor and its leaders were too patriotic to connive at such a thing, 
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Their record during the war was there for all to see and it is grossly unfair 
to accuse any of them of having contemplated treason on this occasion. 

Mayor Hanson resigned almost immediately and announced himself as a 
candidate for the presidency, an announcement that no one seems to have 
taken seriously. He also embarked on a national lecture tour, and subsequently 
wrote a book, Americanism versus Bolshevism, spreading the myth of how he had 
saved Seattle from the Red Terror. As for the contention that he had rendered 
a great public service by destroying the Communist threat, nothing could be 
farther from the truth for the simple reason that there was none to destroy. 
This was an age of hysteria, a period in which war-stretched nerves imagined 
things that simply were not so, and in this way Ole Hanson, who had many 
good qualities, became a victim of his own propaganda and undeservedly 
the butt of a great deal of ribald derision. His reputation as the protector 
of the American way of life is simply based on something that he did not do. 
He did not destroy a Communist threat for the simple reason that there was 
nothing of that sort in the Seattle General Strike to be destroyed. 

Shortly after the signing of the Armistice President Wilson had gone to 
Europe to take an active part in the conclusion of a treaty of peace which 
would give concrete expression to the war aims of the United States as 
expressed in the Fourteen Points. (Perhaps the explanation of his ultimate 
failure was the President’s inability to realize that the American people were 
not as concerned with the moral and ethical aims of the war as he thought 
they were, and simply wanted an end to the fighting.) At Versailles, the 
President was forced to make many concessions to the exigencies of realities of 
world politics. He returned to America to find a large part of the Republican 
Congress, especially the Senate, in revolt against his leadership. The American 
people seemed to be apathetic, unconcerned with the ideals which he felt 
were involved, but the President felt that they would support his position 
once the facts and issues were fully and clearly explained to them. So he 
undertook a campaign of popular education and embarked on a cross-country 
journey—visiting many of the larger cities and some of the smaller ones— 
in all sections of the country and speaking to large and enthusiastic audiences 
almost everywhere. He explained patiently time and again why he believed, 
that in spite of admitted imperfections, the United States should ratify the 
Treaty of Versailles and become a member of the League of Nations. But 
his opponents fought fire with fire, and in nearly every city in which the 
President spoke he was answered a few days later by one of his Senatorial 
critics, Lodge, of Massachusetts, Borah, of Idaho, and Hiram Johnson, of 
California, being among the more conspicuous. It was on the latter part of 
this journey that the President, emotionally exhausted, and fatigued from 
overwork, was stricken with the illness from which he never fully recovered. 

On September 22, 1919, the Presidential party visited Spokane. His special 
train had arrived at Rathdrum, Idaho, that morning shortly after eight o’clock. 
From here the presidential party was taken by automobile to Coeur d’Alene, 
where the President spoke briefly to a meeting, held in a large tent, and 
then returned to the train. It is worthy of attention as a social footnote 
that several automobiles on their way to the celebration got stuck in the mud 
of Fourth of July canyon when a heavy downpour: of rain turned the roads 
into a quagmire and made them impassable. 
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Arriving in Spokane over the Northern Pacific at two o’clock, the Presi- 
dential procession passed through the downtown streets which were densely 
packed with people. The procession drove first to Coeur d’Alene Park where 
the school children of the city had been assembled to see the President. 
From there they went to the Armory where the President spoke for nearly an 
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hour to an audience of more than six thousand persons, some two thousand 
of whom were standees. Admission was by ticket only, the ticket-holders 
having been chosen by lot, and some of them had been in line for several 
hours. The President was introduced by Mayor C. M. Fawcett and in the 
course of his prepared address said that one of the most crucial choices in all 
history now confronted the United States, and that he had come west to meet 
the plain people of the country, people such as were gathered in that hall, 
and to explain the issues to them. While he admitted that no one could 
guarantee that the world would not again go mad with blood, he said that he 
felt that the League of Nations was a ninety-eight per cent guarantee against 
war, and declared that if it only offered ten per cent insurance he would be 
for it, since it was a chance to avoid the recurrence of war in the future and 
that he believed that chance was worth taking. The President got a big round 
of applause for his declaration that the Treaty of Versailles dealt with popula- 
tions and nations, rather than with dynasties and governments, and implied 
that this was responsible for some of the opposition to it. As for the origin 
of the idea of the League of Nations, he said that it had come from the Re- 
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publicans who had long advocated such an association of nations, but who 
now opposed it because the concrete proposal had been put forward by a 
Democrat. In his speech he answered no questions, and later his private secre- 
tary Joseph P. Tumulty, said that the President had no intention of engaging 
in controversy on the trip, nor would he take notice “of any questions pro- 
pounded with ulterior motives.” This statement was possibly in explanation of 
why the President had failed to answer a series of questions telegraphed to 
him by State Senator E. T. Coman, of Spokane.” 

President Wilson and party spent about two hours in Spokane, his speech 
at the Armory occupying nearly one-half of that time, and then left for the 
coast cities. On the thirteenth he spoke in the Tacoma Stadium to another 
large crowd. In this address he declared that the war had resulted in at least 
seven million battle casualties besides causing the death of countless thousands 
of non-combatants, and had left much of the world impoverished and the 
population saddled with debt. He felt that such a thing must never be allowed 
to happen again and that membership in the League of Nations would be 
chief insurance against such a recurrence. From there he left for Seattle. 

The city on Elliott Bay really outdid itself in honoring the Chief Execu- 
tive. Here, on the afternoon of the fourteenth, from the deck of the historic 
battleship Oregon, of Spanish-American War fame, he and Josephus Daniels, 
the Secretary of the Navy, reviewed the newly created Pacific fleet, marking 
the first time that a President of the United States had ever flown his flag 
in Seattle harbor. The fleet had steamed into the harbor the day before to 
meet a cold and unenthusiastic reception, but there was no lack of enthusiasm 
and warmth during the review, which lasted for more than an hour. In this 
ceremony, the usual practice of having the ships of the fleet steam past the 
reviewing vessel was not followed on account of the limitations of the harbor. 
Instead the procedure was reversed with the Oregon steaming up and down 
the line of battleships, but later the cruisers and destroyers did pass in review. 
So crowded was the Seattle harbor that one observer declared that some of 
the ships were anchored so close to shore that it seemed as though one could 
reach out and touch them. After the review the President was the honored 
guest at a civic dinner, following which he addressed an overflow audience 
at the Arena. The next day he worshipped at the First Presbyterian Church 
where he heard Seattle’s famed crusader for civic righteousness, the Reverend 
Mark A. Matthews, preach. 

While in Seattle, the President conferred with representatives of the 
American Federation of Labor, including their well-known Secretary, James 
A. Duncan. These leaders laid the grievances of the working man before the 
President, and according to the reporters, seemed to be especially interested 
in the fate of political prisoners, particularly of Tom Mooney, who had been 
convicted of the Preparedness Day bombing in San Francisco. But the Presi- 
dent, quite naturally, although he listened carefully, was unable to give any 
definite or concrete assurances, or to make any promises. 

This visit also aroused talk of a third term since it was felt that the 
failure of the Senate to ratify the Treaty of Versailles, and provide for the 
adherence of the United States to the League of Nations would furnish suf- 
ficient justification for Wilson to break the tradition, and give the American 
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people the opportunity to decide the issue at the ballot box. Wilson himself 
somewhat discouraged this by stating that he was attempting as far as possible 
to divorce consideration of the treaty from politics, and by his advice to 
the people to forget that an election was to be held in the following year. 
But that such a consummation was not to be allowed was all too evident from 
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the activities of the President’s political enemies, for the same newspapers 
that carried the accounts of the President’s speeches in defense of the treaty, 
also carried reports of some of those Senators who were following the Presi- 
dent’s trail across the country. They were speaking in the same cities in which 
the President had spoken, and to equally large and attentive audiences, so 
that it was apparent that American public opinion was very much divided. 
Prophetic in more ways than one of what was to come was the statement of 
Senator Warren G. Harding, of Ohio, in which he declared not only his 
Opposition to the treaty, but expressed the belief that adherence to the League 
of Nations would be full of peril to the Republic, and in fact a betrayal of 
the United States. 

One other incident of this year 1919, which was one of transition in the 
state and the rest of the nation, was the Centralia affair, which has sometimes 
been referred to as the “Centralia Massacre.” The I.W.W. had continued to 
be a very disruptive force in the state all during the war, especially in the 
lumber mills and logging camps, particularly in the district around Gray’s 
Harbor. A good many of them had been arrested for opposing the war effort 
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without too much effect on their activities. On Armistice Day, November 11, 
1919, while an American Legion parade was passing through the streets of 
Centralia, a fight broke out in front of the I.W.W. hall near the intersection 
of Tower and Second streets. The evidence as to what actually happened is 
highly contradictory; the first reports said that the I.W.W. members had 
opened fire without provocation, firing from the windows of their hall on 
Tower Street and from the upper stories of the Avon Hotel across the street, 
firing over the heads of the crowd into the parade. Killed were Warren O. 
Grimm, Arthur McElfresh, Ben Cassagrande, and Ernest Dale Hubbard. Grimm 
was a noted University of Washington athlete, who during the war had served with 
the American forces in Siberia, and who, as commander of the Grant Hodge 
Post of the Legion, was marching alone at the head of his platoon. He was 
then associated with his father in the practice of law in Centralia. Cassagrande 
was a Greek bootblack who had been a member of the Ninety-first Division, 
while McElfresh was a pharmacist, who had served in France and on the 
Mexican border. The crowd did not panic when the shooting began, which 
might indicate that it was not unexpected, but instead began to chase the 
I.W.W., and it was while engaged in this that Dale Hubbard was shot by a 
man that he and some others had cornered near Skookumchuck Creek. The 
crowd then began to ransack the I.W.W. headquarters, tearing out the front 
of the building and making a bonfire out of the furniture and “Red”’ litera- 
ture. A considerable quantity of arms and ammunition, which was said to 
have been found in the hall, was confiscated. An immediate round-up of all 
known I.W.W. members and other radicals was immediately begun, and the 
prisoners lodged in the city jail where they were protected by armed men 
in uniform, although it was with difficulty that some of them were kept from 
being lynched. Among those brought in was Elmer E. Smith, an attorney, who 
had often appeared for members of the “wobbly” organization. 

That evening a public meeting was held to discuss the situation, a meet- 
ing attended by a large number of people. Half an hour later all the electric 
lights in the city went out, and automobile drivers in the vicinity of the jail 
were forced to turn off their lights. Eight men then entered the jail, apparently 
without any more than token resistance, and took out one of the prisoners. 
At the time this was said to have been Britt Smith, the Secretary of the local 
I.W.W. organization, but he was later identified as Wesley Everetts, or 
Everest, a former service man who had been serving as an I.W.W. organizer 
in the Centralia area. The prisoner was taken to the county bridge over the 
Chehalis River and lynched from a cross-beam underneath the bridge. Some 
accounts say that he was first emasculated, and later several shots were fired 
into the body, which was allowed to remain hanging until the next day. It 
was then cut down and allowed to fall into the river, but fished out and later 
buried in potter’s field with scant ceremony as none of the local undertakers 
would touch it. As news of the affair reached Olympia Governor Hart, ap- 
parently uncertain as to the seriousness of the situation, and fearful of what 
might be involved, ordered Company F, Third Washington Infantry, National 
Guard, to Centralia, with orders to maintain law and order, while other units 
were held in readiness to move at short notice. 

The I.W.W. had given considerable trouble all during the war, and their 
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influence showed no signs of diminishing in the state in general, or in the 
Gray’s Harbor district in particular. There were those that surmised that the 
shooting might be in retaliation for a campaign that some Centralia business- 
men were said to be waging against the I.W.W. in an attempt to drive them 
out of the region. But there was also a great deal of rowdyism and even down- 
right hoodlumism, connected with this observance of Armistice Day. The same 
issue of the Spokane Spokesman-Review that carried the first reports of the 
Centralia affair, told how a flying wedge of boisterous celebrants had thrown 
a bystander through a plate glass window of the United Cigar Store at the 
corner of Howard Street and Riverside Avenue, and that police officers had 
told the proprietor that he was expected to protect his property and remove 
the broken glass from the sidewalk, when he protested against passers-by 
helping themselves to cigars which had been in the display window. Other 
groups had annoyed girls and young women on the down-town streets, and 
apparently “roughed up” some of them when resistance was made, with the 
badly outnumbered police unable to do anything about it.” 

But excitement bordering on hysteria and a reign of terror seems to have 
prevailed in Centralia for several days before the city finally returned to 
normal. Of the numbers of the I.W.W. arrested, most were soon released 
when found to have had no connection with the shooting, but ten were in- 
dicted on charges of first-degree murder. Of these eight were later convicted 
of second-degree murder after a bitter trial in which they were brilliantly 
defended by George Vandeveer, well-known Seattle liberal attorney, who had 
won a great reputation as the friend of the friendless and down-trodden. Most 
of the convicted men were sentenced to serve from twenty-five to forty years 
in the state penitentiary. Testimony was presented to show that the paraders 
had broken ranks and started for the hall, and had even broken down the 
door before shots started coming from the hall or from the hotel across the 
street, so that the accused men were really acting in defense of their own 
persons and property. But one witness told of seeing men on a nearby hill 
firing into the marchers, and one of the defendants, Loren Roberts, signed 
a confession in which he said that he and two other men had gone to Seminary 
Hill, not far from Tower and Second streets, on the orders of Wesley Everetts, 
shortly before the parade started, and had fired on the parade from there, 
further confirmation of the fact that both sides may have been expecting 
trouble. Roberts identified his companions as a man named Hansen, and an 
individual known to him only as “Curly” who was later identified as Bert 
Bland. The other man apparently escaped or at least was never identified as 
one of those in custody, although Eugene Barnett was later said to have been 
one of those firing from the hill. 

Of the eight men convicted, Loren Roberts was adjudged criminally in- 
sane, and was committed to an asylum from which he won release on a court 
order in 1930. James McInerny died in prison, and in 1933, executive clemency 
was extended to Eugene Barnett, John Lamb, Bert Bland, O. C. Bland, and 
Britt Smith. It was not until September 21, 1939, that the sentence of Ray 
Becker, who in the meantime had become the “Tom Mooney of the North- 
west,” was finally commuted by Governor Martin.” 

One of the most important agricultural advances of this period was the 
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development of the rotary rod-weeder. The soil of a large portion of eastern 
Washington is largely light volcanic ash which does not pack down, and which 
blows easily. Because of the lack of moisture—there is practically no rain 
from the time the crop is planted until after the harvest—only dry farming 
is possible, and the early settlers did not have the proper tools to farm this 
light and fluffy soil. To cultivate it successfully commercial implements were 
needed that would work the soil thoroughly enough to kill weeds such as the 
Jim Hill mustard, China lettuce, and the Russian thistle, and still leave the 
soil compact enough so that it would not blow away. 

Necessity is the mother of invention and a number of persons turned 
their attention and talents to the solution of this problem. One farmer took 
the mould-board off his plow and used only the shear for plowing. The result 
was a ragged looking field but the stubble was on top, and the soil did not 
blow as much. It remained for a young farm boy by the name of Cleve Wolf 
to design a tool which promised to end the weed problem, and at the same 
time make dry land cultivation feasible. This implement was a revolving rod 
forced under the surface of the soil to a depth of two or three inches, and 
powered by gears turned by one of the wheels of the machine. This rod in 
turning did not disturb the soil seriously, but the weeds were practically all 
killed and left on the surface. 

Some of the businessmen in the district saw the commercial possibilities 
of the new machine, and a manufacturing company was organized with Mr. 
Louis C. Van Patten, of Cheney, as the General Manager. To him and to 
Mrs. Van Patten goes most of the credit for the development of the imple- 
ment and the business. He had come to Washington in 1897, after a boyhood 
spent in the middle west, and became greatly interested in the agricultural 
possibilities of the eastern portion of the state. In serving as a Superintendent 
of Schools in Adams County for a number of years, he became interested in 
the problems of the farmer, which he saw at first hand, and when the new 
machine was called to his attention he was very much impressed by its 
possibilities. He studied it carefully, suggested several improvements, and 
spent the greater part of his life-time in developing the company, “plowing 
back” the gains, and thus building the company into an outstanding concern, 
while at the same time making a significant contribution to the agricultural 
development of the state. 

Some of the agricultural colleges ridiculed the new instrument on the 
ground that it violated the level field precepts of good agriculture and left 
the ground too rough on the surface, and that no farmer would use a machine 
that “‘saved the lumps.” But the machine succeeded in doing the job that needed 
to be done, and the rotary rod-weeder has taken rank along with the steel 
plow, the cotton-gin, and the McCormick reaper, as one of the outstanding 
revolutionary machines of American agriculture. When the weeder was first 
developed, the machines were horse-drawn and were made in twelve foot 
sections suitable for six or eight horse teams. But as the farm gradually became 
mechanized, the sections were combined until an outfit seventy or more feet 
in width, and drawn by a tractor, was not uncommon. An outfit of this size 
made it possible to work six hundred or more acres in the course of twenty- 
four hours. This machine saved thousands of acres of valuable farm lands 
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for the State of Washington by making a stubble mulch which prevented 
the soil from blowing in even the case of the lightest of light soils, and 
resulted in an astonishing increase of wheat produced per acre. Nor was 
the use of the machine confined to the State of Washington by any means, 
for sales were made throughout the entire American west, and a consider- 
able export business developed with Canada, where agricultural conditions in the 
prairie provinces are somewhat similar to those in eastern Washington. Apart 
from Canada, the best foreign customers have been India, Indonesia, and Russia. 
Although the Soviet Union is now building its own machines, they are still 
known by the original name.** 

World War I, and the events that followed it, marked a watershed for 
the State of Washington, as well as for the rest of the nation. The frontier 
stage of development was by this time largely, although not completely at an 
end. From now on other interests, other emphases, were to replace those with 
which the state had been familiar, and the decades ahead were to witness the 
gradual transition of a way of life in which the state was to suffer considerably 
from what might easily and at the same time accurately be called growing pains. 
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33. Account of the development of Cheney rod-weeder is based on information 
furnished by Mr. Louis C. Van Patten. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


Washington in the Twenties 


N JUNE, 1919, Governor Ernest Lister, who was approaching the end 
of his second term in office, passed away rather unexpectedly. Although 
he had been ill for a number of months, and had earlier been granted 
a leave of absence by the legislature in order to allow him to make every 

effort to recover his health, his death came suddenly and almost without warn- 
ing. Under the provisions of the state constitution, he was succeeded in the 
gubernatorial office by the Lieutenant Governor Louis F. Hart, who had been 
acting as Governor for the several months that had elapsed since the beginning 
of Governor Lister’s illness. Coming into office under somewhat of a handi- 
cap and often sneeringly referred to as a “substitute Governor” or a “second- 
choice Governor,” Ernest Lister had proved to be an honest and courageous 
public official, whose integrity and devotion to duty was unquestioned even 
by his political enemies, and whose passion for economy often led him into 
conflicts that could have been avoided had he been willing to sacrifice his 
principles. The new Governor, Louis F. Hart, was equally devoted to honesty 
in government, and was moreover seriously concerned over the rapidly in- 
creasing cost of running the government of the state. One of his first steps 
after assuming office in his own right was to call the legislature to meet in 
special session in March, 1920, to consider the reorganization of the state 
overnment in order to decrease expense, and to lower the amount of taxes 
that had to be collected. He pointed out, in his message to this special session, 
that since the attainment of statehood in 1889, many departments, boards and 
commissions, “adding numerous hitherto unknown governmental functions,” 
had been created by legislative action with only one attempt at organization or 
consolidation, and he noted that since 1889 the per capita cost of administering 
the state government had risen from $4.70 to $21.81 in 1920. He felt that this 
was a burden which would continue to increase if positive steps for alleviation 
were not taken immediately, and that the continued increase of governmental 
functions, with the increasing cost that would entail, could lead only to in- 
solvency for the state as well as bankruptcy for many taxpayers. He declared 
that direct taxes on property had almost reached the dividing line between 
taxation and confiscation, and stated his conviction that the state did not need 
greater appropriations as much as it did “the exercise of a sensible rigid economy 
in all departments,” since from 1913 to 1919 the assessed valuation of property 
in the state had increased from $1,005,086,251 to $1,035,938,644, or only about 
three per cent. Although Governor Hart recommended no appropriations for 
any purpose, he did call attention to the deplorable conditions of the state 
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institutions of higher learning, the State University, the State College, and 
the three normal schools, all plagued by the same problem, a great and un- 
expected rise in enrollments and the necessity of an increased staff in the face 
of an insufficient appropriation. He also called attention to a similar desperate 
situation existing in the public schools where hundreds of teachers were leaving 
the profession in order to accept more remunerative employment, while young- 
er persons were deterred by the low salaries from entering upon a career in 
teaching. So the Governor asked the legislature for permission to have a bill 
providing for the reorganization of the state government drafted and made 
ready for submission to the regular session of the legislature meeting in 1921.* 
Other items of business handled by the special session were an increase in ap- 
propriations for the institutions of higher learning, to tide them through the 
remaining months of the biennium and enable them to handle adequately the 
rapidly increasing swarm of students, enrollments being swollen by the end 
of the war with the resulting influx of discharged sailors and soldiers on to 
the campuses of the state. The Seventeenth amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution, which extended the suffrage to women, was also ratified. The legisla- 
ture also decided to submit to the voters for approval or rejection the question 
of a bond issue of eleven million dollars with which to pay a bonus to the 
veterans of the state. This last was made necessary by the fact that in 1919 
the legislature had voted down a bill introduced by Senator George Lamping 
which provided for the payment of such a bonus.? 

Subsequently, in his message of January 12, 1921, the Governor requested 
that the legislature enact into law the Administrative Code which had been 
suggested to the special session, and drawn up by an interim committee, and 
which Governor Hart felt would make the state government more economical 
and efficient. He also suggested a public school administrative code which 
would equalize the differences between the rich and the poor districts of the 
state, and extend the fundamental principles of the “Barefoot Schoolboy Law,” 
so that every boy and girl in the state, whether in the city or the country, 
would have an equal opportunity for education in the public schools. He also 
recommended that the divorce laws should be made more stringent in order to 
stem the rising tide of divorce, and the broken homes and resultant juvenile 
delinquency that he felt was a direct consequence. Attention was also directed 
to the law preventing ownership of land by aliens, which was being evaded 
by subterfuge. The Governor recommended that the law be amended and 
strengthened so as to prevent such violations in the future. Because of the 
difficulty of raising money and the necessity for building and improving the 
highways of the state, he recommended the imposition of an excise tax on 
gasoline of a cent a gallon, the proceeds to be devoted exclusively to the con- 
struction and surfacing of highways,* a tax that has been several times increased. 

In 1920 the population of the state stood at 1,356,621 persons, which 
represented a gain of 18.8% from the figure of ten years before. Of these, 
Seattle had 315,312, Tacoma, 96,965, and Spokane, 104,437. Everett had a total 
of 27,644, while Bellingham, a perpetual rival, had only 25,585. The popula- 
tion figures for some of the other smaller cities were equally interesting, Aber- 
deen having 15,337; Hoquiam, 10,058; Vancouver, 12,637; Walla Walla, 15,503; 
and Yakima, 18,539. Olympia, the state capital, had 7,795; Centralia, 7,548; 
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Wenatchee, 6,324; and Bremerton, 8,918. Of the cities in the smaller class, 
Colfax had 3,027 people; Anacortes, 5,284; Ellensburg, 3,967; Pasco, 3,362; 
and Mt. Vernon, 3,341. Port Townsend, at one time one of the most promising 
municipalities in the state, and believed to have a more promising future than 
any other city on Puget Sound, had only 2,847 inhabitants, having shown a 
marked decline in the ten years just passed. 

Of this population, 1,319,777 were white and 6,883 Negro, and there 
Were 17,387 Japanese residents in the state. The Indian population numbered 
9,061, while there were 2,363 Chinese, and 1,150 listed as “other,” these includ- 
ing Hindus, Malays, Hawaiians, and Koreans. The number of males still ex- 
ceeded the number of females by better than one hundred thousand, 734,701 
as against 621,920 in which respect the State of Washington still partook of 
the characteristics of the frontier. 748,735 were urban residents, and 607,886 
rural, which seemed to indicate that the frontier was in the process of dis- 
appearance, for although the rural population had increased 13.3 per cent 
since 1910, it now constituted only 44.8 per cent of the total population, where 
it had accounted for 47 per cent ten years before. The largest percentage 
of this population was in the group between twenty and forty-four years of 
age—the frontier historically has always been a region of youth—and of those 
ten years of age or over, 18,526 were illiterate. Of the various racial groups the 
Negroes were predominantly urban while the others tended to be rural to 
only a slight extent, the proportion being approximately sixteen to thirteen, 
which was due to the large number of Indians, since both Oriental groups 
had a marked tendency to concentrate in the cities. 

The significant fact of this fairly large number of Japanese, who were 
concentrated mostly in King and Pierce counties, at this early date, must not 
be overlooked; especially in connection with the anti-Japanese agitation which 
was already developing, and which was to become much more intense later 
in the decade. King County alone had 10,954 Japanese, of whom nearly eight 
thousand were residents of Seattle. Pierce County had 2,652, of whom ap- 
proximately one-half lived in Tacoma. But east of the mountains the city of 
Spokane had only 168, although 771 lived in Yakima County. Similarly the 
greater part of the Chinese population was to be found in King County, and 
of the 1,360 living there, all but nine were listed as being residents of Seattle. 
Spokane had 139 Chinese, and Tacoma, 59. The largest number of Indians 
were to be found in Yakima County which had 1,374, but other fairly large 
groups were to be found in Callam, Ferry, Okanogan, Skagit, Whatcom, Snoho- 
mish, and Stevens counties. Nearly all of the counties of the state had a few 
Indians, Chinese, or Japanese residents, but there were some exceptions. 

Of the foreign born white residents of the state, who numbered 250,055, 
Canada had contributed the largest percentage, 17.2, and it is not without 
interest to note that French Canada, and “Canada, other” were listed separately. 
Next highest was Sweden with 13.9 per cent, while Norway was third with 
12.1 per cent. Denmark’s contribution percentage was 3.3. The great Scandi- 
navian preponderance in the state is thus no new development. The per cent 
of the population born in Germany was 8.9, that in England, 8.3, while the 
percentages for Ireland and Scotland were 3.6 and 3.2 respectively. Finland’s 
contribution expressed in percentages was 4.7, Russia’s 4.4, and Italy’s 4.3.° In 
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numbers French Canada had contributed 2,581 residents to the state, the re- 
mainder of the Dominion 40,407 persons. 34,793 Washington residents had 
come from Sweden, 30,304 from Norway, and 8,359 from Denmark. Immi- 
grants from Germany to the state numbered 22,315, from England 20,806, 
from Ireland, 8,927, and from Scotland, 7,886. Representing what was known 
as “the new immigration” from southern and eastern Europe, which had caused 
so much concern shortly after the turn of the century, Finland had sent 
11,863 persons to Washington, Russia, 11,124, and Italy 10,813. But the people 
of these countries and their descendants proved that such fears were unjusti- 
fied, for they merged almost imperceptibly into the ethnic pattern of the state, 
contributing a great deal to its future development and greatness. Illustrating 
that, while it might be “a nation of patriots,’ its people are apparently not 
interested in going abroad to remain permanently, France had _ contributed 
only 2,452 residents to the state, or approximately one per cent of the foreign 
born. One interesting fact was that from a strict percentage standpoint, the 
greatest concentration of the foreign born whites was in Wahkiakum County, 
but the actual number resident there was not great.’ 

Occupationally, residents of the state were engaged in almost every known 
way of making a living. According to the categories used by the Bureau of the 
Census the numbers were distributed as follows: 


Males Females 
Agriculture, forestry, and animal husbandry 127.920 3,806 
Extraction of minerals 8,809 12 
Manufacturing and Mechanical Trades 168,566 10,973 
Transportation 49,834 3,562 
Trade 5559274" 11,618 
Public Service [ola 473 
Professional Service 19,235 17,097 
Domestic and Personal Service 20327 25,977 
Clerical 22,178 19,362 


The relatively high number of women listed under professional service is 
explained by the fact that school teachers were listed in that category, and 
that they account for most of the women who are so listed.s 

There were 287,871 married women, fifteen years of age or over, in the 
state, and of these 24,172 or 8.4 per cent, were gainfully employed. The state 
had a total of 4,918 manufacturing establishments, employing 132,928 wage 
earners, of whom 125,403 were males, and the remaining 7,525 females. Ranked 
in order, according to the value of their product, the most important of these 
industries were lumber and timber products, steel shipbuilding (destined to 
last only a short time longer), flour and grist milling, slaughtering and meat 
packing, wooden ship and boat construction, foundry and machine shop 
production, condensed milk preparation, the canning of fish, and the making 
of bread and other bakery products. 

Lumbering continued to be the dominant industry, and was carried on for 
the most part by large well-equipped sawmills. The average cut was 8,380,439 
feet, and 143 of the mills had a cut of more than ten million feet each. The 
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greater part of the logging was also highly mechanized, donkey engines and 
other mechanical devices being widely used. The development of this industry 
had been both rapid and regular. In 1899 the state had ranked sixth in the 
production of lumber and timber, but in 1905 had taken the lead among 
the states and had held it regularly since that time with the exception of the 
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single year 1914 when Louisiana had led. But the next year found Washington 
back in the Number 1 spot. In 1919 the state had produced about one-seventh 
of the lumber cut from all species of timber in the United States. Over 78 
per cent of all the lumber cut in the state was Douglas fir, amounting to 3,876,- 
631,000 board feet. Hemlock accounted for a little more than six per cent 
of the cut, while spruce, western pine, and cedar accounted for better than 
four per cent each. There was also some production of lumber from larch, 
white fir and Idaho white pine. Washington was also responsible for more 
than three-fourths of the nation’s total cut of cedar shingles, and of this 
production more than two-thirds came from mills that were exclusively engaged 
in the manufacture of shingles.° 

Also in the year 1919, the steel shipbuilding industry had given employ- 
ment to 29,391 persons, the printing and publishing of newspapers and periodi- 
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cals to 1,404, while the printing of books and of job printing utilized the serv- 
ices of go6 persons. But it was the lumber industry that led everything else 
in the number of persons employed. Lumber and timber production utilized 
the services of 53,393 men, planing mill products an additional 1,946, wooden 
shipbuilding 5,185, and the manufacture of furniture 787. In the manufacture 
of paper and wood pulp another 1,610 were employed. The flour and grist 
mills of the state employed 1,536 men, slaughtering and meat packing, 1,222; 
the canning of fish 1,683, and the canning of fruits and vegetables, 1,348. In 
the production of confectionery and ice cream 1,596 persons were employed, 
and in the making of condensed milk, 734, and in bread and bakery production, 
1,743. In the heavier industries 3,641 persons were employed in foundry and 
machine shop work, and 6,480 in the construction and repair of cars and 
other equipment for the steam railways. Doing the same kind of work for the 
electric railway companies were 679 persons. The production of gas for 
illumination and heating purposes employed 637 men, and the manufacture 
of brick and tile, 641. Automobile repairing, even at that early day, furnished 
work to 1,687 persons.” 

The increase in population had been much greater in the region west 
of the Cascade Mountains than in that to the east. Fourteen counties in the 
state had shown a decrease in population, and of these ten were east of the 
mountains. The chief losers had been Stevens, Lincoln, Whitman, Columbia, 
and Walla Walla counties, Spokane and Asotin had both shown a slight gain 
in numbers, but the greatest increase had been in those counties that profited 
from the construction of irrigation works. Chelan had increased from 15,104 
to 20,906, and the increases in Benton and Okanogan counties had been in 
proportion. As the greatest emphasis in irrigation had been in Yakima County, 
likewise there had been the greatest rate of population increase. This county 
had increased in population from somewhat better than 41,000 to better than 
63,000, for a gain of in the neighborhood of fifty per cent in only ten years. 

Of the western counties only four had showed a decrease. These were 
Jefferson, Skamania, Mason, and Cowlitz, the percentage of loss being greatest 
in Jefferson. One oddity was that Jefferson’s next door neighbor on the north 
had shown an increase of about forty per cent, which was probably accounted 
for by its position on the Straits. With the exception of these four the western 
counties all showed an increase in population, although the rate varied widely. 
San Juan County showed an increase of only two persons, while Kitsap, 
which was fast becoming a residential suburb of Seattle, almost doubled in 
population. But it was King County that showed the greatest increase, adding 
more than 100,000 people to its population, a gain greater than that experi- 
enced in all of the eastern part of the state. 

During the decade that had just passed, the number of farms in the state 
had increased from 56,192 to 66,288, and in 1920 was approximately twice 
the number that had been in existence in 1900. The number of white farmers 
had also increased from 55,607 in 1910 to 65,022, ten years later, and this 
number was also approximately twice what it had been in 1900. Of these 
white farmers, in 1920, 44,353 had been born in the United States. Of the 
foreign born, the largest numbers had come from Germany, Sweden, Norway, 
and Canada. In 1920 there were 1,266 colored farmers in the state, which 
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represented a very slight increase over the number both ten and twenty years 
before, since in 1900 there had been 1,090, and in 1910, 1,215. Under this head- 
ing were included not only Negroes, but also Indians, Japanese, and Chinese. 
In 1920 there were twenty-eight Chinese farmers, of whom only two were 
owners, the remainder being tenants. Of the seventy-nine Negroes listed, 
sixty-five were owners and fourteen tenants. Almost the same situation existed 
among the Indians, where there were 423 owners, four managers and thirteen 
tenants. The restrictions on land holding by Orientals were apparent in the 
case of the Japanese, where the statistics showed 699 farmers, 667 were tenants, 
five managers, and only twenty-seven owners.” 

There were a number of events during the year which attracted unusual 
interest and attention, but as is usually the case in the United States, the one 
which received the most attention, almost to the exclusion of everything else, 
and which certainly produced the greatest amount of excitement, was the 
presidential election. Both parties had a number of outstanding candidates. The 
Republicans most prominently mentioned before the meeting of their conven- 
tion were General Leonard Wood, whose supporters argued that he had been 
unfairly treated by the incumbent Democratic administration for no reason 
other than that he was a Republican, and Governor Frank Lowden, of Illinois, 
who had a great deal of support in the agricultural areas of the country. But 
General Wood and Governor Lowden merely succeeded in killing each other 
off, and the nomination went instead to Senator Warren G. \Harding of Ohio, 
who had previously received only passing attention from the party leaders. He 
was a “favorite son,” a “dark horse,” and while not entirely unknown outside 
of his own state, had not been taken seriously as a presidential aspirant before 
the convention. But since it was felt that almost any Republican could win, 
a strong and well-known candidate was not believed to be necessary. For 
Vice-President, the Convention is said to have been supposed to nominate 
Irving Lenroot, representative in Congress from the state of Wisconsin, but 
in a sudden and unexpected assertion of independence, bolted and instead nomi- 
nated Calvin Coolidge in defiance of the bosses. Mr. Coolidge had been 
Governor of the state of Massachusetts, and his chief claim to fame was that 
he had broken the Boston police strike, which, as a matter of fact, he had not. 

The Democrats held their convention in San Francisco and required forty- 
four ballots before the necessary two-thirds majority could be secured for 
Governor James M. Cox of Ohio. His principal opposition for the nomination 
had come from William G. McAdoo, who had been Secretary of the Treasury 
under Wilson, and also railroad administrator during the war, and by A. 
Mitchell Palmer, the Attorney-General. But Mr. McAdoo was Wilson’s son- 
in-law, and there were those who felt that his nomination would appear to be 
too much in the nature of a royalist succession. Some newspapers openly refer- 
red to him as the “Crown Prince,” while other members of the opposition spoke 
of him as the “Clown Quince.” Mr. Palmer had incurred the enmity of some 
of the labor groups by his over-zealous campaign against subversive influences 
during the war, which on occasion it was felt had degenerated into nothing 
more than out and out “Red-baiting.” For Cox’s running mate, the Democrats 
nominated Franklin Delano Roosevelt, Assistant Secretary of the Navy, who, 
in their opinion, had a magic name—just how much so neither they nor any 
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one else fully realized at the time. It is interesting to note that during the 
campaign Mr. Roosevelt delivered a speech in Seattle, a talk that was not too 
well attended, and that after the meeting there were those who felt that 
while he was a very nice young man, with a pleasing personality, he lacked 
the dynamic force and intensity to go very far in American political life. 
It is also interesting to note in passing that a man mentioned prominently as a 
possible candidate for the presidency, and by both parties, was Mr. Herbert 
Hoover, but that since he had spent the greater part of his adult life outside 
of the United States, no one was exactly sure whether he was a Republican or 
a Democrat. 

The issues of the campaign were not fully clear. In the by-election of 
1918, the Republicans had won control of Congress, and it was felt that this 
assured their victory in 1920. Probably the outstanding issue was as to 
whether or not the Covenant of the League of Nations should be ratified. 
President Wilson had requested “a solemn referendum” of the American 
people on the subject, and Cox and Roosevelt took a stand squarely for its 
ratification, probably as the result of a post-convention conference that they 
had with the President. Senator Harding, on the other hand, was evasive and 
vacillating, contenting himself with vague generalities, and apparently trying 
to be on both sides of the fence at the same time. The Republican slogans, 
“Let’s be done with Wiggle and Wobble” and “Back to Normalcy” give an 
idea of the intellectual tenor of the campaign which was more emotional than 
anything else in its appeal, but which apparently was what the great body 
of the electorate wanted. Probably the most important thing was that Harding 
was looked on as being one of the plain people of the Republic, to the average 
voter he was “just folks,” and Americans as a group were sick and tired of 
“wonder boys” in the White House. Whatever his appeal to the various groups 
may have been, Harding won the election by a landslide, having a popular 
majority of more than seven million votes, and in the electoral college his 
majority was even more substantial. He carried the State of Washington and 
its seven electoral votes, by a substantial majority over his two opponents. 
Harding received approximately 222,000 popular votes in the state, as against 
83,000 for the Democratic candidate, and 77,000 for the Farmer-Laborite. Of 
the minor parties the Socialists polled 8,000, the Prohibition party, 3,700, and 
the Socialist Labor candidate, 1,200. 

On the state level, Governor Hart was renominated by the Republicans 
after a bitter primary battle in which his principal opponent proved to be 
Roland H. Hartley, wealthy lumberman of Everett. All told a total of seven 
candidates sought the gubernatorial nomination on the Republican ticket, and 
four on the Democratic. The death of Governor Lister had occurred so re- 
cently that it had not only thrown the campaign “wide-open,” but had given 
no candidate sufficient time in which to build up an efficient organization to 
promote his candidacy. Governor Hart could not be charged with any of the 
sins of the Lister administration, so that each candidate was to a large extent 
“running on his own.” 

In the primary the voters gave Governor Hart a vote of approval, if not 
a mandate, the vote standing: Louis F. Hart, 64,751; Roland H. Hartley, 56,219; 
George B. Lamping, 39,857; E. TI. Coman, 20,438; and John A. Gellatly, 
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19,612. Iwo other candidates, John Stringer, and Anna B. McEachren, each 
received less than five thousand votes. The Democrats, casting a much lighter 
vote, nominated Judge W. W. Black, who by this time had become almost 
a perennial candidate and who was the choice of 9,735 voters, with his nearest 
opponent, Edward T. Mathes, having 6,061 votes. Iwo other candidates were 
in the field, A. E. Judd receiving 4,542 votes and L. G. O’Hara, 2,414. 

For Lieutenant Governor the Republican nomination went to William 
J. “Wee” Coyle, famous University of Washington football quarter-back of 
an earlier day, who defeated Edward T. French rather easily while three other 
candidates, Harve H. Phipps, W. W. Connor, and John L. Sharpstein trailed 
considerably behind. For the Democratic nomination, H. C. Bohlke was 
unopposed. 

Wesley L. Jones was renominated by the Republicans for the United 
States Senate. Although there was some opposition it was scattered among 
three opponents so that Jones won rather easily, receiving 102,852 votes, while 
his nearest opponent William L. Inglis polled only 41,765 votes, and Forrest 
L. Hudson and Frank Erickson ran far behind. The same situation prevailed 
in the First Congressional District where John F. Miller was renominated over 
Frank Pierce and H. Alvin Moore. Illustrative of Miller’s popularity was the 
fact that his vote was 15,719 as against 6,048 for his two opponents combined. 
In the Second District Lindley H. ‘Hadley was unopposed, as was Albert 
Johnson in the Third. In the Fourth District John W. Summers won renomi- 
nation easily over E. K. Brown and in the Fifth, J. Stanley Webster polled 
22,048 votes as against 16,864 for Thomas Corkery. The Democrats, apparenly 
overcome by what they felt to be the hopelessness of the situation, had no 
contests for any of the national seats. Their candidate for the Senate was 
the veteran George F. Cotterill. For the First Congressional District seat they 
named Hugh C. Todd, but no one even entered the lists against the very 
popular incumbent in the Second District. In the Third District, George P. 
Fishburne was the Democratic candidate, and in the Fourth, Fred Miller. In 
Fifth District Charles A. Fleming sought the position that the Democrats had 
long regarded as being a monopoly of their party. 

The general election held in November produced something of a surprise 
in that while Republicans won all along the line, the candidates of the newly 
organized Farmer-Labor party, which sought to give organized political ex- 
pression to the deep-seated agricultural discontent and unrest that prevailed 
throughout the state, ran ahead of the Democratic candidate in nearly every 
contest which they had entered. The names of a number of men, destined 
to later become very important in the history of the state, now appeared 
in the political picture for the first time. It is undoubtedly true that the Re- 
publican majorities were larger than they would otherwise have been because 
of the belief on the part of many people, and not always the wealthy and 
substantial, that the Democrats did not have a chance for victory, and that a’ 
victory for the Farmer-Labor candidates would pose a very definite threat 
to the existence of the American system of government, and would bring 
about the creation of an American Soviet. Nothing could have been farther 
from the truth, but what people believe to be true is more important in deter- 
mining their political actions than what actually is true. Thus in the race for the 
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Senate Wesley L. Jones won easily with 217,069 votes to George F. Cotterill’s 
68,488. But the latter also ran well behind C. L. France, the Farmer-Labor 
candidate, who received 99,309 votes. For Governor Louis F. Hart was elected 
with 210,662 votes while his Democratic opponent Judge W. W. Black 
received the support of only 66,079 voters. Robert Bridges, running on the 
Farmer-Labor ticket, polled the somewhat astonishing total of 121,371 votes. 
This vote, together with that received by Mr. France for the Senate, should 
have been sufficient indication to the ruling party that there were many thous- 
ands of Washington citizens who were far from being satisfied with things as 
they were. But Mr. Bridges profited not only at the expense of the Democrats 
but also of the Socialists whose candidate, David Burgess, received only 1296 
votes, which was far below the vote cast for candidates of that party in previous 
elections. For Lieutenant Governor William J. Coyle won easily, E. E. Bowles, 
who was second, was over a hundred thousand votes behind, and the Demo- 
crat Bohlke, a very poor third. 

In the First District the Republican, John F. Miller won. James A. Dun- 
can, veteran Seattle labor leader, whose honesty and integrity were above dis- 
pute, running on the Farmer-Labor ticket, was second, with the Democrat, Hugh 
C. Todd, far behind. In the Second District, no Democrat had filed, but William 
Bouck, Farmer-Laborite, received 26,398 votes as against 39,315 for Hadley, 
the Republican incumbent. In the Third District, a name later to achieve con- 
siderable distinction in the state appeared in the returns when Homer T. Bone 
polled 27,824 votes for Congress. Although this was only about half the num- 
ber cast for Albert Johnson, it was also more than twice the number received 
by the Democratic candidate. Only in the Fourth and Fifth districts, the 
predominantly agricultural areas of the state, did the Farmer-Labor candidates 
fall behind, which might indicate either that there was more industrial than 
agricultural discontent, or that the farmers were more reluctant to use political 
remedies as a means of achieving economic and social reform. In any event, 
Knute Hill, in the Fourth District, ran third in a field of three, his vote plus 
that of the Democratic candidate being only slightly more than half that re- 
ceived by the Republican incumbent, Dr. John W. Summers. In the Fifth 
District, no Farmer-Labor candidate had filed, and here J. Stanley Webster 
easily retained his seat against the challenge of the Democratic candidate, Charles 
A. Fleming.» The size of the combined opposition vote should have warned 
the political leaders of the state that the danger signals were flying, but they 
for some reason failed to see them, or else did not recognize them for what 
they were. ; 

Other events of the year had included the opening of the new University 
of Washington Stadium, after some controversy among the members of the 
Associated Students as to whether its construction should or should not pre- 
cede the building of a Student Union. Feeling that a game of more than 
ordinary importance was needed for the dedication, the “Big Green” of Dart- 
mouth College, Hanover, New Hampshire, then a powerful factor in football 
circles, was scheduled. While the University of Washington team was defeated 
by a score of 28 to 7, the honor of scoring the first touchdown in the new 
stadium went to Robert Abel, the quarter-back of the Washington team. At 
that time the question of an appropriate nick-name for the athletic teams of the 
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University was being widely discussed, and an attempt was made to popularize 
the name “Sun-Dodger,” which in view of the peculiar characteristics of the 
Seattle climate during the greater part of the year, was much more appropriate 
and fitting than many local citizens cared to admit. But for some reason the 
name failed to catch on, despite the fact that a humor type magazine, named 
The Sun Dodger was established on the campus at the same time. One objection 
seems to have been that it was felt that the Washington teams might be con- 
fused with the Brooklyn Dodgers! 

Another inception of the year, and destined to be of great influence in 
the development of the cultural life of the region, was the Little Theatre 
movement which had its beginnings in Seattle at the Cornish School. This 
idea, of regular dramatic presentations of plays of exceptionally high merit,— 
but often of little commercial appeal—in small auditoriums, has since swept the 
country. Plays by Hendrik Ibsen and George Bernard Shaw were generally the 
early favorites, in later years more contemporary and controversial plays were 
given and on many occasions the entire movement was accused of being leftist 
in sympathy and at least a pale pink in complexion. The actors often received 
little or nothing in the way of salary, donating their services because of their 
love of the stage, and as a personal hobby. They often donated time and serv- 
ices far beyond any possibility of compensation, a true example of art for the 
sake of art. Later this group at the Cornish School was to be known as the 
Moroni Olson Players, and to win a considerable national reputation. The idea 
has since spread, and has been widely copied throughout the state, and most 
of the cities and many of the towns now have Little Theatre groups which pro- 
duce plays of real merit, and furnish incentive and give encouragement to 
many beginners in all categories of the arts. They thus constitute a dynamic and 
positive force in the cultural life of their community.“ So effective was this 
movement that it has been but little affected by the advent of television. 

Many other events occupied the attention of residents of the state dur- 
ing this decade of the twenties. In 1923, the city of Longview, intended as a 
model city, was designed and built by the Long-Bell Lumber Company, which 
was an outside firm, just moving into the region. Constructed on the Columbia 
River at the junction with the Cowlitz River, and on the site of the former 
village of Monticello, of historic memory, it was intended as a lumber port 
with easy access to the ocean, and was originally planned for an ultimate 
population of twenty-five thousand persons. It was unique among American 
cities in that it was fully planned from the beginning instead of being the result 
of a long process of gradual evolution, although it was the by-product of an- 
other enterprise. The Long-Bell Company had long been active in the southern 
pine lumber industry, but with its timber resources being depleted had been 
faced with the choice of moving or going out of business. A move to the Paci- 
fic northwest had been decided upon, where they acquired some 70,000 acres 
of virgin timber in southwestern Washington. In July, 1921, work on the mill 
site located on the Cowlitz River, across from the town of Kelso, had been 
begun. The idea of the new town came from the necessity of providing a 
place for the workers to live, and the desire on the part of the company officials 
to prevent the growth of the unsanitary and often filthy conditions that 
prevailed at that time in most of the logging camps of the region. By the end 
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of the year 1923, the city had taken definite and permanent form, the first 
planned city of any size to be constructed since the French engineer L’Enfant 
drew the plans for the building of the city of Washington, D. C., in the first 
decade of the history of the American Republic. The selection of a name 
gave some trouble as there was already a Longview, the name chosen, in 
Benton County. But some inquiry developed the fact that it was nothing more 
than a whistle-post on the Seattle, Portland, and Spokane Railway, and that 
the half dozen or so residents were quite willing to be accommodating and sur- 
render the name. In compensation a covered platform was built at the station, 
—the main purpose was apparently to keep the mail sacks dry in inclement 
weather—at a cost of about twenty-five dollars. The name was changed to 
Barger, a change in which the Post-ofice Department acquiesced, and Long- 
view was formally applied to the new metropolis on the Columbia River. 

But the event which possibly attracted the greatest amount of attention 
was the visit of President Warren G. Harding to the state. By that time what 
afterwards came to be known as the Harding Scandals were in full flower, and 
it was a man sick in both body and spirit, who had been betrayed by trusted 
friends and lieutenants, who set out for a visit to the Pacific northwest and 
Alaska in an attempt to find surcease of body and of soul. Although he was 
viewed almost everywhere as one of the most mediocre men ever to occupy 
the Presidency, there were certain honors and emoluments that were due the 
office if not the man, and everywhere he was greeted with cordiality, if not 
with enthusiasm. The presidential party arrived in Spokane at two o'clock 
on the second of July, coming over the Milwaukee Road from Yellowstone 
Park. At the Union Station the official Committee, led by Senator Ge Gapip 
extended a welcome to the city, and Miss Spokane (Marguerite Motie Shiel), 
clad in Indian costume, presented the President with the keys to the city. 
Afterwards the President and official party, including Governor and Mrs. 
Louis F. Hart, rode in an automobile parade through the city streets. One re- 
porter noted that although the President seemed to be enjoying himself, his 
face looked tired and worn. After the parade Mr. Harding attended an illustrat- 
ed lecture on the Columbia Basin project, and in the evening spoke to a crowd 
of some three thousand persons, most of whom had been waiting a good two 
hours to see and hear him. In the course of this address, held in the Spokane 
Armory, and devoted largely to the subject of reclamation, the President, who 
was described as presenting a very imposing appearance, declared that he was 
always glad to urge the reclamation of the arid lands of the United States. 
Over half an hour was devoted to this subject. Speaking mostly from notes, he 
discussed the Columbia Basin Project in some detail, declaring that it would 
make the Inland Empire “the seat of a greater, incomparably more rich and 
varied empire of industry and agriculture than was the Egypt which served 
as the granary of imperial Rome.’”* 

The next day the President and party were at Meacham, Oregon, where 
they rode in an old Concord stage-coach on leather springs and drawn by six 
horses. On the return trip, Mr. Harding, who was obviously enjoying himself, 
insisted on riding on the box with the driver. For refreshment a box-lunch 
was provided, and included fried chicken, roast bear meat, and local straw- 
berries. In his speech President Harding mentioned Marcus Whitman’s reputed 
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appearance before President John Tyler. Declaring that he was well aware 
that it was a matter of historical controversy, the President asserted that 
Whitman’ faith had saved Oregon for the United States, that he regarded the 
story as an inspiration, and that if it was not true, it ought to be. Afterwards 
Mr. Harding visited an Indian village where he was made a full-fledged member 
of the Cayuse tribe, and listened to a rather lengthy harangue concerning the 
failure of the government to keep its promises to the Indians. This speech was 
delivered in Cayuse, and naturally had to be translated. Following participation 
in the dedication of an Oregon Trail Monument at Immigrant Springs, the 
party left for Portland, where they spent the Fourth of July, and the next day, 
embarked at Tacoma on the transport Henderson for a cruise to Alaska, Presi- 
dent Harding thus becoming the first American Chief Executive to visit the 
northern territory.” 

On the twenty-sixth of July, the President on his return, stopped at 
Vancouver, British Columbia, where he spoke to a large crowd at Stanley 
Park, the first American President to step on Canadian soil and speak to a 
Canadian audience. The next day he was in Seattle where he discussed the 
future of Alaska in a talk at the University of Washington Stadium. For 
this northern region he declared that he visualized a very rosy future, especial- 
ly for the Panhandle which then had some ninety per cent of the white 
population of the territory. As for the future of the rest of the territory 
he said that he left that to the Alaskans themselves. He felt that the magnificent 
scenery could be developed as a tourist attraction and hotels and other accommo- 
dations provided for the convenience of visitors. But he emphasized that the 
country must be protected against ruthless exploitation and sacrifice of its 
resources, and promised that if Congress did not provide the legislation to do 
this, he would do so by executive order.* 

The next day, on his way south through the state of Oregon, the President 
was reported confined to his stateroom by a touch of ptomaine poisoning, 
and made no platform appearances en route, much to the disappointment of 
the crowds that had gathered to see him. The upset was reported as very mild 
in nature and was said to be due to food eaten the last day at sea which had 
affected other members of the party earlier. But on the twenty-ninth, in San 
Francisco, the entire California program was cancelled, and the President’s 
illness was reported as due to eating crabs which had been put aboard the 
Henderson in Alaska. By way of explanation it was added that these Alaskan 
crabs were sometimes tainted with copper. By the day following complications 
had developed and it was said that the President was fighting for his life against 
an attack of bronchial-pneumonia, the complication that his personal physician 
had most feared. On August 2, the news wires carried the story of Harding’s 
death. His administration had been too much of a failure for there to be 
any real national grief at his passing, and his successor, Calvin Coolidge, who 
caught at the imagination of the nation by the circumstances under which he 
took the oath of office, was probably greeted more with a sigh of relief than 
anything else.» 

The first successful air-flight in history was that of the Wright brothers 
on the beach at Kitty Hawk, North Carolina, December 17, 1903, their plane 
travelling a distance of about 120 feet, which is about twenty feet less than the 
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wing span of a present-day Boeing strato-cruiser. At about the time a 
number of men were tinkering with what was known as the horseless carriage, 
but which soon became known as the automobile and outstripped its air-borne 
rival, probably due to the fact that it presented fewer problems; man being 
much more at home in travelling along the surface of the earth than in navigat- 
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ing the air. Although automobiles were fairly common by 1910, it was World 
War I which really demonstrated their feasibility and convinced the skeptics 
that the new means of transportation had come to Stay. In these days there 
was a bewildering complexity of makes. Today’s younger generation, accus- 
tomed to half a dozen companies producing some twenty different makes of 
automobile, can hardly comprehend a time when there were hundreds of 
makes on the market from which the prospective purchaser could make his 
selection. There were cars such as the Essex, the Metz, the Star, the Gray, the 
Mitchell, the Chalmbers, the Pierce-Arrow, the Maibohm and the Flanders, to 
mention only a few, all of which have failed to survive in the competitive 
race. One attempt at manufacture of a Seattle built car, the Davis, was made, 
but the attempt proved unsuccessful and Seattle never became much more 
than an assembly point for some of the Detroit products, as far as the manufac- 
ture of automobiles was concerned. 

Although the United States had had a few military planes as early as the 
Mexican campaign against Pancho Villa, they had proved to be far from satis- 
factory, most of them being out of action within a few weeks, and it was not 
until World War I that aviation can definitely be said to have come of age. 
At the beginning of that conflict there was a great deal of controversy as to 
whether the Zeppelin type of elongated cigar-shaped balloons, or the heavier 
than air type of craft, powered by gasoline-driven propellors, was superior. 
(And it might be noted in passing that the issue was not to be settled for many 
years.) Aviation in the early days was believed to be impractical—there were 
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many, including the father of the Wright brothers, who had insisted that it 
was contrary to the laws of nature and of God, and those persons who pioneered 
in it were regarded as fanatics and dare-devils, and of dubious mentality. There 
were many flyers of the “stunt pilot” variety, Lincoln Beachey was probably 
the best known. The greater part of them met death as the result of sensational 
accidents. But these men were pioneers in the true sense of the term, and 
their lives were a part of the price that was paid for progress. By the end of the 
war, aviation was definitely established, and from then on the problem was 
merely one of development, of continuing to build on the foundations that had 
already been laid. 

The first airplane flight in Seattle was apparently made at the old Meadows 
Race Track by Charles K. Hamilton, flying a Curtis biplane.» It was not long 
before he had imitators, some of whom went into the business of taking ven- 
turesome passengers aloft for a short ride, at so much per passenger. It was in 
this way that the attention of William Boeing was attracted to the new means 
of transportation. Boeing not only learned to fly, but really pioneered the 
development of aviation in the state since he gave aid and encouragement to 
a large number of other persons. But Boeing, whose family had made a fortune 
in lumber, was soon attracted to the business possibilities inherent in the new 
development, and in July, 1916, organized the forerunner of the Boeing Air- 
plane Company. Its plant, first established on Lake Union, was soon afterwards 
moved to the Duwamish River. Its first products were military planes, since 
that was all for which there was any demand, but after the war, after a period 
of economic uncertainty, the company became one of the business fixtures of 
the state and grew and prospered with the development of aviation. 

In 1924 the state received a visit from the dirigible Shenandoah, which 
flew from Lakehurst, New Jersey, and back, returning by way of San Diego, 
for a total round trip of more than nine thousand miles. During the same 
summer, four army flyers took off from Seattle for a flight around the 
world. Although the commander of the expedition, Major Martin, crashed his 
plane in the Aleutians, the other three continued on and arrived back in Seattle 
in September, having flown around the world without hurrying in six months. 
The flight was made for scientific purposes, and was not intended as a race 
against time. Major Martin survived the crash, but he was ill-starred, as later 
he was to be in command of aviation unit at Pearl Harbor on the famous “day 
of infamy.” Most indicative, however, of the advances made in transportation in 
the life time of a single individual was the trip made by Ezra Meeker, who 
flew from Seattle to Dayton, Ohio, covering in three days the distance that 
had taken him more than that many months when he followed the Oregon 
Trail with an ox-team seventy years before. 

The state of Washington pioneered in one bit of aviation, and this was in 
the development of air mail. In 1919, the idea of flying mail from Seattle to 
Victoria, where it could be placed on Pacific liners bound for the Orient, 
and picking up mail for Seattle on liners just in from the Far East, occurred to 
a former military aviator, Eddie Hubbard, the conqueror of the dreaded “spin,” 
and he discussed the idea with William Boeing. On March 3, 1919, the two 
of them carried a pouch of letters from Vancouver BaG@stoweattlevassa: test, 
and on October 15, 1920 the first contract international) air mail route was 
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pioneered between Seattle and Victoria, and the contract awarded to Hubbard, 
who used a Boeing B-1 flying boat) for the purpose. In 1926, the Pacific Air 
Transport started service from Seattle to Los Angeles and return, and the 
Varney Air Lines also began operations, flying the mail between Pasco, 
Washington, and Elko, Nevada, where it connected with the line to the 
east.24 

The by-election of 1922 brought somewhat of a shock to the Republi- 
can party which had become accustomed; to easy victories and to controlling 
all of the state offices, and with the exception of the renegade Fifth District, 
the national ones as well. Asi a result they were not at all prepared for what 
happened, although in view of the danger signals flying so prominently two 
years before they should have been. From thi vantage point in time, the 
wonder is that the distaster was not greater. There was still a great deal of 
economic and social unrest, particularly in the agricultural regions of the 
state, as the shift from a war to a peace time economy had been made, but for 
some reason the Republicans refused to take it seriously. In the primary election 
everything had apparently gone according to form, all of the incumbent Re- 
publican, Congressmen having been renominated, although there were some 
symptoms of unrest among the voters. Thus in the First District Phillip 
‘Tindall had given John F. Milley a real fight before going down to defeat by 
a majority of about three thousand votes, but this was explained as being due 
to the personal popularity of Mr. Tindall, who had also made an illustrious war 
record. Also in the Second District Lindley Hadley had had a real fight, his 
vote being considerably less than that cast for his two opponents combined. 
In the Third, Fourth, and Fifth districts, Albert Johnson, John W. Summers, 
and J. Stanley Webster had won re-nomination by large majorities with only 
token opposition. For the Senate the veteran Miles Poindexter had been renomi- 
nated after a campaign which demonstrated that he was by no means as popu- 
lar as formerly. He had five opponents in the primary, including George B. 
Lamping, who had the support of the veterans, and who received 56,189 
votes. Austin E. Griffiths, former Progressive, who had been Chief of Police in 
Seattle, and who was often becoming a candidate for some office or other, had 
polled 23,257 votes, which was 298 fewer than received by Mrs. Frances C. 
Axtell, who had previously been the Democratic and Farmer-Labor candidate 
for Congress in the First District, and was now running for a seat in the Senate 
as a Republican! The combined vote of his five opponents was well in excess of 
the total of 84,695 ballots received by Senator Poindexter. 

But if the storm signals were flying for the Republicans, the situation con- 
fronting the Democrats appeared to be even worse, for they seemed to be 
almost a party without hope and merely going through the motions out of a 
respect for the appearance of things, or from force of habit. Judging from the 
size of the primary vote not many persons were willing to admit that they were 
Democrats. In the First District their candidate, Edgar C. Snyder, had received 
only 1380 votes, while in the Second, Fred A. Clise won the right to oppose 
Congressman Hadley by defeating Minerva Troy for the nomination by a vote 
of 952 to 878! To such low estate had Democratic registration fallen. In the 
Third District no Democrat had even bothered to file; in the Fourth Charles R. 
Hill was unopposed, and in the Fifth, Sam B. Hill won the nomination over 
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Fred Schade. For the Senatorship, Clarence C. Dill, of Spokane, whose opposi- 
tion to the declaration of war on Germany in 1917 had brought about his defeat 
for re-election to the House of Representatives and his retirement to private 
life, easily won the nomination, defeating his principal opponent, James C. 
Longstreet, by a margin of about four to one. 

In the general election all of the incumbent Republican Congressmen were 
returned to office, and only in the Fifth District was the vote at all close. Here 
J. Stanley Webster won over Sam B. Hill, 26,982 votes to 24,810, while the 
Farmer-Labor candidate Harry J. Vaughn had 3,005 votes. Since few who voted 
for Vaughn would probably have voted for Webster, it may safely be said 
that Vaughn’s vote was at Hill’s expense, and that in an undivided vote, or an 
even contest between the two candidates, Hill would probably have won. In 
the First and Second districts Miller and Hadley had little trouble, in the 
Fourth Summers won rather easily, but in the Third District the Farmer-Labor 
candidate, J. M. Phillips, picked up some fourteen thousand votes against Al- 
bert Johnson. But here the Democrats had no candidate, so the vote is not as 
significant as it would seem at first glance. 

The Senate race was an entirely different story, for here Clarence C. Dill 
defeated the incumbent Miles Poindexter in a relatively close contest, 130,375 to 
126,556, in one of the most startling upsets in the political history of the state, 
when it is remembered that James A. Duncan, running on the Farmer-Labor 
ticket, polled 35,352 votes. David Burgess, the Socialist Labor candidate, had 
acquired 1,905 votes, and Frans Bostrom, running as the candidate of the 
Work party, 489. These votes would probably have otherwise gone to Mr. 
Dill. They make the final result all the more remarkable since the protest vote, 
or the liberal vote, whichever one chooses to call it, had been split, and yet 
the liberal candidate had won. Although there were some political wiseacres who 
claimed to have forseen the result two weeks before the election, most of 
them had remained discreetly silent about it, and to most people it came as a 
rather stunning surpise. There were many explanations and rationalizations of 
what had happened, the most sensible being that more voters had preferred Mr. 
Dill to Mr. Poindexter. In the final result, however, there were many factors at 
work. The result was due to a complex of currents that criss-crossed in bewilder- 
ing fashion, and even today rather defy analysis. The crisis in agriculture which 
had begun the year before certainly affected the vote in eastern Washington, 
and the Teapot Dome Scandal probably had an effect. Also there is the fact that 
Mr. Dill had a great deal of personal popularity throughout the state, where he 
was known as a liberal, while Mr. Poindexter was viewed by many as a hard- 
shelled reactionary. This was also the period of revisionism concerning the 
guilt of World War I, many were coming to the conclusion that we never 
should have entered it, and Dill’s courageous stand against our declaration of 
war probably won him many votes. In any event the election did mark the 
re-emergence on the state political scene of one of its most controversial and 
colorful figures who was destined to maintain that reputation in the years that 
lay ahead. In it the state also gave another illustration of its political independence 
and unpredictability. Senator Poindexter, following the expiration of the term 
for which he was elected, was given a “lame-duck” appointment to the diplo- 
matic corps, being named Minister to Peru by President Harding, a position 
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that he filled with credit for several years, returning to again seek his seat in 
the Senate six years later, again without success. 

The election of 1924 proved to be much less than spectacular. ‘The Republi- 
cans, who only a few months before had been considering the nomination of 
some one other than Coolidge for Vice President because of his lack of ‘‘color,” 
now proceeded to nominate that same individual for President with an enthusi- 
asm that was almost overwhelming and “Keep Cool with Coolidge” became the 
accepted slogan of the day. In those days it was said of the Democrats that if 
the Republicans did not beat them, they would beat themselves, and that in 
times of national crisis you could always depend on the Democratic party to 
do the wrong thing. After a bitter convention battle between William G. Mc- 
Adoo and Alfred E. Smith, who had made an outstanding record as Governor of 
New York, and either of whom if nominated would have stood an excellent 
chance of being elected, the nomination went to John W. Davis, a corporation 
lawyer of New York. Both the “dry” wing of the party, who supported Mc- 
Adoo, and the “wets” who supported Smith, were perfectly willing to allow 
the party to go down to defeat rather than nominate the other, and that is 
precisely what happened. For Vice President they nominated Charles W. Bryan 
of Nebraska, a younger brother of the “Great Commoner.” The choice of Mr. 
Davis was almost certain to frighten off any liberals who might otherwise be 
inclined to support the party, while that of Mr. Bryan would discourage the 
conservatives, so that it is difficult to see from what classes of the population the 
Democrats expected to secure their support. The Progressive party, feeling that 
the voter had no real choice between Coolidge and Davis, since both repre- 
sented the conservative view, put a ticket in the field, nominating Robert M. 
LaFollette for the Presidency, and Senator Burton K. Wheeler of Montana for 
the office of Vice President. 

On the local level a full slate of state officers were to be chosen, as well 
as five representatives to Congress. In the Fifth District a special election had 
been held in 1923 to fill the unexpired term of J. Stanley Webster, who had 
resigned in order to accept an appointment to the Federal Bench. In the 
Republican primary Charles E. Myers had defeated Thomas Corkery by seven 
votes, one of the narrowest margins in history, Myers having 3,999 while 
Corkery received 3,992. Another candidate, Maurice Smith, who had been a 
member of the posse that brought Harry Tracy to justice and is generally 
credited with having fired the shot that disabled that notorious outlaw, re- 
ceived 3,440 votes, while Miss Reba J. Hurn, a prominent woman member 
of the Spokane bar, garnered 2,171 votes. Three other candidates received a few 
hundred votes each. In the Democratic contest Sam B. Hill swamped H. C. 
Harris, 4,634 to 399. Despite the apparent overwhelming Republican voter 
strength, in the General Election in September, Hill defeated Myers in another 
closely contested race, the vote being 18,953 to 18,180. 

In the Republican primary of 1924 all of the Republican Congressional 
incumbents won renomination with comparative ease, while in the Fifth 
District, J. Edward Ferguson defeated Tom Corkery—who was becoming a 
constant loser—for the honor of attempting to unseat Mr. Hill, who had been 
renominated by his party without opposition. In the other districts Democratic 
standard bearers were David J. Williams in the First, Lloyd Black in the 
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Second, Everett B. Griggs in the Third, and H. C. Bohlke in the Fourth. All 
except Black had been unopposed, and he had won his nomination with com- 
parative ease. 

In the gubernatorial race, the contest was felt to be wide open, with the 
result that fourteen candidates filed for that office, ten on the Republican and 
four on the Democratic ticket. The Republican nomination went to Roland H. 
Hartley, wealthy Everett lumberman, who had sought the office several times 
and who was nothing if not persistent. But at that he barely defeated E. L. 
French for the nomination, being less than two thousand votes ahead. Hartley 
had 58,705 votes while Mr. French received 56,936. The next highest vote was 
33,140 for Edward Clifford. Of the others only W. H. Paulhamus, George B. 
Lamping, William J. Coyle and Thomas P. Revelle, had any appreciable sup- 
port. The Democratic vote was another story, for here the nomination went to 
Ben F. Hill with a total of 7,753 votes, which was over a thousand less than the 
number received by Thomas P. Revelle who had run seventh in the Republican 
contest. Behind Hill was Walter J. Robinson, with 6,568, while Edward T. 
Mathes and E. F. Blaine were also in the category of “also rans.” For the position 
of Lieutenant Governor the Republicans nominated W. Lou Johnson over Adam 
Beeler, while William R. Lee won the Democratic nomination unopposed. The 
Farmer-Labor party, which was supporting the national Progessive ticket of 
LaFollette and Wheeler, put a partial state ticket in the field, naming J. R. 
Oman for Governor, and Elihu Bowles for Lieutenant Governor. In the Fourth 
Congressional District they named Knute Hill to run against the veteran John 
W. Summers. 

The General Election in November was notable for a number of things. 
Except for the Fifth Congressional District, where Sam B. Hill, with 36,844, 
defeated J. Edward Ferguson with 35,815, all of the Republicans won. In the 
Presidential race, Coolidge easily carried the state, but the size of the Pro- 
gressive vote was indicative of the deep-seated unrest that was prevalent 
throughout the state. The electoral vote of the Republicans was approximately 
218,000, that of the Progressives 150,000, and that of the Democrats only 
42,000. The American Party candidate received approximately 6,000 electoral 
votes, the Socialist Labor 950, and the Workers’ Party of America, 750. In this 
election Mrs. Samuel G. Cosgrove, widow of the former Governor, who was 
one of the Republican electors, received the highest vote cast for any elector, 
more than two hundred thousand. In the Fourth District Knute Hill, the 
Farmer-Labor candidate, received only 7,380 votes as against 37,008 for the 
Republican candidate Summers. In the gubernatorial contest, Hartley won easily 
with a substantial majority over the combined vote of his two opponents, and 
for Lieutenant Governor W. Lou Johnson had an even more substantial majori- 
ty over his two opponents in a contest in which thousands of voters failed to 
take the trouble to register their choice. All of the minor state offices also went 
to the Republican aspirants. 

Three initiative measures submitted to a popular vote of the people at 
this election are also of interest. Initiative Number 49 would have compelled all 
children between seven and sixteen years of age to attend public school. It 
was naturally subject to the opposition of many religious groups and was de- 
feated by a large majority. But an even larger majority was rolled up against 
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Initiative Number 50 which would have imposed a forty mill tax limit. Also 
going down to defeat was the proposal to authorize cities and towns to pur- 
chase, sell, and dispose of electric current inside and outside their corporate 
limits, the vote being 139,492 for the measure and 217,393 opposed. Although 
legislation similar to these last two measures was subsequently enacted by the 
voters of the state and by initiative procedure, it is not without interest to note 
the reception that was accorded them when they were first proposed. 

In his First Inaugural Address of January 14, 1925, Governor Hartley de- 
voted a great deal of attention to the subject of taxes and the expense of running 
the government.?? He considered that there was entirely too much government 
and that the task of reducing its cost was the principal problem that confronted 
him. It was his belief that the government interfered too much in the daily 
life of the individual and he proposed to correct this deficiency by applying 
“the simple standards of plain business” to the affairs of the state, although 
admitting that he knew in advance that such a course of action would be opposed 
by both sectional and occupational groups. Declaring that “we are too much 
governed,” he added that the nation and state were both drifting into a 
dangerous paternalism, “submerging the self-reliance of the citizen and weak- 
ening the responsibility” of the average individual, as the powers of govern- 
ment were multiplied and their sphere widened. He felt that the problem of 
taxation was the greatest and the gravest that confronted the state and nation, 
so much so that he felt that taxation was the great unsolved problem of 
government. He rightly called attention to the fact that shifting the burden 
of taxation was not to be confused with lightening it. This was the tone 
of almost all of Governor Hartley’s official pronouncements. Throughout them 
he talked as though he were the sole defender of the average citizen against 
the financial exactions of a rapacious bureaucracy. 

He advocated a “pay as you go” highway program in addition to much 
more stringent budget requirements. He also devoted a great deal of attention 
to the cost of public education, and advocated that the increasing expense 
involved be given careful attention by the legislature. Throughout his entire 
message there runs a tone of extreme conservatism, which his opponents char- 
acterized as reactionary. It must be admitted that there was an unwillingness, 
or perhaps an inability, to grasp the fact that the world had moved ahead, and 
that the state and nation were no longer operating under conditions such as 
had prevailed during the Civil War, that educational practice had gone beyond 
the days of “the little red schoolhouse” and that progress was an accomplish- 
ment as well as a word. As a lumberman he could naturally be expected to 
stress a sound program of reforestation, especially since lumbering had been 
the principal industry of the region since very early days, and a continuous 
supply of timber was believed essential to the continued prosperity of the 
state. He also recommended—and this recommendation was followed—that the 
legislature not ratify the Twentieth or Child Labor amendment to the con- 
stitution of the United States, since it constituted a radical departure from the 
principles on which the Federal government was established. After the legisla- 
ture had been in session only a short time, Governor Hartley requested that it 
adjourn to meet again in the fall, and in this way give him an opportunity to 
study the needs of the state, and to make more intelligent recommendations 
for the consideration of the legislative body. 
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This the legislature did, but only a few weeks after re-convening in 
November, that body and the Governor came into a head-on conflict over the 
methods of disposing of the public lands of the state, especially the timber 
lands. The Governor inferred at least that in the past certain practices had 
been followed which did not admit of too close scrutiny as to their legality. 
He indicated particularly that there had been a lack of competitive bidding 
which had resulted in considerable losses to the state. The Legislature ap- 
pointed a committee to investigate the entire matter, but the Governor refused 
an invitation to appear before the committee since he felt that its personnel 
was such as to cause him to doubt the worth-whileness of any work that it 
might accomplish. While the report on the committee was rather inconclusive, 
it failed to find any evidence of any striking irregularities since most of the 
specific complaints that had been made had been explained satisfactorily.* 
But the actions of the committee did lead to a serious split in the Republican 
party, a division which was never completely healed and which was further 
intensified by the Suzzalo affair. 

Henry Suzzalo had become president of the University of Washington 
in September, 1915, having been elected to that position the previous June. 
A graduate of San Jose ‘Normal School and Stanford University, with ad- 
vanced degrees from Columbia University, he had been Professor of Education 
at the last named institution at the time of his selection as President of the 
University. Of Jugoslav ancestry—not Italian as is often believed—he had 
incurred the opposition of some nativist citizens of the state at the very be- 
ginning because of his “foreign sounding” name. They professed to be unable 
to understand why the Board of Regents could not have selected someone 
with an American name, conveniently forgetting that the only true American 
names are those of the Indians, and that all others are equally “foreign-sound- 
ing.” In the course of their dispute Governor Hartley referred to President 
Suzzalo as a foreigner, oblivious of the fact that the University President had 
been born in San Francisco, while the Governor’s birthplace was listed as 
New Brunswick, Canada. But most of the protests had been silenced by the 
very real leadership that Dr. Suzzalo had given the University, and by the 
impetus that that leadership had given to the development of education 
throughout the state. As the years passed and the University of Washington 
began to develop a national reputation as an outstanding educational institution 
the stature of its president naturally increased with that of the University. 
Not only did President Suzzalo develop a reputation as an educational adminis- 
trator but he also began to participate in public service activities outside the 
field of education. i 

In 1915 the enrollment at the University was in the neighborhood of three 
thousand students; by 1919 it had more than doubled and although a large 
part of the increase was due to the influx of ex-service men following World 
War I, there was no doubt that the prestige of the University had increased 
along with the gain in enrollment. To the credit of the Suzzalo administration 
also was the construction of a large number of permanent buildings of uniform 
architecture, and placed on the campus in accordance with an overall plan. 
These largely replaced the temporary structures which had been inherited from 
the Alaska-Yukon Pacific Exposition, and which had proven more of a liability 
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than an asset. President Suzzalo had also taken a prominent part in war-time 
activities, and had instituted a program of co-operation between the university 
and the various industries of the state. One result of this co-operation had 
been the establishment of the only College of Fisheries in the United States. 
This addition was almost entirely the result of the activity of Mr. Miller 
Freeman, Seattle publisher and one of the state’s outstanding citizens. His 
natural modesty and willingness to remain in the background while others 
took the credit, have resulted in his not being accorded the honors that he so 
richly deserved. On the personal side Dr. Suzzalo was Vice-President of the 
National Parks Association, a member of the Institute of International Educa- 
tion, and an elector of the Hall of Fame, to mention only a few of his honors 
and distinctions. In 1919 his salary as President of the university was twelve 
thousand dollars a year and he reportedly had been offered more than twice 
that amount by the University of Pittsburgh. As a result the Board of Regents 
in 1922 raised his salary fifty per cent, bringing his yearly remuneration to 
eighteen thousand dollars. There was a great deal of adverse comment and 
criticism of this step at the time, coming from many persons who felt that the 
amount was excessive. 

President Suzzalo had made many friends throughout the state but he had 
also made his share of enemies, and among the latter was Roland H. Hartley, 
of Everett, and almost as soon as the latter’s political ambitions became known, 
it was whispered that his election to the governorship would mean trouble for 
Suzzalo and a shake-up in the affairs of the university. The differences be- 
tween the two men were said to date back to World War I days when 
Suzzalo, as chairman of the National Defense Council, had cast the deciding 
vote in favor of an eight-hour day in the logging camps of the northwest. 
This was opposed by the lumbermen, of whom Hartley was a leader, but 
the decision stood and from that day on Hartley is said to have held a grudge 
against the president of the university. 

It was accordingly no surprise when on October 4, 1926, the University 
Board of Regents demanded the resignation of Dr. Suzzalo. The basis of their 
demand was the statement that politics should occupy a less prominent place 
in the president’s office, although they declared that they recognized and ap- 
preciated Dr. Suzzalo’s service in the field of education. In speeches delivered 
in various parts of the state, the Governor had accused President Suzzalo of 
taking trips for political purposes at the expense of the state, and the president 
had made no reply to the allegations. The two men were also known to have 
clashed over finances, and over certain changes in the educational system which 
the Governor had suggested. 

The Board of Regents, which consisted of Messrs. A. H. B. Jordan, of 
Lowell, Sidney Lewis, of Clear Lake, Roscoe Balch, of Spokane, Paul H. 
Johns, of Tacoma, J. M. Perry, of Yakima, J. T. Heffernan, of Seattle, and 
Mrs. Ruth Karr McKee, of Longview, were mostly Hartley appointees, only 
the two last named being holdovers. At the time it was known that the 
Governor had been in Seattle a few days before, and had conferred with 
several persons. On the morning of October 4, the regents met on the campus 
of the university, and it was noted that four of them arrived together. Presi- 
dent Suzzalo and several other administrative officers were present at the 
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meeting. A motion to go into executive session was put by Mr. Lewis, but 
despite the objection of Mr. Heffernan that it was unnecessary, the motion 
carried five to two, only Mr. Heffernan and Mrs. McKee voting against it. 
President Suzzalo and the others then left, and waited in an adjoining room. 
The Board then proceeded to adopt by the same five to two vote, a demand 
for the resignation of President Suzzalo. Afterwards, in talking with the 
reporters, Mrs. McKee was reported as being on the verge of tears, while 
Mr. Heffernan was righteously indignant, declaring that the other five members 
had come to the meeting determined to dismiss the president, and that nothing 
could dissuade them. President Suzzalo himself made no comment. Mr. Heffer- 
nan resigned at the close of the meeting, and Mrs. McKee took the same action 
shortly afterwards in a letter to the Governor which is a masterpiece as an 
expression of indignation, and as a statement of the proper function of ap- 
pointive officials. She pointed out that no charges had been made against Presi- 
dent Suzzalo, that he had not been given a hearing, and expressed her un- 
willingness to work any longer in an atmosphere of political expediency. 

An immediate public outburst greeted the news of President Suzzalo’s 
dismissal. The Board of Regents was declared to be a group of “trained seals” 
abjectly obeying the orders of their trainer, the Governor. The Board’s action 
was denounced by William M. Short, the President of the Washington State 
Federation of Labor, as being due to “the Governor’s insatiable hatred of the 
University of Washington and education generally and his determination to 
subordinate education and every other asset of the people to his own personal 
and political interests and his unbridled prejudices,” while the Reverend Mark 
A. Matthews called the action of the Board, “a crime against the University.” 
In defense of the action Paul H. Johns of the Board of Regents said that it 
was motivated by “discord between the University administration and some 
of the faculty,” while Governor Hartley declared that he had had nothing to 
do with the dismissal, and said that statements to the effect that he held a 
grudge against President Suzzalo because of the eight hour day controversy 
were “untrue in any detail, false and misleading.” 

Editorially, the Seattle Times, which, although a Republican paper, was 
anti-Hartley, prophecied that the Governor would leave that office “the most 
despised man in the State of Washington,” and expressed the hope that his 
departure could be hastened by recall or impeachment. The Tacoma News- 
Tribune called the dismissal, “the blind action of a dictator” thus implying 
that the order for President Suzzalo’s dismissal had come direct from the 
Governor’s office, which was probably the impression that most people had. 
The Wenatchee World urged that the Governor be recalled, and there were 
reports of the wholesale “cutting” of classes by students at the university, 
and talk of picketing the campus in protest. 

It remained for the Bellingham Reveille to call attention to the fact that 
public opinion was not entirely anti-Hartley and that many persons agreed 
with the dismissal although some might deplore the way in which it was done. 
It is doubtless true that there many persons, including some in educational 
circles, who felt that the departure of President Suzzalo was in the best 
interests of the university. This was shown by the fact that at a meeting 
of the university faculty, a motion criticizing the action of the Board of 
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Regents failed for want of a second! An attempt by an outside professional 
organization to enter the controversy, and investigate the dismissal was re- 
buffed by the faculty. For this failure of the teaching personnel to support 
their chief administrative leader there were several reasons. Many of the 
President’s actions had been viewed as arbitrary; there had, for instance, been 
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a controversy over the location of the four white columns preserved from 
the original building of the Territorial University, and the President’s decision 
in the matter was felt, by some, to be high-handed. But the most important 
criticism had to do with salary. While President Suzzalo’s remuneration was 
extremely high, judged by the standards of that day, those of the teaching staff 
were equally low, and the university had lost many distinguished scholars 
to other institutions because of this. When the legislature appropriated money 
for salary increases, the President had used the money to hire additional faculty 
members on the assertion that they were made necessary by an increasing 
enrollment. President Suzzalo was also accused of extreme favoritism in his 
granting of salary increases, and in making promotions and appointments. This 
failure of the faculty to support him was also reflected in divided opinions 
among the alumni, some of whom felt that the president had received what 
he richly deserved. Others agreed, but felt that he had not received his dis- 
missal soon enough. For these reasons “the Suzzalo affair” in the end proved 
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to be largely a tempest in a teapot. The storm ultimately blew over, and 
while it left many scars, had few tangible results. 

The affair certainly played little part in the political picture of the state. 
The election of 1926, which had taken place before the incident occurred, only 
furnished further proof of the continued Republican domination of the state. 
With a Senator and five Congressmen to be elected the incumbent had been 
returned in every instance, which offered some consolation to the Democrats 
since they managed to retain control of the Fifth District. For the Senate, 
the Republicans nominated the veteran Wesley L. Jones, who hardly bothered 
to campaign and yet received 133,893 votes against 43,611 for Austin E. 
Griffiths, and 29,073 for Frank Hammond. On the Democratic ticket a new- 
comer to state politics, A. Scott Bullitt, won the nomination from Cleveland 
Longstreet. Mr. Bullitt polled 9,523 votes, Mr. Longstreet 4,098, their com- 
bined vote being slightly more than one-third of that received by Mr. Ham- 
mond who had run third, and last, in the Republican primary. In the con- 
gressional races, the incumbents had either had no opposition or else had had 
no difficulty in winning re-nomination. In the Third and Fourth districts, 
no Democrat could apparently be induced to file, but in the First District 
John F. Miller was opposed by Stephen F. Chadwick and in the Second Frances 
Axtell had filed against Lindley Hadley. In the Fifth District Jack T. Fancher 
had defeated Albert F. True for the Republican nomination and the dubious 
distinction of opposing the very popular Democratic incumbent, Sam B. Hill, 
in the general election. The results were not at all startling, in fact they were 
what anyone with political “horse-sense” must have expected. In the First 
District Chadwick gave Miller a real race, being defeated by the narrow margin 
of 35,944 votes to 34,401. For this there were two explanations, Chadwick’s 
great personal popularity, and the fact that Miller, rightly or wrongly, had 
acquired the reputation of being somewhat of a “stuffed shirt.” For the 
Senate Jones defeated Bullitt, 164,130 votes to 148,783, in what many observers 
regarded as a test of the wet-dry sentiment in the state. J. L. Freeman, the 
Farmer-Labor candidate, and David Burgess, on the Socialist-Labor ticket, each 
polled slightly more than three thousand votes. In the Fourth District John 
W. Summers set some kind of a record when he polled 34,199 votes as against 
72 for May Ripley as a “write in” Independent candidate, while in the Fifth 
District Hill defeated Fancher, but by a narrower margin than anyone had 
expected. The reason for the triumph of the incumbents was fairly obvious, 
the state and the nation were in the middle of a period of unprecedented pros- 
perity, and there was no desire to change just for the sake of making a change. 

The campaign of 1928, being one in which a president was chosen, pro- 
duced more excitement. This was increased by President Coolidge’s statement 
that he did not “choose” to run. While theoretically this threw the Republi- 
can race wide open, there was actually very little doubt that the coveted 
nomination would go to Herbert Hoover, who had been Secretary of Com- 
merce in the Coolidge administration. For his running mate, the Republicans 
chose Senator Charles Curtis, of Kansas. On the Democratic side, that party, 
with a remarkable display of unanimity, or else because they were still ex- 
hausted from their epic battle of four years before, named Alfred E. Smith, 
former Governor of New York, on the first ballot. Smith was a wet, a Catholic, 
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and a member of Tammany Hall, all things that it was believed would be held 
against him by the average Americans voters. The Vice-Presidential nomination 
went to Joseph T. Robinson, of Arkansas, a Protestant and a dry, who came 
from a state that did not boast of a single large city. The issue of prohibition, 
a law that had proved unenforceable in Washington, as almost every where 
else in the nation, was sure to play a large part in the campaign and the 
Democratic leaders were apparently determined to test the strength of the 
repeal sentiment and see if they could win with a candidate who was not 
sympathetic to prohibition, and who was, moreover, known to be a member 
of a large city machine. 

On the state level, Senator C. C. Dill faced re-election, and the attempt 
to retire him to private life was made the paramount and all pervading issue 
in Republican circles. Miles Poindexter resigned as Minister to Peru to return 
to the state, and again enter the lists against his successful opponent of six 
years before. Austin E. Griffiths, whose supporters were undeterred by his 
repeated failures, also filed for the office. But the Republican party leadership 
did not feel that either of these candidates was sufficiently strong, so Judge 
Kenneth Mackintosh, viewed by many as the strongest candidate the party 
had, was induced to file, and when the votes were counted, he had won the 
nomination. In the congressional primary races there was only one surprise. 
Miller, Hadley, and Summers all won renomination in their districts with com- 
partively little trouble, but in the Third District, the erstwhile, very popular 
and almost invincible Albert Johnson, had the fight of his life in winning 
renomination over Homer T. Bone, 39,668 to 38,118 in a campaign which 
definitely marked the latter as a person to be reckoned with in future elections. 
In the Fifth District, for whatever it was worth, the Republican nomination 
went to Thomas Corkery who defeated Charles E. Meyers. For the Governor- 
ship, Roland H. Hartley, although still a controversial figure, won renomination 
rather easily, his vote exceeding that of his two opponents combined, so that 
the timber controversy and the Suzzalo affair had apparently not injured him 
to any considerable extent. The Republican nomination for Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor went to John A. Gellatly, of Wenatchee, out of a field of nine candi- 
dates which included Paul Houser, W. L. LaFollette, Jr., and Victor Zednick. 
It is a somewhat macabre thought that the large field seeking the nomination 
here may have been due to the fact that since the turn of the century no 
chief executive in the state had ever completed two full terms in office. There 
was one upset, that in the office of State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
where Noah Showalter of Cheney defeated the veteran Mrs. Josephine Corliss 
Preston for the Republican nomination, and since no Democrat had filed for 
the office, this nomination was equivalent to election. 

While not as spectacular as that of the Republicans, the Democratic pri- 
mary campaign was not entirely lacking in excitement. Apparently there 
were not many residents of the state who were willing to admit that they 
were Democrats, at least not to the extent of asking for a Democratic ballot, 
and only a few candidates had filed for the party nominations. Easy nomi- 
nation was won by Senator C. C. Dill, who defeated James Cleveland Long- 
street, but their combined vote was only 33,956, which was approximately 
13,000 less than Austin E. Griffiths had received in running third in the Re- 
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publican primary. In only one of the congressional districts was there even a 
contest for the nomination. In the First District Hugh Todd ran ahead of two 
opponents, Carl S. Halvorsen and John M. Boyle, Jr. In the Second District 
no Democrat even took the trouble to file. In the race for the gubernatorial 
nomination A. Scott Bullitt ran first in a field of four candidates, and for 
Lieutenant Governor Harry M. Westfall won the nomination, defeating Mrs. 
Belle Reeves by only a few hundred votes. 

In the general election it was the same old story. Out of a total of 596,888 
registered voters, some 518,713 went to the polls. On the national scene, Herbert 
Hoover easily carried the state, the electors pledged to Governor Smith run- 
ning ahead only in the lightly populated county of Ferry in eastern Washing- 
ton. In this election, the candidate of the Workers’ party, allegedly Communist, 
gathered slightly more than one thousand popular votes. For the Senate, Dill 
defeated Mackintosh in a fairly close race 261,524 to 227,415, while Alex 
Noral polled 666. Judge Mackintosh carried Asotin, Garfield, Columbia, Walla 
Walla, Chelan, Yakima, Cowlitz, Pacific, Thurston, King, San Juan, and What- 
com counties, some of them by only the narrowest margins. It is noticeable 
that of the three larger counties, King went for Mackintosh, but a majority 
of the voters in both Pierce and Spokane counties favored Senator Dill. In 
the congressional races all of the incumbents won as expected so that the 
state’s representation in the national capital remained unchanged. In the Fifth 
District, where the contest was the closest, Republican Thomas Corkery did 
not carry a single county. For Governor Hartley defeated Bullitt, much to 
the chagrin of the anti-Hartley men, who were inclined to vent their wrath 
on Bullitt since there were many who at least pretended to believe that Judge 
Chadwick, whom he had defeated in the primary, was the stronger candidate, 
and would have been able to defeat Hartley. But as an indication of the rather 
even strength displayed by Governor Hartley in all parts of the state, it 
should be noted that his opponent managed to secure a majority of the vote 
in only five counties, Cowlitz, Gray’s Harbor, Kittitas, Ferry and Lewis. For 
Lieutenant Governor John A. Gellatly won rather easily, and in the contest 
for Superintendent of Public Instruction, Noah Showalter received 337,739 
votes. He had no Democratic opposition, but thirteen scattering votes were 
written in for Mrs. Josephine Corliss Preston, former occupant of the office, 
who had been his opponent in the primary. 

The year 1929 witnessed the completion of the Great Northern Railway 
tunnel through the Cascade Mountains from Scenic to Berne, the longest tunnel 
on the North American continent and one of the really remarkable engineering 
accomplishments of the day. Construction of this tunnel, authorized by the 
board of directors on Thanksgiving Day, 1925, was the direct result of the 
Wellington tragedy of fifteen years before. The idea of a tunnel through the 
mountains at this lower level was an old idea, the engineer John F. Stevens 
seems to have felt in 1900 that it would some day be possible, and it had been 
talked about on many occasions. The possibility was actively explored in the 
years after 1910, but the outbreak of World War I, and governmental control 
of the railroads, had caused it to be indefinitely postponed. The possibilities 
of tunnels at several levels or elevations had been discussed, and in 1921 when 
the subject was revived the engineers found that much of the preliminary 
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work had been done. After a good deal of study a line was finally decided 
upon, and in late November, 1925, the contract was let to A. B. Guthrie and 
Company, with construction actually getting under way the following month. 
Work proceeded on several fronts at the same time. The projected tunnel 
was to pass under a small stream, known as Mill Creek, so a shaft was sunk 
from there to the proper level, which allowed two additional faces for con- 
struction. In addition to these four primary faces, a pioneer tunnel eight feet 
wide and nine feet high was pushed through the mountain some fifty feet south 
of the main shaft. Being of smaller dimensions it could be driven more rapidly 
than the main tunnel, and from it cross-cuts were made at regular intervals 
of about fifteen hundred feet to the line of the main tunnel, which brought 
other faces into operation. At one time 1,729 men were engaged in the actual 
tunneling operations. The pioneer tunnel also served as an artery for pipes 
carrying compressed air, for electric power lines, and a set of tracks used to 
carry workmen and supplies back and forth, and to bring out the excavated 
rock. It also served to drain the water from the main tunnel, a function that 
it will continue to perform indefinitely. Work was carried on in three eight- 
hour shifts, around the clock, seven days a week, and several records in tunnel 
construction were set. In spite of many obstacles, including in one place a 
flow of water of ten thousand gallons per minute, not a single eight hour shift 
was lost. So accurately was the engineering work done that when “the pioneer 
headings met, three thousand feet underground and four miles from the west 
portal, the lines as carried in from the two ends were only seven inches apart, 
with a difference in elevation of only nine inches, and a distance in calculated 
and actual distance of only twelve inches.” Completed on January 6, 1929, 
and officially opened on the twelfth of that month when the first train passed 
through, the tunnel is 7.79 miles in length, is arrow straight and has a grade 
of 1.56 descending from east to west. While cut for the most part through 
solid granite it has been completely lined with concrete as a further protection 
against falling rock. Its completion meant the relocation of about forty-three 
miles of main line between Peshastin and Scenic, and made possible the aban- 
donment of nearly twelve miles of tunnels and snowsheds, as well as forty- 
three miles of steep and winding mountain trackage. Also resulting from the 
completion of the tunnel was the electrification of seventy-five miles of line 
between Skykomish and Wenatchee. The total cost of construction was 
twenty-five million dollars, and it well deserved the tribute of President Hoover 
who declared that the construction of this tunnel “was more than an engineer- 
ing accomplishment” but was also “a constribution for all time to quickened 
and cheapened transportation” and “a contribution to better living for many 
hundreds of people.” 

This decade of the twenties also witnessed the ultimate attainment and 
the beginning of the decline of water transportation in the state. In 1851 
Olympia had been made a port of entry, and in November of the same year 
the first coasting license had been issued to the brig George Emery, Enoch 
Fowler, master. By the next year there were several sailing ships engaged 
in the trade between San Francisco, the Columbia River, and Puget Sound. 
In 1853 the first American steamer, the side-wheeler Fairy, appeared on the 
Sound, and the next year weekly mail service by steamboat was begun along the 
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Sound. The Major Tompkins was brought up from San Francisco to take over 
those duties, and made regular trips between Victoria and way ports. At 
this time it was said that the Pacific coast had become “a mecca for steam and 
sailing craft which could not have made a living elsewhere.” But conditions 
gradually improved both in the coast-wise service and in the accommodations 
provided on the Sound. In 1877 the Pacific Coast Steamship Company had 
been organized, and by 1889 there were many new and modern ships in 
service between the various ports on Puget Sound. It was not long after 
this that Joshua Green, then employed on the steamer Henry Bailey as purser, 
induced a number of his fellow employees and associates to join in form- 
ing the La Conner Trading and Navigation Company which operated its 
own ships and did a profitable business trading in hay and other farm com- 
modities in the various towns along the shores of Puget Sound, even pushing 
their craft up such rivers as the Skagit and Snohomish in quest of business. 

In 1867, when the United States acquired Alaska, the greater part of the 
trade of that territory was with San Francisco, although there were three 
vessels operating in the service between Seattle and Alaskan ports. The rush 
of population to the new territory in 1897 and 1898 turned the attention of 
the gold-seekers to the ports of Puget Sound, and Seattle almost overnight be- 
came the supply depot for this vast northern region. It was this that led a 
group of Seattle men headed by Charles Peabody to form the Alaska Steam- 
ship Company in 1897. Three years later, in 1900, the Northwestern Steam- 
ship Company came into being, and in 1904 the Alaska Pacific Navigation 
Company was organized. This latter concern, however, sold out to the North- 
western the following year, and in 1908 the Alaska Steamship Company and 
the Northwestern Steamship Company merged so that one company now 
offered service to all parts of Alaska on a year around basis.” In 1909 an arrange- 
ment was worked out between the La Conner Trading and Navigation Com- 
pany and the Alaska Steamship Company by which the Puget Sound Navigation 
Company was formed with Joshua Green as its president. This concern ac- 
quired several vessels from the Alaska Steamship Company, and later built or 
purchased a large number of other ships, the mere mention of the names of 
which, Kulshan, Sol Duc, Iroquois, Chippewa, Whatcom, and Flyer, among 
others, is enough to almost bring tears to the eyes of old timers on the Sound. 
This company continued to dominate navigation on Puget Sound until the last 
of the steamers succumbed to the increasing popularity of the automobile. 

But trade with Alaska was open territory, and that meant that any com- 
pany with enough money and sufficient courage might enter the trade, and an 
indication of its popularity as well as of hopes that turned to ashes, is to be 
found in the fact that in the years after 1867 more than sixty American com- 
panies, both large and small, have entered and withdrawn from the trade. 

In 1911 the Pacific Alaska Navigation Company was formed, and in 1916 
merged with the Pacific Coast Company to make the Pacific Steamship Com- 
pany, or the Admiral Line, as it was generally known, operating between 
Puget Sound and California ports, and also between Puget Sound and Alaska. 
All of these companies rendered valuable service during World War I and 
came out of that conflict somewhat worse off than when they entered it, having 
lost valuable ships to the government. ‘Ihe Admiral Line, however, acquired 
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possession of two former Hill liners, the Great Northern and the Northern 
Pacific. The first named was re-christened the H. F. Alexander after the presi- 
dent of the company, and placed on the run between Seattle and California, 
but the Northern Pacific was destroyed by fire shortly after its acquisition. 
The H. F. Alexander, which might be termed a luxury ship, made a round 
trip every week, and its departure from Seattle was made an occasion of some 
ceremony. I'wo other ships, both smaller and slower, the Emma Alexander and 
the Ruth Alexander were also placed on the California run. These ships, carry- 
ing both freight and passengers, did a considerable business during the early 
years of the twenties, but after 1924 other water competition, in the Nelson and 
McCormick steamship lines, entered the picture. These also had to compete for 
both passenger and freight business with the railroads which gradually improved 
their running time to where the ships could not meet it. And an even more for- 
midable rival had made its appearance, for in 1921 the first airplane passenger 
service had begun operating between Seattle and Vancouver, British Colum- 
bia. The shadows of the plane’s wings over a ship were as portentous as 
those of a hawk over a nest of ducks. Water transportation proved too slow 
for an age that was primarily interested in speed, and this, together with the 
ravages caused by rate-wars and strikes, gradually wore down the operating 
profits and forced the ships out of business. In 1930 the Robert Dollar inter- 
ests took over the Admiral Line, but reorganization was not enough and in 
1936 the business was suspended altogether.” 

Although conditions on the Alaska run were different, since there was 
an absence of competition, the companies engaging in it experienced a period 
of temporary prosperity immediately following the armistice, which proved 
to be only a prelude to decline. In 1923 the Northland Transportation Com- 
pany had entered the field. Ten years later, as part of the overall picture, the 
Admiral Line had dropped out, but its place was taken two years later by the 
Alaska Transport Company which operated to Southeastern Alaska. The de- 
pression hit these companies hard, but the years immediately preceding Ameri- 
can entrance into World War II witnessed a temporary revival. The story of 
the decline and almost complete collapse of the Alaskan shipping industry 
was to be deferred until later. : 

The story of the decline of ships and shipping was to be repeated on a 
smaller scale on Puget Sound. World War I had definitely established the 
predominance of the automobile, and although the little Sound steamers had 
experienced a brief hour of glory after the armistice, it was destined to be 
very brief. During that conflict both the Iroquois and Chippewa had served 
as training vessels for the United States Shipping Board, and afterwards had 
returned to their regular runs. But since most passengers became unwilling 
to travel without their automobiles, many steamers went into the shipyards 
after the war and were converted over to auto-ferries, or even into tug boats. 
As the shipping business declined still further others were broken up or 
burned to recover the metal in their hulls. The converted steamers were often 
in turn replaced by ferries especially constructed for the transportation of 
automobiles, and which resembled a boat much less than they did a contraption 
from outer space. In 1930 the Kulshan made its last trip on the Seattle-Ana- 
cortes-Bellingham run and the service between Seattle and Tacoma was sus- 
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pended at the end of the year.» The passing of the steamers symbolized the 
ending of an era, a period of life was passing in the night, with only a few 
old-timers to mourn its going, and a new world was coming into existence. 
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CHAPTER XXX 


The State During the Depression 


the great stock market crash, when the price of stocks on Wall 

Street tumbled in a veritable avalanche of selling. Within a week 

prices had declined to such an extent that over ten billion dollars had 
been lost by investors. Factories closed, workers were laid off or had their 
wages cut drastically, as business, uncertain of what lay ahead, tried to protect 
itself against as many eventualities as possible. For a few days panic literally 
swept the nation, since most Americans had labored under the delusion that 
prosperity would last forever; that the nation would never know another 
depression. The effects of the economic collapse moved from east to west 
and did not strike the State of Washington until somewhat later, but the blow, 
when it did come, was probably the greater for the delay. 

But the year saw several important developments and beginnings as well, 
many of them prophetic of greater and better things to come. A Russian air- 
plane, named The Land of the Soviets, reached Seattle from Alaska, having 
earlier flown over the north pole. On a scheduled trip around the world, it 
was the largest plane seen in the state up until then and was but a forerunner 
of trans-continental and international commercial air travel that was only 
a few years in the future. Also in this year the army corps of engineers began 
to seriously investigate the Columbia River as a source of hydro-electric power 
and as a source of supply for the water badly needed for irrigation. Here 
was the real beginning of the Grand Coulee Dam and the Columbia Basin 
Irrigation Project. 

Two American pilots, Nick Mamer and Art Walker, piloted their plane, 
which they had named Sun God to New York and back for a total distance 
of over six thousand miles, refueling it successfully in the air, to demonstrate 
conclusively that aviation was a means of transportation that had to be reck- 
oned with in the future. Although there were many who felt that the world 
was going to pieces about them, there were people who had time for more 
frivolous things. The University of Washington became involved in one of its 
perennial battles as to the calibre of the football coach, and as a result Enoch 
Bagshaw, who had himself succeeded “Stub” Allison when the latter experi- 
enced a dismal season, was fired and replaced by James Phelan who had won a 
considerable reputation at Purdue University. Of more than passing interest 
to the younger crowd, however, was the fact that the famous Rose Room 
of the Butler Hotel, where Victor Meyers had won his reputation as a band 
leader, was closed and padlocked.? 
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But the overall business picture continued to darken. Despite many 
optimistic prophecies from President Hoover to the effect that “prosperity 
is just around the corner,” the corner was somehow never reached. All over 
the nation banks crashed, bringing ruin to thousands of depositors. There were 
many who had the unpleasant experience of retiring for the night as persons of 
modest wealth and affluence, only to waken in the morning to find themselves 
veritable paupers. In Seattle and throughout the state in general most of 
the important banks held steady, and there were few failures, although far- 
sighted men realized that they could not maintain themselves indefinitely un- 
less the economic health of the state and nation improved. 

In 1930, the Fifteenth Census gave the state a total population of 1,563,396, 
of whom 884,539, or 56.6 per cent, were urban, and 678,857, or 43.4 per cent, 
rural. Of these the great majority were white, only 6,840 Negroes being listed, 
but they were urban in a proportion of about five to one. There were 35,457 
inhabitants of the state listed as “other” and these included 17,837 Japanese, 
11,353 Indians, 3,480 Filipinos, and 2,195 Chinese. There were also a few 
Mexicans, Koreans, Hawaiians and Hindus. Of the white 244,256 were of 
foreign birth. Of the various countries of origin, Canada easily led, French 
Canada having contributed 14,137 while the remainder of the Dominion was 
represented by 99,069 persons. 87,130 residents of the state had been born in 
Germany, 77,450 in Norway, and 76,843 in Sweden. England had contributed 
57,989 inhabitants to the state, while Scotland was represented by 21,811 and 
the Irish Free State by 25,433. One unusual feature was that Russia, Italy, and 
Finland, had each sent slightly more than 22,000 residents to the state. Of this 
total population, more than three-fourths of the males ten years and over were 
gainfully employed, and slightly more than one-fifth of the females. For the 
males the leading occupation was manufacturing, with agriculture second, and 
transportation third. The ratio of men to women was greatest in the fields of 
forestry, fishing, and the extraction of minerals, although a few women were 
engaged in each of these occupations. Women, as might have been expected, 
outnumbered men in the field of domestic and personal service, and also in 
professional service due to the large number of schoolteachers who were listed 
here. Unemployment was already a serious problem, being especially heavy 
in such fields as mining and the building trades. There was also a great deal of 
unemployment among sawmill workers, and in the field of domestic and 
personal service. Here, as elsewhere, it had struck first among the lowest skilled 
workers.’ 

Seattle continued to be the largest city in the state with 365,000 persons. 
Spokane was a poor second with 115,000, and Tacoma third with 106,000. 
Bellingham and Everett each had slightly more than 30,000 persons. King 
County was the most heavily populated in the state, with Pierce County second. 
Spokane County,. which was third, was the only heavily populated one east of the 
mountains, although Yakima and Snohomish counties were about equal. But 
the west side also had the lightest populated counties, Skamania, San Juan, and 
Wahkiakum all having fewer people than did Ferry County which was the 
lightest on the east side. Everywhere the twin problems of unemployment 
and relief were paramount. While the rural areas were slightly better off in 
this respect than were the cities, as they were less dependent upon the seasonal 
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industries such as lumbering and fishing which along with agriculture con- 
stituted so large a part of the employment reliance of the state. But even in 
the rural areas there was considerable distress since there was little or no 
market for what the farmer and the cattle-raiser had to sell. If the problem was 
of lesser intensity in the farming regions, there were also fewer people and 
less accumulated wealth with which to meet the problem that did exist. While 
there was little of the stark poverty that characterized the cities, such as bread 
lines and soup kitchens, there was hardship in the country that was just as 
distressing, where farmers burned wheat and corn for fuel since it did not 
pay the cost of transportation to town. In the cities people starved for want 
of that same wheat and corn. One of the big problems that confronted the 
farmer was that of raising the money necessary to pay off the mortgage, a 
mortgage which in many cases had been contracted earlier when the high 
prices paid for farm products had brought a great deal of marginal and sub- 
marginal land under cultivation, and created the beginnings of a “dust-bowl.” 
But at that there were many farm families who were self-sufficient to such 
an extent that they passed through the years of the depression, without being 
aware, other than by hearsay, that there was such a thing as a depression or 
recession abroad in the land. But the great majority were not so fortunate, and 
there was real distress in the rural and urban regions alike. 

The election of 1930 produced only one upset of any importance, the 
defeat of John F. Miller for the Republican nomination for Congressman in the 
First District. He was beaten by Ralph A. Horr, who then went on to defeat 
Charles G. Haefner in the general election. In the Second District Lindley 
H. Hadley had three opponents but won renomination. In the Third, Albert 
Johnson had run first in a field of five. Although neither of these two men 
had any opposition from the Democrats, the fact that so many votes were 
cast against them in the primaries was an indication that a political upheaval 
was in the making, and an open season on incumbents might not be far in the 
future. Both men had been very popular with their constituents, but in this 
election Hadley polled 20,295 while his three opponents combined received 
a total of 37,813, or almost twice as many votes. Johnson had done compara- 
tively better, receiving 37,338 ballots while his opponents had 41,393 among 
them. But of these 30,748 had gone to John McCutcheon, who observers 
believed might have beaten Johnson in a two-man race. In the Fourth District 
John W. Summers had had no opposition in either party, and in the Fifth, 
Sam B. Hill had easily won over T. W. Symons, Jr. 

The most important item before the voters at this election was Initiative 
Number 57, which provided for the reapportionment of the state legislature. 
Although the Constitution provided that this should be done at regular inter- 
vals, the legislature had neglected its constitutional duty, and by 1930 no one 
could truthfully say that representation in the legislature was according to 
population. In 1901 a reapportionment act had been passed, which provided 
that every county should have at least one representative. According to this 
the lower house of the legislature was to consist of 94 members, with a Senate 
of 42 members. Although Governor Rogers had strongly advocated reappor- 
tionment this bill failed to come up to his expectations and was vetoed, but 
the legislature then proceeded to pass it over the veto. In 1905 Benton County 
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was created, in 1909, Grant, and in 1911, Pend Oreille. Each was given one 
representative which raised the total number in the House to 97.* 

In the years between 1901 and 1930 the population of the state had in- 
creased enormously and disproportionately, the major part of the growth being 
in the counties west of the Cascades. Between 1920 and 1930 the proportion 
of increase had been four times as great in the western counties as it was in 
the eastern. The disparity in representation was fully recognized. The eastern 
counties carried a voice in state affairs far greater than their population justi- 
fied, and at almost every session of the legislature attempts to correct the 
prevailing inequities had been made. All of these failed owing to the opposition 
of the counties that would lose representation by the rectification. A politician 
seldom, if ever, votes himself out of a job, and few counties were willing 
to suffer a decrease in influence and prestige. Drastic action seemed to be called 
for and drastic action was taken. 

In the winter of 1929-1930, Dan Landon and E. B. Palmer, representatives 
from the city of Seattle, and James Taylor, the President of the Washington 
State Federation, along with several others, concocted a scheme by which 
they hoped to put an end to the prevailing inequity in representation and to 
bring about the redistricting of the state in spite of the reluctance of the 
legislature to act. Their scheme proposed to submit a redistricting initiative 
for a vote of the people. They took this action despite the fact that in the 
years since its adoption, the initiative had proved a poor instrument for se- 
curing legislative reform.’ In 1914, the first year of the new device, sixteen 
initiatives had been filed with the Secretary of State but only eight had ap- 
peared on the ballot, and of these only two had been adopted. These were 
the measures providing for state wide prohibition, and prohibiting the collect- 
ing of fees for securing employment. In 1922, an initiative repealing the poll 
tax had been adopted by vote of the people. Down to 1930, fifty-three different 
initiative measures had been filed, fourteen had appeared on the ballot, and 
only three had passed, which was not an encouraging record.® A further difficulty 
arose when the Attorney-General expressed doubt as to whether the initiative 
process could be used to bring about reapportionment, but in this he was 
over-ruled by the Supreme Court. The petitions when filed with the Secretary 
of State carried 54,611 signatures, only 4,611 more than the fifty thousand 
needed to assure the measure a place on the ballot. This bill increased the 
number of Senators from forty-two to forty-six and the number of representa- 
tives from ninety-seven to ninety-nine. Eastern Washington counties lost five 
representatives while the western part of the state gained seven. It has been 
pointed out that this was not strictly a reapportionment according to popula- 
tion since a number of counties were still over-represented, and the arrange- 
ment was to the advantage of eastern Washington and the small counties 
generally.’ 

Victory of reapportionment was one of the closest on record, being 116,436 
to 115,541, less than a one thousand majority. Most of the counties voted 
adversely. Against it were Adams, Asotin, Benton, Clallam, Clark, Columbia, 
Cowlitz, Douglas, Ferry, Garfield, Grant, Gray’s Harbor, Island, Jefferson, 
Klickitat, Lewis, Mason, Okanogan, Pacific, Pend Oreille, Pierce, San Juan, 
Skagit, Skamania, Snohomish, Spokane, Stevens, Thurston, Wahkiakum, Walla 
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Walla, and Whitman counties, while for it were Chelan, King, Kitsap, Kittitas, 
Whatcom, and Yakima counties. But the most startling thing was the great 
proportion of the electorate that failed to indicate a choice on the measure. In 
the election 360,087 voters went to the polls but only 232,077, or about two- 
thirds voted on this measure. In Whatcom County the vote was 3,914 for and 
3,888 against, or a majority of only twenty-six votes, although 14,583 voters 
participated in the election, in Okanogan County there were 1,366 votes for 
and 1,412 against, or a majority of forty-six against. But this was out of a 
total vote of 5,313. In Garfield County only 69 voted for and 707 against, out 
of 1,211 voters who went to the polls. The same situation existed elsewhere, 
King County had 51,323 votes for, and 15,721 against, out of a total vote of 
97:757, So a widespread apathy seemed to prevail. There was no very con- 
siderable demand for the new legislation.* 

Americans, in times of economic or social distress, as a rule turn to political 
action as a means of relief. It was as sure as anything could be when the 
Democratic Convention met in Chicago that the man they nominated would 
be the next President of the United States, which is one reason for the bitter- 
ness of the primary campaign. After his nomination, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
who had caught the imagination of the nation by his own courageous fight 
against the crippling disease of polio, campaigned actively throughout the 
country. In the already power-conscious Pacific northwest he struck a re- 
sponsive note by advocating government ownership and control of public 
utilities. One of the most persistent complaints against the existing order of 
things in the State of Washington was that the utility rates were too high, 
and that service was inadequate. 

Since, as in the case of the presidency, the Democratic nomination was 
conceded by most practical politicians as being almost equivalent to election, 
there was an unusual amount of interest taken in the primary gubernatorial 
campaign. On February 5, Clarence D. Martin, of Cheney, made a formal an- 
nouncement of his candidacy, although he had previously served notice that 
he would be in the race. This declaration seems to have been made only after 
a personal conversation with Frank Bell, of Ephrata, who was rumored to be 
seeking the position himself. Mr. Martin was hailed as one of the best business 
men in the state being “neither too rich nor too poor,” and with the possible 
exception of Sam Hill, the strongest candidate that the Democrats could put 
in the field, and the one most apt to give Governor Hartley the political 
vacation that he so richly deserved. In a statement as to why he aspired to be 
Governor, Mr. Martin said: ; 


1. Any man would be proud to be Governor of the state and he 
was not disposed to apologize for being of that mind since he had been 
born and spent his entire life in Washington. 

2. That he was grateful for the opportunity and the advantages that 
the state and its people had given him and that here was an opportunity 
to be of service in return. 

3. He felt that a Democrat should be elected as it was a lesson of 
history that no political party or faction ever reformed itself while in 
power and that a fresh enthusiasm and administration was needed to solve 
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the problems of the day. He pointed out that two other Democrats, 
Gov. John Rogers and Gov. Ernest Lister had served the state in critical 
times. Gov. Rogers had given the people of Washington “the barefoot 
schoolboy law” that was the basis of the common school system, and 
Gov. Lister had to his credit the formation and beginning of a highway 
program. Ihe need of the moment was a sound, equitable tax system, 
and he wanted the government to work out such a system. 

4. Political factionalism had become more important in Olympia than 
economic and social reforms. Government in his opinion was designed 
to be an agency of the people, but it was becoming a burden on them 
and was rapidly coming to the place where the people were an agency 
of the government. He wanted to reverse the trend. 

5. He felt that the state’s heritage of natural resources should be 
developed and utilized for the good of the commonwealth, and that water 
power resources in particular must be protected from exploitation by 
private interest and not allowed to be squandered by or diverted by 
special groups. 


He followed this a short time afterwards with a definite platform or pro- 
gram of the steps that he felt were necessary to a restoration of prosperity and 
good government. These included: 


1. The relief of unemployment, since the mass of the people must 
have the opportunity to earn a decent and an honest living. 

2. A reform of the banking system to protect depositors and restore 
confidence in the banks. 

3. A reconstruction of the tax system to relieve farm and city property 
of the crushing burden that they bore. 

4. A complete state-wide re-assessment to put all property on the tax 
rolls and at a fair valuation which would prevent all concessions to 
special interests. 

5. The revitalizing of the Commission of Public Works so as to serve 
the people and not the corporations, and provide lower rates on power, 
light, telephone service and transportation. 

6. Providing assistance to insure that farmers received a better price 
for their products. 

7- Reconstruction of the financial structure of the public school sys- 
tem and the protection of the schools of higher education from reactionary 
materialism. 

8. The protection of children as well as of the aged and the unemployed. 

9. The revision of the present highway system so as to provide for 
a more equitable use of funds. 


In his promise to put an end to the political bickering then going on in 
Olympia, Mr. Martin called attention to the fact that the Republican party 
in the state was divided into two warring factions, each of which was accusing 
the other of being dishonest, and that they were going to court to force 
records to be produced, records which in reality belonged to the people of: 
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the state, and he concluded, ‘That seems to be about all the party can show 
after its term of office.’ He suggested that the outside sources of revenue 
might include an income tax, and a levy on intangibles and on franchises. This 
would leave the income from real estate taxes to be used for local and county 
purposes. He also expressed the opinion that there was a great deal of _waste 
in running the government of the state which could very easily be eliminated. 
His declaration in favor of closer supervision of banking and of more adequate 
protection for the depositors, and the prevention of the directors of a bank making 
loans to themselves, had led to a whispering campaign concerning his connection 
with the closed American Bank of Spokane, of which he had formerly been a 
director. When these reports came to his attention Mr. Martin answered them 
publicly and openly, giving full details and naming names, and showing that 
he had had no connection with the matter. Despite his statement the rumors 
persisted during both the primary and general elections, but apparently af- 
fected few voters. The five Cheney precincts, whose voters had known him 
all of his life, gave him a total of 482 votes with only 23 against. 

In the primary the early returns from King County, where voting ma- 
chines were in use, gave Judge William H. Pemberton a seemingly overwhelm- 
ing lead for the Democratic nomination, but when the votes began to come in 
from the east side of the mountains, the picture changed completely and 
Martin went to the front and stayed there. The final count showed Martin 
receiving the nomination with a vote of 67,168 while his two principal op- 
ponents, Judge Pemberton and Lewis B. Schwellenbach, had 57,124 and 55,094. 
A fourth candidate, Frank R. Nicholas, who had not campaigned actively, 
trailed far behind, being able to gather only 5,557 votes. One other candidate, 
A. E. Judd, had withdrawn earlier and thrown his support to Martin. Although 
most political observers were of the opinion that Governor Roland H. Hartley, 
of Everett, who was approaching the end of his second term and who had 
achieved the distinction of being the first chief executive in the state to serve 
two complete terms, was unbeatable, and he campaigned actively for an un- 
precedented third term. He was upset in the primary by John A. Gellatly of 
Wenatchee. Mr. Gellatly, who was in the real estate and insurance business, 
was just completing a term as Lieutenant Governor, and had led the opposition 
to Hartley within his own party. The vote was 119,015 for Gellatly and 68,718 
for Hartley, while three other candidates, M. G. Tennant, Dell W. Thomas, 
and Glenn S. Corkery, trailed far behind. Once again many more Republican 
votes had been cast than Democratic although the disparity was not as great 
as previously. ; 

For the position of Lieutenant Governor, the Republican nomination went 
to Judson F. Falknor, and the Democratic to Victor A. Meyers. In each case 
there had been a field of seven candidates, the office being one of the most 
popular as far as filings were concerned. It was also believed to be of con- 
siderable importance in view of the mortality rate among previous governors 
of the state. Mr. Meyers, who had been the leader of a dance band at the 
old Butler Hotel in Seattle during prohibition days, had also waged a some- 
what comic opera campaign for mayor of Seattle. According to a widely cir- 
culated story he had intended to file for Governor only to discover that he 
could not afford the fee. He filed for the second position on the ticket when 
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he discovered that it was more within his means. In his campaign for mayor 
he had attracted nation-wide attention by his lampooning of professional poli- 
ticians. It was said that in this one campaign that he had “knocked the stuffing 
out of half of the stuffed shirts in Seattle,’ which if true would have been no 
mean accomplishment in itself. Back of Meyers’ buffoonery there was, how- 
ever, apparently a keen appreciation of some of the things that were wrong 
with the general economic and political situations, although he probably could 
not have formulated them in precise terms. His unorthodox clowning was 
merely a dramatic and effectual way of attracting attention to malignant condi- 
tions existing in the body politic. He advocated hostesses on the municipal 
streetcars, and free cracked ice on the “‘owl” cars, but he also promised economy 
in city government. He lampooned the politicians mercilessly by appearing 
in public draped in a sheet, in imitation of Mahatma Gandhi, and leading a 
goat, which might have been merely another way of saying that since the 
old nostrums had failed, why not try something new for a change. Or the 
campaign may have been intended largely as a joke to take the minds of the 
voters off of the more serious problems with which they were confronted. 
Most of the politicians seem to have regarded Meyers as a nuisance or worse, 
but they got the shock of their lives when he ran. sixth in a field of ten 
candidates, since it had been expected that he would receive no more than a 
few hundred votes, and these largely of the “crack-pot” variety. And from 
that day to this—(and in 1956 he was elected Secretary of State)— “Vic” 
Meyers has been a power and a personality to be reckoned with in Washing- 
ton State politics. The publicity that he received in the mayoralty campaign 
made his name a byword throughout the state and there is little doubt that it 
was in a very large measure responsible for his receiving the nomination for 
Lieutenant Governor. 

For the national offices the Republicans had nominated the incumbent 
Senator Wesley L. Jones for another term. But that something was seriously 
amiss was apparent from the fact that this veteran of the political wars, who 
had given almost a lifetime to the service of the state, had a real fight on his 
hands. In passing it might be noted that his headquarters were in charge 
of Roscoe “Torchy” Torrance, prominent University alumnus and still active 
in community affairs in Seattle and throughout the state. Although Jones 
defeated Adam Beeler, a Justice of the Supreme Court, by a vote of 118,249 
votes to 78,966, the contest was much closer than the vote would indicate. 
Beeler suffered from the handicap that he was not too well known, but in 
the northwestern part of the state where he was known he ran ahead of his 
veteran opponent, carrying King, Jefferson, Mason, Skagit, and San Juan 
counties. For the Congressional nomination in the First District, the Republi- 
cans chose John F. Miller, former Congressman, over Ralph Horr, the incum- 
bent. Two years before Horr had won the nomination from Miller; now the 
tables were reversed. In the Second District another battle-scarred veteran, 
Lindley H. Hadley, won over Payson Peterson and Frank Hammond, while 
in the Third, Albert Johnson had no Opposition. 

East of the mountains the Republicans of the Fourth District gave the 
nomination to the veteran John W. Summers over Oscar L. Boose and Chester 
C. Maxey. The last named, destined to a remarkable and meritorious career, 
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first as a professor of political science, and then as President of Whitman 
College, was an early example of the scholar in politics. In the Fifth District 
the nomination went to J. A. Drain, a “sticker-candidate,” and in the newly 
created Sixth District, west of the mountains, a part of Pierce and a part of 
King County, to John T. McCutcheon. All in all the Republican party pre- 
sented a very able slate of candidates. All of them were men of experience in 
public life, and of honesty and integrity, and on the assumption that nothing 
takes the place of experience, the party professed to believe that they could 
defeat any candidates that the Democrats might put in the field against them. 
But there were those at the time who realized that this was whistling in the 
dark, and how right they were only the future was to tell. 

For the Senate the Democrats nominated Homer T. Bone, who received 
98,094 votes as against 47,817 for his nearest opponent Stephen F. Chadwick. 
Other candidates were Lloyd Black, a former prosecuting attorney of Snoho- 
mish County and son of Judge W. W. Black, who received 20,623 votes, and 
Doctor Edwin J. Brown, a dentist who had served two somewhat turbulent 
terms as mayor of Seattle, during which time the city was “wide open,” and 
who now received 12,898 votes. The death of A. Scott Bullitt in April had 
removed him from the political picture and put an end to the Chadwick-Bul- 
litt feud. But Mr. Bone, labeled a “political hitchhiker” by his opponents, was 
accused of being a Socialist and had run for Congress on both the Republican 
and Farmer-Labor tickets. For Congressman in the First District, the nomi- 
nation went to Marion Zioncheck, a young Polish-American who had come 
up, in the very best American tradition, from the slums. At the University 
of Washington he had capitalized on the hostility and dislike of the Indepen- 
dents or Barbarians for the fraternity and sorority “Greeks” to such good ex- 
tent as to get himself elected President of the Associated Student Body. After 
a somewhat hectic administration during which he had his head shaved and 
was tossed fully clothed into Freshman Basin by indignant members of the 
football team, he graduated from Law School. After beginning the practice 
of law he gained further notoriety for himself by becoming involved in the 
campaign to recall Mayor Frank Edwards, who had displayed the bad judg- 
ment, especially in power conscious Seattle, in favoring private utilities at the 
expense of Seattle’s own municipality-owned City Light, and of discharging 
the latter’s popular manager J. D. Ross, who was no politician and who only 
wanted to be let alone. Robert H. Harlin became the new mayor, but the 
fight had given Marion Zioncheck a reputation. In the primary he won out 
in a field of six candidates, his opponents including J. Howard Payne, John C. 
Bowen, Hugh C. Todd, John B. Shorett, and Pauline T. Gregory. 

In the Second Congressional District, Mon C. Wallgren of Everett, won 
the nomination, defeating George F. Cotterill, E. J. Eagen and Charles A: 
Turner. In the Third District Martin F. Smith won out over Don C. Abel 
and in the Fourth Knute Hill was named over James A. Mitchell. In the Fifth 
District Sam Hill received the nomination, while in the Sixth Wesley Lloyd 
defeated George P. Fishburne. 

The general election was an avalanche for the Democrats, the Republicans 
were never even in the contest, a fact of which they had become well aware 
several weeks preceding the actual casting of the ballots. Nationally Franklin 
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Roosevelt won a sweeping victory with a popular majority of over six million 
votes, and carrying every state except six, four in New England and Pennsyl- 
vania and Delaware remaining in the Republican column. But in the State of 
Washington, although he carried it, Roosevelt ran behind Homer T. Bone 
and Clarence D. Martin, so that in this case at least there was no question of 
of anyone getting into office on the presidential coat tails. Roosevelt’s majority 
in the state was 144,615 which was about one hundred votes less than Martin’s 
margin over John Gellatly. 
For Governor the popular vote read: 


Clarence D. Martin (Democrat) 352,215 
John A. Gellatly (Republican) 207,497 
L. C. Hicks (Liberty) 41,710 
John F. McKay (Socialist) 9,987 


In addition candidates of the Communist and Socialist Labor parties received 
scattering votes, and Maslin Meade, running as an Independent, polled 378 
votes. The extent of the Democratic landslide is apparent in the fact that 
Gellatly carried only two counties, Skamania and his own county of Chelan. 
In some of the others the vote was close, for instance Martin carried Wahkia- 
kum County by seven votes and San Juan by five. 

For Senator, the leading candidates received popular votes as follows: 


Homer T. Bone (Democrat) 365,939 
Wesley L. Jones (Republican) 197,450 
Frederick Burch (Liberty) 28,859 


Candidates on the Socialist and Communist tickets each received a few thousand 
votes. Bone not only received a larger total of votes than did Martin but he 
carried every county in the state. Senator Jones, who had served in the 
national capital since before the turn of the century, died shortly after the 
election, his death probably being hastened by this illustration of the ingratitude 
of republics. 

All of the Democratic candidates for Congress were elected, Marion 
Zioncheck defeating John F. Miller by a vote of 80,665 to 62,283, while 
Mon C. Wallgren triumphed over Lindley Hadley 49,002 to 30,780. The 
erstwhile and very popular Hadley managed to carry only one county in his 
district, that of San Juan. The Third District saw a relatively close contest, 
Albert Johnson losing out to Martin F. Smith by a vote of 38,713 to 28,397 
with many of the county contests being close. In the Fourth District, John 
W. Summers lost to Knute Hill by a matter of between nine and ten thousand 
votes. In the Fifth, Sam B. Hill swamped Leo Welch, Socialist, 73,041 votes 
to 2,403. In the primary J. A. Drain, Republican sticker candidate, had re- 
ceived 2,421 votes, but his name did not appear on the general ballot. In the 
Sixth District Wesley Lloyd, Democrat, defeated John T. McCutcheon 44,573 
to 32,760, with the Liberty party candidate polling 11,544 votes and August 
Toellner, veteran King County justice of the peace, getting 102 votes as an 
independent. 
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In the state contests the Democrats were equally successful. Victor Meyers 
became Lieutenant Governor with a total vote of 286,402 against 243,479 re- 
ceived by Judson Falknor, his Republican opponent, while J. Loyal Adkison, 
the candidate of the Liberty party polled 43,250 votes. Thus the combined total 
for his two opponents slightly exceeded the vote cast for Mr. Meyers, and 
indicated that in this election, as is the situation usually found in the state, 
many electors had voted a split ticket. In all of the other state offices, with 
one exception, the Democrats were successful. The position of State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction was then a partisan one, and as no Democrat 
had filed against the incumbent Noah Showalter, the Republicans retained that 
office by default, although a rather half-hearted attempt to secure votes for 
Miss Nina Buchanan, as a write-in candidate, seems to have been made.” 

During both campaigns the emphasis had been on economy in all of its 
phases, especially in reducing the cost of government, and many suggestions 
both good and bad had been advanced. One of the most interesting of these 
was the suggestion, put forward by the liberal Seattle Star, that the cost of 
county government could be materially lessened by consolidating adjacent 
counties. It was pointed out that in this way the cost of maintaining several 
sets of duplicate county officers could be eliminated. Also advances in trans- 
portation and communication since the counties were organized would probably 
make it possible to furnish as effective service to the larger area as had pre- 
viously been the case in the smaller. The Star spelled out its proposal in detail. 
Join Pend Oreille to Spokane County and consolidate Stevens, Lincoln, and 
Ferry counties. Kittitas and Grant counties were to be united, as were Benton, 
Adams, and Franklin. Douglas, Okanogan, and Chelan were also to be merged. 
Garfield and Asotin counties were to be consolidated with Whitman County, 
and Walla Walla and Columbia counties merged. Other changes suggested 
were uniting Yakima and Klickitat counties, Skamania and Clark, and Wah- 
kiakum and Cowlitz. Pacific County was to be joined to Gray’s Harbor, and 
Thurston and Mason counties consolidated. Kitsap was to be merged with 
King, and Island with Snohomish County. Clallam and Jefferson counties 
were to be united, as were Skagit, Whatcom, and San Juan.** While this 
suggestion seems on the face of it to have a great deal of merit, it was certain 
to meet with the opposition of office-holders who would be out of a job if it 
had been adopted. Thus what one might call the “inertia of the status-quo” 
operated to prevent any real consideration being given to the projected re- 
form, which would undoubtedly have saved the tax-payers a good many 
thousands of dollars. While it might have resulted in some inconveniences, the 
advantages would seem to outweigh the disadvantages by far. It might be 
noted in passing that variations of this scheme have since been suggested, but 
so far without achieving any results. 

During the campaign there had been considerable controversy over the 
amount of money being spent by the various candidates. Martin had filed a 
primary expense bill of $18,793 which led his opponent to express considerable 
criticism of the attempt to purchase the gubernatorial office. Mr. Martin re- 
plied that he was spending his own money, and if elected would be under 
no obligation to any one. His supporters questioned as to who was paying 
the expenses of the Gellatly campaign, and said that if Martin were elected 
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he would be governor, but if Gellatly won the question was who would be 
pulling the strings behind the scenes. The Martin campaign was remarkable, 
however, in its moderation. There was no demagoguery, no personalities, no 
threats, and no bitter attacks. His platform was based on unemployment relief 
and tax reduction, “to return the state government to the service and benefit 
of the people,” to reduce the tax load and also balance the burden of taxes. 
At the end of the campaign he had made seven hundred-fifty speeches and 
travelled 40,000 miles, but, as he said, he “gave away no cigars, kissed no babies, 
and promised no jobs,” and he could rightly view his election as a triumph 
for his ideas. 

In his Inaugural Address the new Governor laid down in specific language 
the political philosophy which would characterize his tenure of office, and the 
broad principles by which he would be guided. He told the legislators that 
they were “convened in difficult times, under the most critical domestic condi- 
tions ever experienced by the State of Washington, and under an unmis- 
takable mandate from the People to turn the facilities and powers of Govern- 
ment toward the relief and solution of those economic, social, and political 
problems that can be relieved and solved by legislation and administration.” 

He contended that the state had the materials and the tools “to work 
out a modern and immeasurably superior economic and social structure.” He 
admitted that there had been “a widespread destruction of property values 
and a downward revision of man’s remuneration for his work,” he contended 
that there had been “no physical destruction of our natural resources,” and 
in a highly optimistic mood continued: 


Our forests still hold the finest lumber in the country. Our hills 
and mountains remain filled with untouched and unlimited materials. Our 
waters still are abundant with fish and other sea foods. Our meadows and 
climate still combine to produce the richest of dairy products. Our 
irrigated valleys still yield the choicest of fruits. Our rolling plains still 
grow the best of grain. Then, as a constant challenge to our initiative and 
enterprise, the mighty Columbia and many smaller rivers flow endlessly 
with a capacity to generate one-sixth of the hydro-electric power avail- 
able in the United States—power to turn thousands of new industries 
and water to reclaim thousands upon thousands of acres of the most pro- 
ductive lands. Surely, Washington is a land of plenty. 


Then in a passage strongly prophetic of President Roosevelt’s statement that 
the only thing the American people had to fear was fear, the Governor of 
Washington added: 


Surely with such resources at hand, we need only the spirit to seek, 
the determination to build, the genius to create, and the readiness to 
cooperate toward a common development. 


As he saw it, the basic problems, as well as the greatest opportunity, was to 
raise the living standards of the people as a whole. By this he meant—as he 
was careful to explain—not only a) plenty of consumables and a greater luxury 
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of taste” but also “a larger leisure, and a greater freedom to obtain and enjoy 
the cultural and social benefits that are so essential to the contentment of 
the people.” He admitted that it might be necessary “to forsake some of our 
cherished traditions,” and that it would be “necessary for many of our people, 
both rich and poor, to make some concessions to the demands of the new 
order.” But he emphasized that the promotion of the public welfare was the 
primary purpose and responsibility of government. The way in which Gov- 
ernor Martin anticipated what later came to be known as the “new deal” 
is striking, and emphasizes the opinion expressed by one resident of the state, 
that President Roosevelt’s ideas were by no means new, that our own gover- 
nor had given expression to them several weeks before the President’s message. 

Governor Martin stressed the need of economy at every turn and empha- 
sized that prudent economy was merely conservation and a Wise use, plus a 
safe rate of progress, and that we could not build securely and permanently 
on excessive and false costs. He felt that a revision of the tax system was long 
overdue, and suggested that as an emergency measure some form of a retail 
sales tax might have to be adopted as the easiest and surest way to raise money. 
He also suggested a tax on banks and other financial institutions, a reasonable 
impost on intangibles, a kilowatt electric tax, and a tax on franchises, leases, and 
other public concessions. 

He recommended the creation of a primary and secondary State High- 
way system, and the conversion of the Highway Patrol into a system of 
State Police. The State, he felt, should provide a better, safe, and more serv- 
iceable system of banking, a depository which would pay dollar for dollar. 
To this end he recommended a new banking code and the strengthening of 
state supervision and control. Aid to agriculture must be extended in the form 
of keeping down the farmer’s expenditures and in lowering his cost of trans- 
portation. Although recognizing that the legislature could not pass a law 
which would impair the obligation of a contract, he felt that farm and 
home relief should be given by modifying the strict methods of mort- 
gage foreclosure. Other suggestions included the providing of a system of old- 
age insurance, an “open door policy” at the University and the State College 
which he felt, by high admission standards, were denying an education to 
many worthy boys and girls, and the promotion of the construction of the 
Grand Coulee project.» 

The year 1933 saw an attack upon the depression from many directions. 
President Hoover had seemed afraid to take any positive action lest it be 
pronounced unconstitutional, and had contented himself with optimistic and 
wishful statements and with appeals to business men and other employers 
not to discharge employees or to cut wages. The result was that the depression 
had deepened rather than bettered. President Roosevelt began to act with 
vigor and decision, comparing himself to the quarterback of a football team, 
and declaring that if one play did not work he would try something else. He 
immediately inaugurated measures to improve the economic status of the 
individual person, and to restore the confidence of the nation. In retrospect 
many of his actions seem to have been opportunistic, and perhaps they were, 
but to the people of that day, haunted by the twin spectres of depression and 
poverty, they seemed to bear the stamp of genius. One of the first acts of his 
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administration was the declaring of a bank holiday, by which all of the banks 
of the nation were required to close and were not allowed to reopen until they 
had demonstrated their financial stability. 

In Washington, a bank holiday was not declared until the third of March, 
a day after a similar step had been taken in Oregon and California, and two 
days before the nation-wide closing of all banks. On March 1, the state legisla- 
ture had passed a bank stabilization act in an attempt to head off what was 
felt to be a danger of the complete collapse of the entire state banking system. 
This same year also witnessed a change in banking practices in that the law 
which had prohibited branch banking was amended so as to permit state wide 
branches of banks having a capitalization of half a million dollars or more. 
Branch banking had been prohibited for two decades, but a number of group 
systems had come into existence and these were now converted into branch 
banking institutions, and a program of expansion inaugurated. This brought 
the facilities and advantages of the large city banks to nearly all the towns 
of the state until at the present time there is hardly a community of any size 
that does not have a branch of a larger banking system, and some have two 
or three. Leaders of the movement have been the Seattle First National, the 
Peoples National Bank of Seattle, generally known as the Joshua Green Bank, 
the National Bank of Commerce, and the Old National Bank of Spokane, to 
mention only a few of the many. 

One of the most pressing problems that confronted the Martin administra- 
tion was that of taxes. No one likes to pay taxes. People of all countries have 
objected to their payment since time immemorial, and a great deal of the 
early history of the American people centers around a reluctance and even 
positive refusal to be taxed. Yet money had to be raised from some source 
if the state was to furnish the advantages and render the services that prevailing 
circumstances made necessary, and which Governor Martin had envisaged in 
his inaugural address. The legislature, the first in the history of the state to be 
controlled by the Democratic party, had already created an Emergency Relief 
Organization, and provided for a bond issue of ten million dollars with which 
to combat unemployment and handle the problem of relief. As might have 
been expected its validity was questioned almost immediately on the ground 
that it exceeded the debt limitation clause of the state constitution. But the 
State Supreme Court upheld its constitutionality by a vote of five to three, 
the majority holding that it was far better to cure insurrection or incipient 
insurrection by promoting prosperity than by use of bullets. In this the Court 
showed a realization of the fact that people will not starve to death peacefully 
in order to avoid violating the Constitution. The Court acted in accordance with 
Mr. Dooley’s famous precept that the Supreme Court follows the election 
returns. The minority of the Court held on the grounds of strict constitution- 
ality that the bond issue was a plain violation of the debt limit clause of the 
constitution and was therefore invalid. 

The tax problem was heightened by the existence of a number of com- 
plications. In the general election of 1932, the voters had given their approval 
to five initiative proposals, one more than had been adopted in all the years 
since 1914. Of these Number 58 had provided for the permanent registration 
of voters, while Number 62 had created a Department of Fisheries and a 
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Department of Game. Number 61 had repealed statewide prohibition and had 
received more than sixty-two per cent of the vote. Number 64 had imposed 
a forty-mill limit on taxes. This measure, which had previously been rejected 
by a popular vote was now approved by a comparatively small margin, re- 
ceiving approximately fifty-four per cent of the vote. This placed a very 
definite restriction on the amount of money that could be raised from the 
ordinary tax on land and real estate. But the voters possibly intended and ex- 
pected that the revenue thus lost would be made up by the imposition of an 
income tax. Such a law had been under consideration for a number of years. 
As early as 1922 the imposition of an income tax had been recommended by a 
State Tax Investigation Committee. Eight years later a second committee re- 
peated the recommendation. Other states, notably Oregon and California, had 
imposed such a tax which was felt to be fair and equitable since it was based 
on the ability to pay, and was imposed upon corporations as well as individuals. 
For these reasons it was argued that such a tax was a fair and practical method 
of bringing the state’s tax system into balance. In 1931, laws providing for 
both an individual and corporate net income tax were passed by the legislature, 
but were effectively killed by Governor Hartley’s veto. Then in 1932 Initiative 
Measure Number 69, providing for the imposition of such a tax and backed 
by the Washington State Grange, was submitted to the electorate, and ap- 
proved by a majority of over two to one, the vote being 322,919 in favor as 
against 136,983 opposed. The next year the law was invalidated by the State 
Supreme Court after a series of events which are somewhat reminiscent of the 
Legal Tender Cases in the administration of President Grant. 

Suit challenging the validity of the tax was brought by two Seattle tax- 
payers, William Culliton and McKale’s, Incorporated. The case was heard by 
Judge D. F. Wright of Thurston County, who held that the law was uncon- 
stitutional on the ground that a “graduated income tax is not a uniform tax 
on the same class of property.” The case was thereupon appealed to the State 
Supreme Court. Judge Emmet N. Parker was ill and did not participate in 
either the argument or the decision. The remaining eight judges divided four 
to four as to the constitutionality of the measure but did not reveal how the 
individual justices stood. Shortly after the decision Justice Parker resigned on 
account of ill health and to fill the vacancy Governor Martin appointed his 
executive assistant James M. Geraghty of Spokane. Although Mr. Geraghty 
was understood to believe that the law was constitutional, Governor Martin 
specifically told him that there were no strings to the appointment, and to 
“call them as you see them.” ; 

In the closing days of the session the legislature of 1933 had passed a law 
imposing a classified business tax. Governor Martin had vetoed certain pro- 
visions of the bill, namely those which applied to agriculture and the profes- 
sions. Because of these deletions the validity of the law was challenged and the 
State Tax Commission instituted a suit in order to get a ruling from the 
Supreme Court. Both cases were argued before the Court at the same time, 
but again only with eight justices present, Justice Tolman being unavoidably 
absent, but by stipulation it was agreed that the cases would be presented to 
him by briefs. In the income tax cases the State was represented by Assistant 
Attorney-General George D. Hannan, E. W. Anderson, a former Assistant 
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Attorney-General, and Loren Grimstead of Seattle. Appearing against it were 
Harold Preston, Newman Clark, and Edward W. Allen, all of Seattle. In its 
decision the Court split five to four in holding the tax unconstitutional in 
that it violated the Fourteenth Amendment to the State Constitution which 
had been adopted in 1930. The Court held, as had the lower court, that the 
income tax was a property tax, and that the amendment provided that “all 
taxes shall be uniform upon the same class of property” and that the tax on 
incomes varied from one per cent to seven per cent. Income could not be 
taxed as one thing and property as another, and that until a constitutional 
amendment permitting it was passed, the hands of the legislature and of the 
people were tied. The majority of the Court was composed of Justice Hol- 
comb, who wrote the decision, and Justices Main, Mitchell, Millard, and 
Steinert. Justice Bruce Blake wrote a dissenting opinion, in which Chief Justice 
Beals and Justices Tolman and Geraghty concurred. The interesting thing is 
that one justice had changed his position in the interval between the two 
arguments before the Court. This is a certainty since the vote had previously 
been four to four, and Justice Geraghty now voted with the minority. 

The Court did, however, rule that the classified business tax, which was 
designed to provide at least six million dollars of emergency revenue for the 
common schools, to be constitutional on the ground that it was an excise tax 
and not a property tax. The businesses affected by it included the extractive 
industries, manufacturing, wholesale and retail stores, stockbrokers, and steam 
railways. The rate of tax varied from one-fifth, one-fourth, and three-tenths 
of one per cent up to two per cent which was levied on light and power, tele- 
phone and telegraph companies, and which reflected the general feeling that 
the rates charged by these latter were too high. The Court held that the 
exceptions provided by the Governor’s partial veto did not make it discrimi- 
natory since it was a well-known fact that farmers and those rendering service 
did not even receive laborer’s wages for the hours for which they were en- 
gaged. The tax, in the opinion of the Court, was intended to apply to busi- 
nesses which were commercial in nature, and agriculture and the professions 
were not commercial. Again the decision was by a five to four vote, the 
majority consisting of Justice Tolman, who wrote the decision, Chief Justice 
Beals, and Justices Geraghty, Holcomb, and Blake, while the dissenters were 
Justices Main, Steinert, Mitchell, and Millard. The decision was_ hailed by 
education forces generally, and particularly by the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Mr. Noah Showalter, who declared that it “saved the day” 
and assured that all of the public schools would operate for a full term. In 
the face of the decision invalidating the income tax, and with the need for 
new sources of revenue continuing to mount, there was no recourse other 
than the imposition of a sales tax. This tax was admitted to be somewhat unfair 
since it was applied to all commodities including food, but was not imposed 
on services, and thus bore most heavily on the lower income groups among 
the population. But the need for revenue was felt to be great enough to justify 
its imposition. One argument in its favor was that it did tax visitors to the 
state, tourists and others, who made use of the services and facilities provided 


by the state in one Way or another, and would not have been affected by an 
income tax. 
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The same session of the legislature had also passed a law transforming 
the three State Normal Schools into Colleges of Education and authorizing 
them to grant the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Education. This was partially 
in answer to Governor Martin’s expressed opinion that higher education should 
be open to all graduates of Washington high schools, and that the Univer- 
sity and State College were limiting their enrollments to too great a degree 
by their insistence on admitting only the students who had demonstrated 
superior ability in high school. / 

On August 29, delegates to a state convention were chosen at a special 
election, the convention to take action on the possible repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment to the Federal Constitution. The election demonstrated. conclusively 
that the state was now opposed to the continuance of prohibition, the vote 
being 490,088 for repeal to 208,206 against. Three counties in the state voted 
“dry,” namely Whitman, Columbia, and Garfield, but the vote in both Walla 
Walla and Benton counties was very close. Voting “wet” by large majorities 
were Jefferson where the vote was 4,251 to 822, King where it was 157,004 
to 43,924, and Pierce where it was 53,247 to 20,233. The action of the con- 
vention in ratifying the popular mandate together with the earlier passage 
of an initiative repealing the state’s bone dry law, made some kind of liquor 
control necessary, and the result was the passage by the legislature, at a special 
session, of the Steele Act, which set up a system of state liquor stores for 
the dispensing of hard liquor and provided for the licensing of taverns by 
municipalities for the sale of wine and beer. 

During his campaign for the presidency, Franklin Roosevelt had stressed 
the great necessity that existed for the further development of hydro-electric 
power, and of reclamation and irrigation projects. One of the first steps 
taken toward the carrying out of this campaign promise was the authorization 
in 1933 of the construction of Bonneville Dam in the Columbia River, named 
for Captain Benjamin L. E. Bonneville, who in the opinion of many persons 
had never done anything to merit such a distinction. The site chosen was 
at the lower end of Bradford’s Island, approximately one hundred and forty 
miles from the mouth of the Columbia, and forty miles from its confluence with 
the Willamette. This dam, which was completed in 1937, is nearly eleven 
hundred feet in overall length, one hundred and seventy feet in height with 
ten huge generators, the first of which was started by President Roosevelt in 
person at a formal ceremony marking the completion of. the dam. Because 
the Columbia River is still a navigable waterway, a ship-lock over seventy-five 
feet wide and five hundred feet long, and capable of handling any except 
the largest ships, was built to raise ships from the river below to the water above 
the dam. Also provided were fish ladders to aid in the upstream migration of 
the salmon. One of the greatest objections to the construction of dams along 
the river was that it would destroy the salmon run, which had been developed 
into a business of the first magnitude. The salmon spawns in fresh water. After 
a period of development the young fish make their way to the ocean, and then, 
after a lapse of two or three years, depending on the species, return to the 
place of their origin. To get there the salmon make their way by a sort of blind 
instinct, Overcoming numerous obstacles such as rapids and waterfalls, or die 
in the attempt. A man-made barrier such as Bonneville and other dams would be 
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obstacles too great to be overcome, and a great industry would be destroyed. 
Fish-ladders around the dams were provided, and they have proven successful 
despite earlier doubts as to whether the fish would use them. They are so 
successful in fact that it is impossible to count the fish passing through or over 
them. Other devices to aid the downstream migration of the young fish and 
prevent them from being drawn into the giant turbines have been constructed 
with the result that the salmon fishing industry on the river has been saved from 
destruction. 

In the same year that the Bonneville Dam was authorized, the Puget Sound 
Power and Light Company completed the installation of the first unit of the 
Rock Island Dam on the Columbia just below Wenatchee, and the North- 
western Power Company completed the first units of the Ariel Dam which 
is located on the Cowlitz River in Clark County." This was the begin- 
ning of the private and public power rivalry in the development of electricity 
which has been such a prominent feature of the economy of the state ever since. 
But by far the greatest event of the year was the beginning of construction of 
the Grand Coulee Dam, and incidentally of the entire Columbia Basin project. 
Although an idea of long standing, it can hardly be said to have been seriously 
considered until the great interest in irrigation which developed almost simul- 
taneously with statehood. It was probably well that nothing was done in those 
days, for, given the financial condition of the state, as well as technical knowl- 
edge, whatever could have been done would have been on a small scale and 
might have prevented the greater development that did take place. 

As early as 1893 a survey of the project had been made, and the idea 
declared feasible. Ten years later there had been another survey, but the only 
result was a great deal of agitation and talk. In this failure to achieve anything 
tangible there were several factors. The opposition of private interests was 
certainly a factor, but more important was the ennui or satisfaction with the 
status quo that is so familiar an attribute of the conservative mind. Between the 
years 1907 and 1914 construction of a dam had been widely agitated. In 1910 
the Quincy Valley Irrigation Project was actually organized under state law, 
but four years later a bond issue of several million dollars for the purpose 
failed of approval, and the project was dropped. The idea of the Coulee Dam 
seems to have been the brain-child of William Clapp, a business man of 
Ephrata, who, on learning that the Columbia River had once been blocked by 
ice and forced to cut a new channel, concluded that if an ice-dam was feasible 
one of concrete would be equally so. Although credit is generally given to 
Mr. Clapp the honor has been claimed for others and there is some doubt 
as to just who had the idea first. Other names connected with the project 
were those of Frank T. Bell, who as Treasurer of Grant County became an 
ardent supporter of the project, and who apparently first interested Senator 
C. C, Dill in the idea; James O'Sullivan, who after becoming interested in 1922 
devoted his time to little else; and W. Gale Mathews of Ephrata, who was as- 
sociated with the project almost from the beginning. In any event the sugges- 
tion of such a possibility was greeted with derision, and granting that irrigation 
of the region was desirable, other methods were suggested, one of which was 
known as the gravity plan. It called for the construction of more than one hun- 
dred miles of canal from Lake Pend Oreille to the Columbia Basin. This scheme 
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had the support of the Governor and Henry Landes, Professor of Geology at 
the University of Washington, and State Geologist. Later it received the en- 
dorsement of General George Goethals who had built the Panama Canal, and 
who now proceeded to endorse the gravity plan and describe the proposed 
Coulee Diam as impractical since the river bed-rock would not sustain the 
weight of a large dam. In 1922 the Columbia Basin Irrigation League was 
formed and began to agitate the gravity project, and for the next five or six 
years the Coulee Dam project almost disappears from view. But the propon- 
ents of the scheme did not abandon hope despite the fact that they were 
“kidded” and teased unmercifully and referred to somewhat sarcastically as 
the “Ephrata Pumpers,” and that all the weight of officialdom was seemingly 
thrown against them. In 1926 and 1927 Secretaries Hoover, Commerce, and 
Work, Interior, visited Spokane to see for themselves that the gravity plan 
was feasible. But in 1928 the reclamation of lands in the Columbia Basin was 
recommended as a project of the Federal government with nothing said as to 
the method to be adopted, while in the same year the Federal Power Com- 
mission recommended a comprehensive survey of possible dam sites on the 
Columbia River looking forward to the development of its navigation, power, 
and irrigation potential. The next year the Columbia River Development 
League was organized for the purpose of bringing about the construction of 
Grand Coulee Dam, and of coordinating all efforts in that direction. Their 
cause was aided by the fact that drought conditions throughout the area re- 
sulted in low water levels, which in turn resulted in a shortage of electric 
power. Along with this shortage went severe criticism of public utility rates 
so that two currents of thought now come together, the shortage of power 
and its relative high cost, both of which would be alleviated by the construc- 
tion of the dam. In 1930 Governor Hartley, a consistent foe of reclamation and 
an advocate of penny-pinching economy, unwittingly did his bit to help the 
dam along. The opponents of the dam, believing that the federal government 
would not come in where a state project was already under way, sought to 
begin construction of the gravity project as a state enterprise. Although the 
bill passed both houses of the legislature, the Governor vetoed it in the in- 
terests of economy.” 

In 1931 a Report of the Army Engineers favored the construction of 
Coulee Dam, and also recommended a series of additional dams on the Colum- 
bia River and its tributaries so as to realize the full economic potential of that 
great river system. It also declared that the cost of irrigation with a dam 
would be about twenty percent that of the cost of the gravity system, acre for 
acre. This report was shown to James O'Sullivan in advance of its presentation 
to Congress by Ralph Horr, Congressman from the First District, which may 
have been a factor in the latter being defeated for the Republican nomination 
the next year. In 1932, with the nation in the grip of the worst depression in 
history, it was felt that the economic condition of the country precluded an 
appropriation for the purpose of developing the dam. In 1933 the Washing- 
ton legislature, with the full support of Governor Martin, created a Columbia 
Basin Commission and moreover gave it an appropriation with which to carry 
on its work. Early in the same year a federal appropriation of sixty million 
dollars was allocated for the construction of a dam, the work to be under the 
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supervision of the Federal Power Commission. It was estimated that a high 
dam would cost over four hundred million dollars and the amount available 
would only permit the construction of a low dam, one hundred forty-five 
feet high, which would be capable of producing considerable power but which 
would be worthless for irrigation. But the victory was partially won and the 
eastern part of the state blazed with enthusiasm. The credit for bringing about 
the passage of the necessary legislation went rightfully to Senator C. C. Dill, 
who on his return to Spokane on the Empire Builder was given a great ovation 
from the crowd of nearly five hundred people that had assembled to greet 
him. Actual construction began during a regional celebration, in which state 
and local officials participated and at which Governor Martin drove the first 
stake, and Senator Dill turned the first spadeful of earth. In this celebration 
Governor Martin demonstrated his versatility by acting as engineer on the 
special train taking the Spokane celebrants to the damsite.» 

On August 4, 1934, President Roosevelt visited the site of the dam, located 
in what was called “the land of abandoned hopes” amidst a setting that was 
described as “a mixture of western frontier, carnival, camp-meeting, and com- 
munity picnic.” It was a region not far removed from the great open spaces tra- 
dition of the Pacific northwest, an area that had been a wilderness, given over 
to rattlesnakes, coyotes, and ground squirrels, but which now throbbed with 
a new vitality and energy. The President saw many indications that a change 
was on the way in the new towns that were springing up to house workers on 
the project and on the preliminary work of excavation and bridge-building 
that had already been accomplished. In a brief speech to an audience of dry- 
farming pioneers, who from long experience knew the difficulties of farm- 
ing in the region, the president said that the western states were getting 
more federal money than their population warranted, but this was because they 
had room for many more people. He said that the country was becoming dam- 
minded and intimated that the construction of a high dam would be Chapter 
II, and would be constructed when the power from the low dam had all been 
sold.» 

But plans were changed and this authorization came sooner than expected. 
Perhaps the war clouds which were obviously blowing up in Europe convinced 
the President that there would be a market for all the power that the region 
could produce, and in June, 1935, a high dam was finally authorized by him. 
Although preliminary work looking toward its authorization had been going 
on for some time, actual construction did not begin until nearly six months 
later when, after registering with the National Re-employment Service and 
receiving a worker’s card and number, Governor Martin donned hip-boots and 
denim coat and officially poured the first cement going into the foundations 
of the high dam. The effect of the dam on the economy was terrific, as it 
put thousands of men to work and provided farmers and others in the region 
with a market for their goods and services. In 1941 the first power was de- 
veloped and within a year the power capacity of the generators then in place 
had been reached, just in time to supply power to the industrial plants con- 
stituting the arsenal of democracy in the struggle against the axis powers. The 
opponents of the dam were completely discredited, their arguments of the 
waste of public money on a desert land, and producing power in an area where 
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it could never be utilized, had fallen completely flat. But due to the exigencies 
of the war effort, it was not until 1948 that the irrigation possibilities of the 
dam began. In that year water was delivered to a five thousand acre tract near 
Pasco. With every passing year more and more acreage is brought under irri- 
gation and it is estimated that by 1980 the full irrigation potentiality will have 
been reached with more than one million acres receiving water from the Co- 
Jumbia Basin project. 

The election of 1934 was unspectacular and without incident except for 
the fact that for some reason Senator C. C. Dill did not seek re-election, the 
Democratic nomination going to Lewis B. Schwellenbach, who had been an 
unsuccessful candidate for Governor two years before and who according to 
popular report had the support of the Martin wing of the party. For the Repub- 
licans, who seem to have had little hope of success, Reno Odlin won the nomina- 
tion over D. V. Morthland and Ralph Horr in a close contest. All the in- 
cumbent Democratic Congressmen were renominated, their Republican oppon- 
ents being Bert C. Ross in the First District, Payson Peterson in the Second, 
and Fred Norman in the Third. In the Fourth District John W. Summers at- 
tempted a come-back, Mansfield E. Mack received the nomination in the Fifth 
District and A. V. Fawcett in the Sixth. But the general election witnessed 
another Democratic landslide, all of the incumbent Congressmen being elected 
while Schwellenbach defeated Odlin for the Senate by a majority approaching 
two to one. William J. Wilkins, running on the Cincinnatus Non-Partisan 
ticket polled 11,866 votes. That the voters of the state were thoroughly satisfied 
with the two-party system and were not disposed to radical innovations was 
apparent when the Communist candidate ran far behind the leaders with less 
than one percent of the total popular vote. 

In this election Initiative Number 84, which provided for the blanket 
primary had been filed with the Secretary of State but had failed to receive 
enough votes to entitle it to a place on the ballot, the principal argument against 
it being the fear that it would destroy party responsibility. Nothing daunted, 
the backers of the legislation, which included labor groups as well as the 
Washington State Grange, circulated petitions for an initiative to the legisla- 
ture which received support, and in 1935 the legislature passed the blanket 
primary law. Under the provisions of this legislation, the voter at the primary 
is given a ballot containing the names of all candidates on all parties and can vote 
for one or more candidates, depending on the number to be nominated for 
a particular office, without regard to party affiliation, and the person or persons re- 
ceiving the largest number of votes on each party ticket would be declared 
nominated. In the case of representatives in the legislature, where two were 
nominated, the voter might vote for two on one party, or he might vote for 
one Democrat and one Republican, or he might make his vote count double 
by voting for only one. Supported by labor and by the Grange, it was opposed 
by the newspapers and the old line party men, although the public seems 
to have been largely apathetic. The main basis of opposition was the fear that 
it would lead to a great deal of split voting, and also to “switchover” voting 
where the members of one party, having no contest for an office in their 
own ranks, would vote the other party column in an attempt to bring about 
the nomination of a weak candidate or of one who had considerable opposition 
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in his own party. This has happened on several occasions, the most conspicuous 
illustration having been in the election of 1936.% Challenged in the courts, the 
law was declared constitutional by the Supreme Court and has constituted an 
integral part of the jig-saw puzzle that is Washington politics ever since. 

This same legislative session also passed an old-age pension law and appro- 
priated ten million dollars for its administration. A State Agriculture Ad- 
justment Act, known as the little A. A. A., had also been passed but had been 
declared unconstitutional by the State Supreme Court. Also passed in the last 
hours of the legislature when it was desperately seeking new sources of taxation 
was a retail sales tax of two per cent, which under the law had to be passed 
on to the purchaser. It did not apply to gasoline, and a few food items, such 
as milk and bread, were also declared exempt. To take care of the fractional 
amounts scrip in the form of tax tokens, often referred to as “Chinese money,” 
was provided. Considering that the money to pay for the increased state ex- 
penditures had to be raised in some fashion, and that many other sources of 
state income had been closed either by the initiative or by judicial action, 
this was a necessary tax. It brought Governor Martin a great deal of criticism 
and on more than one occasion street crowds had thrown the tax tokens in the 
Governor’s face. But he steadfastly defended what one newspaper referred 
to as “the little metal doughnut that has been going friendless throughout 
the state,” and explained that the idea behind the tokens was to protect the 
public against paying more tax than the state expected. And he correctly 
prophesied that if he was to be identified by any one thing that his administra- 
tion had accomplished, it would be by these sales tax tokens. 

The 1935 legislature had also passed a personal net income tax law which 
provided for the imposition of taxes on personal net incomes, with the ex- 
emptions being the same as under the Federal income tax law. It had been 
contested by five Seattle men, George A. Jensen, David M. Hoffman, H. W. 
Maples, Gail M. Williams, and Phillip Bronson in three separate actions which 
were combined for one hearing. The state tax would have been three per cent 
with a four per cent sur tax on incomes over $4,000. The petitioners contended 
that it was a property tax in violation of a constitutional provision requiring 
the application of a uniform rate on a single class of property. Judge D. F. 
Wright of Thurston County declared it “wholly unconstitutional” and was 
sustained by the State Supreme Court in a five to four decision. It was held 
that the surtax violated the fourteenth amendment and that the normal tax 
violated the uniformity provision of the constitution because it created two 
classes of real estate for income purposes, and that any process of elimination 
of the objectionable features would be to destroy the act altogether. Voting 
for the invalidation of the law were Justices W. J. Steinert, John F. Main, 
J. R. Mitchell, O. R. Holcomb, and the Chief Justice William J. Millard, while 
dissenting were Justices Bruce Blake, W. B. Beals, W. W. Tolman, and J. M. 
Geraghty, exactly the same division as on a previous state income tax law. 
The decision, it was said, would result in a loss to the state of $1,500,000 
annually, but would not cripple the state’s financial system, since the money 
could be made up from other sources. 

Governor Martin had been one of the few conservative members of his 
party elected in the state in the landslide of 1932, and during his first ad- 
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ministration his chief critics had been the more radical members of his own 
party. Several “hunger marches” on Olympia had received scant encourage- 
ment from the Chief Executive and he had had some rather caustic words 
for demonstrators whether unemployed or otherwise. He had made it abun- 
dantly clear that he was not taking orders from the left wing faction of his 
party. He not only had steadfastly resisted many of their demands but more- 
over in 1935 had intervened in a lumber and timber strike which had crippled 
that industry in the Pacific northwest. He had banned intimidation by pickets, 
many of whom were said to be outside agitators, and had called out the National 
Guard. He had ordered the guardsmen and the state patrol to keep traffic 
moving and to protect workers wishing to return to their jobs, having settled 
their differences with their employers. For this he had incurred the wrath 
of some labor groups, and the suggestion that the Governor should be re- 
called had been put forth along with an attempt to cut off the pay of the 
guardsmen. The threat of a recall did not bother the Governor very much 
since he attributed it to the “Seattle left-wingers” of whom such things were 
apparently to be expected.”? It was during this time also that the publication 
of the Seattle Post-Intelligencer was suspended for a period of about three 
months because of a strike, during which it was picketed by many persons 
who were not members of the Newspaper Guild, according to a statement 
from the Hearst General Management. It was probably this extreme industrial 
unrest in the region that led to the statement by a prominent member of 
President Roosevelt’s cabinet that there were now “Forty-seven States and 
the Soviet of Washington. 

In 1936, as a result of the dissension in his own party, several candidates 
filed in the primary against Governor Martin. One interesting thing is that 
there were seven candidates for Governor in the Democratic primary and 
seven in the Republican, which might have been partially a reflection of the 
general unemployment that still prevailed. In the case of the Republicans it was 
felt that former Governor Roland H. Hartley was almost certain to be 
nominated, and since it was felt that their nominee had little chance of success 
many voters, taking advantage of the new law, switched over to the Demo- 
cratic primary and voted for a Democratic candidate for governor. Martin’s 
principal opponent for the nomination was John C. Stevenson of Seattle, who 
had won a liberal reputation and a considerable political following as a Commis- 
sioner of King County. He was somewhat of a man of mystery, having a con- 
siderable fortune. It was claimed that he was a Canadian and his right to 
hold public office had been protested on the ground that he was not an Ameri- 
can citizen, but the protest had been disregarded. He had first come to public 
attention as a commentator on the radio, and had adopted the name Radio 
Speaker John C. Stevenson as a means of more positive identification. Earlier, 
a request for his extradition to New York State had been made by Governor 
Herbert Lehman. It was said that his real name was John Stockman and that 
he was wanted in Buffalo for fraud. Governor Martin could have disposed 
of a political rival very easily by granting the request for extradition but it was 
characteristic of him as a man that he refused to do so. The request for 
extradition was denied and the complaint later withdrawn. Stevenson was al- 
lowed to remain in the state and oppose Martin in the primary. The Re- 
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publicans, representing the extreme conservative element in the state, regarded 
Stevenson as anathema and since Martin represented their way of thinking 
they voted for him in large numbers.* When the votes were counted Governor 
Martin, who ran solely on his record as “governor of all the people,” had been 
renominated with 166,313 votes, as against 129,388 for Stevenson, and 86,752 
for Otto A. Case. The other four aspirants ran far behind. The way in which 
the counties divided is not without interest. Stevenson, who had the support 
of the Washington Commonwealth Federation, a production-for-use organi- 
zation, carried King County where that organization had its greatest strength, 
although the Governor also polled a substantial vote, and also Kitsap, Snoho- 
mish, and Lewis counties. Case, who was supported by the Townsend old- 
age pension groups, carried Pierce, Thurston, Skagit, and Mason counties. To 
complete the division of the three most heavily populated counties, Governor 
Martin carried Spokane County, as well as most of Eastern Washington, and 
Clallam, Clark, Gray’s Harbor, and Cowlitz on the west side. In the Martin 
counties, second place had alternated between Stevenson and Case for the 
most part. In the Republican primary, Roland H. Hartley, as expected, won 
rather easily, receiving 59,371 votes to 23,892 for Walter F. Meier, his nearest 
opponent. Here there was a surprise as Ralph Horr had been expected to give 
Hartley his chief competition, and it was only during the closing week of the 
campaign that Meier had shown any strength. 

In the congressional races Frederick J. Wettrick received the Republican 
nomination in the First District. The Democratic choice was Warren G. 
Magnuson, the Assistant United States District Attorney in Seattle. He suc- 
ceeded Marion Zioncheck, who, after a tempestuous career which at first 
was interpreted as being a series of hair-brained antics designed to attract at- 
tention, was found to be mentally ill, and had finally committed suicide. 
In the Second District, Payson Peterson was nominated by the Republicans. 
The Democrats had an interesting contest in which the incumbent Mon 
C. Wallgren defeated several rivals for the honor. The also-rans included Mrs. 
Pearl Wanamaker, later to hold the post of Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion for many years. In the Third District it was Herbert H. Sieler, Republican, 
against the incumbent Martin F. Smith, and in the Fourth District Dr. John 
W. Summers again attempted to unseat Knute Hill. The Fifth District saw a 
spirited contest for the seat left vacant by the death of Sam B. Hill, Charles 
H. Leavey winning the Democratic nomination from a number of other hope- 
fuls, including Mrs. Rosalie J. Dill, wife of former Senator C. C. Dill, while 
the Republican nomination went to Warren O. Dow. The Sixth District saw 
what was termed a regular horse race with sixteen candidates in the field, the 
nominations finally going to Paul A. Preuss, Republican, and John M. Coffee, 
Democrat. 

The result of the general election was what everyone expected, except 
for possibly a few die-hards who allowed their enthusiasm to run away with 
their judgment, and who persisted in believing that water could be made to 
run uphill. President Roosevelt carried the state by a margin of better than 
two to one over Governor Alfred M. Landon of Kansas. Mr. Lemke, the Union 
party candidate, polled 17,463 votes, while less than 2,000 votes were received 
by the Communist party candidate, and the candidate of the Christian party 
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who was supposed to be Fascist. Neither the extreme political left or right 
apparently made much of an appeal to the voters of the state under their own 
labels. Governor Martin, carrying every county in the state, rode rough-shod 
over Roland F. Hartley and was high man on the ticket, again running ahead 
of President Roosevelt’s vote. Martin’s vote was 466,550, against 189,141 for 
Hartley, and 6,349 for O. M. Nelson, running on the Union ticket. Five other 
candidates, all of the “splinter” variety, received much smaller totals. For 
Lieutenant Governor Victor A. Meyers won over Charles R. Maybury, and 
the Democrats carried all other state offices including the office of Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, where Stanley F. Atwood defeated the incum- 
bent Republican, Noah E. Showalter, 332,436 votes to 297,852. Democrats 
swept all of the congressional races, so that the state delegation in both Senate 
and House was one hundred per cent Democratic. 

The history of the New Deal in the State of Washington closely approxi- 
mated that in the nation. Starting on the premise that government expenses 
must be drastically reduced so as to make possible a cut in taxes, both national 
and state administrations had come to the conclusion that it was impossible 
to economize their way into prosperity, so they resorted to a program of 
expanded spending with a somewhat altered tax set-up. The 1937 legislature 
passed the largest appropriation bill in the history of the state, some $165,000,- 
000 all told with $43,000,000 earmarked for old-age pensions, unemployment 
insurance, and relief for the blind, aged, and sick, and for the care of dependent 
mothers and children. It had created a new social security department, and 
enacted a new highway code. This had increased the speed limit on state 
highways from forty to fifty miles per hour and provided for physical and 
written examinations for a driver’s license, the cost of which was doubled, 
being increased to one dollar. Testing stations for automobiles were also to 
be set up under the law. In order to meet the increased expenses of govern- 
ment, the legislature provided for the extension of the sales tax to milk, 
bread and other foodstuffs which were then exempt, and the tax on gasoline 
was increased one-half cent per gallon. Both of these increases were vetoed 
by Governor Martin, as was also a law which would have legalized the sale 
of beer on Sunday. 

In the last days of September, President Roosevelt paid another visit to 
the state. On the twenty-eighth, he was at Bonneville where, in a brief speech, 
he paid tribute to the service that it was expected to render which would 
fully justify the expenditure of fifty-one million dollars in its construction. 
He predicted that many more dams would be built on the Columbia River 
and its tributaries, and at the end of the speech he pressed a button starting 
the first generator. The presidential party then went to Mt. Hood where they 
inspected the camp at Timberline, and then to Portland and Vancouver. A 
quiet weekend was spent in Seattle at the Lawtonwood home of the Roosevelt’s 
daughter and her husband, Mr. and Mrs. John Boettinger. On Monday this 
party went to Victoria on the destroyer Phelps, having lunch with the Lieuten- 
ant Governor of the province, then returned to Port Angeles and spent the 
night at Lake Crescent. The next day they drove around the Olympic penin- 
sula, visiting several Civilian Conservation Corps camps, and having lunch at 
Lake Quinault before going on to Tacoma. On the second of October the 
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President was at Grand Coulee where nearly two hours was spent in inspecting 
the Grand Coulee project. The low dam was nearly finished but it was be- 
lieved another four years would be necessary to bring the high dam to 
completion.* 

In December Governor Martin, despite considerable pressure, refused to 
call the legislature into extra session. He felt that such a session would be 
merely an excuse for a raid on the state treasury, and would result either in 
the imposition of new taxes or of an increase in present taxes, and he was 
unwilling to agree to either. He had pointed out on several occasions that it is 
impossible to get something for nothing, that any expenditure had to be met 
by taxes on someone or something. Admitting that most of the cities were 
hard pressed financially, he bluntly concluded that relief would have to come 
from the pockets of their own taxpayers, since it was obviously unfair to tax 
the citizens of Lincoln or Skamania counties in order to decrease the amount 
of municipal taxes paid by the citizens of Seattle or Tacoma. 

Seattle had been undergoing a civic revolution, a cynic might have said 
that it was in the throes of one of its frequent reform movements, but in any 
event what was going on was destined to be of great importance in the 
history of the state. Disgusted at the widespread municipal corruption that 
existed, apparently with the open connivance of the city officials and police, 
a group of young men, all of them under thirty-five years of age, in 1933 
organized the Society of Cincinnatus, pledged to clean up the city and to 
put an end to corruption in government, and to stamp out the vice and gambling 
that openly flouted itself. Although this group met with the open opposition 
of many city officials and the indifference of the public, they managed to elect 
one member to the city council in the spring of 1934. Later in the same year 
the organization named William J. Wilkins as its candidate for the United 
States Senate, and while he was defeated, his candidacy did serve to give the 
organization a great deal of valuable publicity. In 1935, three candidates sup- 
ported by Cincinnatus were elected to the Seattle City Council, one being 
Arthur B. Langlie, who was not a charter member of the group. In 1936 
Langlie filed for the office of mayor but was defeated by John Dore, a former 
mayor. Iwo years later, Dore, hopelessly ill, filed for re-election. Other candi- 
dates were Langlie, the Lieutenant Governor Victor Meyers, and young attor- 
ney Joseph Sweeney. In the primaries Meyers and Langlie received the highest 
number of votes and ran against each other in the finals. Meyers, despite the 
fact that he had the support of the Commonwealth Federation, lost to Langlie 
by a margin of approximately 79,000 to 48,000. For this victory Langlie was 
warmly congratulated by Governor Martin, and thus the stage was set for 
the gubernatorial election of 1940.” 

In February Dr. E. N. Hutchinson, the Secretary of State, died, and to 
the vacancy thus created, Governor Martin, on the seventh, appointed Mrs. 
Belle Reeves of Chelan County. Mrs. Reeves was the widow of Frank Reeves, 
veteran legislator of the district, and had herself served in the legislature. The 
appointment proved to be one of the most popular of the Martin administra- 
tion. In April, with Lieutenant Governor Meyers in California on a fishing trip, 
Governor Martin went to Washington, D. C. to seek federal funds for 
emergency relief work. Up until this time Governor Martin had stayed very 
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close to home, seldom leaving the state, which was said to be due to the fact 
that he was afraid of what Meyers, who would then be acting Governor, 
would do in his absence, since Meyers was supposed to be in sympathy with 
the left-wing element in the party. The departure of the Governor and 
Lieutenant Governor left Mrs. Reeves as acting Governor, the first time in the 
history of the state that a woman had served in such a capacity. For several 
months there had been considerable agitation for a special session of the 
legislature to consider relief problems and to extend the social security pro- 
gram. Governor Martin had steadfastly resisted this pressure but it was believed 
that Meyers was more sympathetic. When the Governor departed, the Lieuten- 
ant Governor, after some delay in locating him, was contacted by telephone 
and urged to hurry home and convene the legislature before Martin could do 
anything about it. The Governor’s friends and supporters, however, were 
not unaware of what was going on and informed him of the new turn of 
events. Then began a thrilling race as to who could reach Washington first. 
Governor Martin, finding that there was no scheduled flight which would 
get him home in time, chartered a special plane at his own expense for the 
purpose and started for Washington, flying through a storm part of the way, 
and leaving his mission in the nation’s capital unaccomplished. Meyers won 
the race, but he arrived in Olympia a few minutes after five o’clock and 
after the office of the Secretary of State had closed for the day. Later Gover- 
nor Martin was to suggest that perhaps “Vic” had arrived late on purpose, not 
caring to be too closely associated with what he called “the Seattle left-wingers” 
and yet not caring to antagonize them either. Since it had been too late 
for Meyers to file the call for a special session, he arrived at the Secretary 
of State’s office a moment after eight o’clock the next morning, but a few 
minutes earlier Governor Martin had crossed the Idaho line into Washington, 
and Meyers was only Lieutenant Governor again, and the powers of the 
Lieutenant Governor do not include the right to call special sessions of the 
legislature. Acting on the advice of the Attorney General, Mrs. Reeves, who 
had talked to Governor Martin shortly after his plane landed at Spokane, 
refused to attest Meyer’s proclamation, but Governor Martin made doubly 
sure by issuing a proclamation ordering the legislature not to convene.” 

The election of 1938 maintained the status quo. Homer T. Bone was re- 
elected to the Senate defeating the Republican nominee Ewing D. Colvin by 
a one-sided majority. Colvin was a former prosecuting attorney of King County 
who had won a considerable reputation by his handling of the Gaines murder 
case, one of the most celebrated and sensational cases in the history of the 
state bar, and by sending the murderer to the gallows. In all of the six Con- 
gressional districts the Democratic incumbents were re-elected, and the line- 
up remained unchanged, Magnuson in the First, Wallgren in the Second, and 
Martin F. Smith in the Third. In the Fourth District Knute Hill had the nar- 
rowest victory of all, beating out Frank Miller by less than seven hundred 
votes. In the Fifth District, Judge Leavey was re-elected, and in the Sixth John 
Coffee had an easy win. 

But the next year, the political tempo quickened. There was a great deal 
of speculation as to whether Governor Martin would seek a third term and 
whether or not he could be nominated in view of the dissension within his 
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own party. The prediction had been made that if Martin ran for a third term 
he would be beaten, since it was felt that no Democrat could be elected with- 
out liberal support. There was considerable sentiment for George Yantis, 
former speaker of the lower house of the legislature, and also for Warren G. 
Magnuson. Friends were reported to be urging Congressman Knute Hill to 
make the race and it was also said that C. C. Dill was “making medicine” and 
canvassing his supporters with the intention of throwing his hat into the ring. 
It was also believed that the Democrats, in order to win, would have to 
present the electorate with a very able candidate, since the Republicans were 
reportedly grooming Stephen F. Chadwick, former national commander of the 
American Legion, as their candidate. 

Just why Mr. Martin decided to seek another term as Governor will 
probably never be known. There seems to be little, if any, doubt that he 
could have had his party’s nomination for the Senate seat being vacated by 
L. B. Schwellenbach who had been appointed to the United States District 
Court succeeding J. Stanley Webster, and in this case nomination would have 
been the equivalent to election. He may have felt that his candidacy was 
necessary in order to save the state from the left-wing faction of the Demo- 
cratic party, and he may have hoped that Republican voters who shared his 
views would come to his assistance in the primary as they had four years 
before. But in this expectation he was to be disappointed. No Washington 
Governor had ever served three terms. Mr. Martin was in fact only the 
second to complete two full terms in that office. President Roosevelt was 
making an unprecedented bid for a third term in the White House which 
Republicans were opposing on the ground that it was contrary to tradition, 
a danger to American free institutions, and that a third term not only smacked 
of tyranny, it was tyranny. Members of the Republican party could not, as 
a result, in good conscience, vote for a Democratic Governor who was also 
seeking a third term, no matter how much they might agree with him in 
principle. Moreover the Republicans had a promising candidate of their own 
in Arthur B. Langlie, the young mayor of Seattle, the rise of whose political 
fortunes had been nothing less than phenomenal. In the primaries, the Republi- 
cans for the most part stayed in their own political pasture, at least as far as 
the gubernatorial race was concerned, and left the Democrats to fight their 
own battles and settle their own quarrels.* The result was that C. C. Dill 
polled 186,008 votes against 114,484 for Governor Martin, and 26,572 for 
Tom Smith, later to make an outstanding reputation as the Warden of the 
State Penitentiary, distinguished for an enlightened and advanced philosophy 
of criminal rehabilitation. For the Republicans, Arthur Langlie—as expected— 
swept to an overwhelming victory, receiving 160,551 votes as against 12,967 
for Frank Burns, and 6,134 for J. Warren Kinney. For the Senatorship the 
nomination went to Mon C. Wallgren, former Congressman from the Second 
District. He received 96,747 votes as against 51,510 for Frank T. Bell of 
Ephrata, former secretary to Senator C. C. Dill and one of those most respon- 
sible for the inauguration of the Grand Coulee Project. In third place was 
Harry Huse, one of Governor Martin’s supporters with 50,930, while Donald 
B. Miller ran far behind. The Republican nomination went to Stephen F. 
Chadwick, who had chosen to seek that office rather than the governorship 
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and who had defeated Eric Johnston among others in the primary. In the 
congressional races all of the Democratic incumbents had won renomination 
with the exception of Mon C. Wallgren, who as noted had been promoted 
to the Senate. Henry M. Jackson had been nominated to succeed him. There 
had been a many-sided contest for this position, six Republicans and six Demo- 
crats entering the primary. The Republicans once again had given the nomi- 
nation to Payson Peterson. In the First District the Republicans had named 
Fred J. Wettrick, in the Third their candidate was Russell V. Mack, and in the 
Fourth, Frank Miller. In the Fifth District, Walt Horan was successful in the 
primary, while the Sixth District nomination went to Paul Preuss. For Lieuten- 
ant Governor Victor A. Meyers had once again been nominated by the Demo- 
crats from a field of eight candidates, while the Republicans had chosen Charles 
R. Maybury over twelve rivals. 

With one exception the general election was a landslide for the Demo- 
crats. President Roosevelt had carried the state over Wendell Willkie, Roose- 
velt receiving 462,145 votes to lead the ticket, and here, for the first time, 
may any of the other candidates be said to have ridden into office on the 
presidential coat-tails. Langlie won the governorship in a very close contest 
and from the appearance of things it would seem that the Martin Democrats 
paid back their debt of four years before and voted for the Republican candi- 
date for Governor. But at that Langlie won by a majority of less than four 
thousand, his total vote being 392,522 against 386,706. But in all other contests 
the Democratic candidates emerged triumphant, Wallgren defeated Chadwick 
for the Senate and all the Democratic Congressmen were elected. With the 
exception of the governorship, all Democratic candidates for state office were 
successful and both houses of the legislature were preponderantly Democratic. 
This election also saw the election of two outstanding women political leaders, 
Mrs. Belle Reeves being elected to the position of Secretary of State in her 
own right, defeating Albert Johnson, while Mrs. Pearl Wanamaker defeated 
Stanley F. Atwood for the position of State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, 462,145 to 322,123, a position that she was to hold for sixteen years. 

Clarence Martin, as he turned the gubernatorial office over to his suc- 
cessor, could have reflected upon many things. The state had weathered the 
worst of the depression. There was still unemployment and there was economic 
distress, but the worst situations had been alleviated. The Columbia Basin 
project was in the course of development, the Narrows and Lake Washington 
bridges were at last matters of reality rather than of future promise, old age 
pensions had been established and the spectre of poverty removed from thou- 
sands of people too old to be of any value in the labor market. Moreover the 
state was solvent, the radical left-wing groups had been kept in check, and 
there had been no compromise with Socialistic panaceas.” Governor Martin, 
in relinquishing his office, had every right to be proud of the service that he 
had rendered, for in the opinion of many he was the best governor that the 
state had ever had. He fully deserved the tribute of the Spokane Spokesman- 
Review, which on his death said editorially: “He served the state well through- 
out eight critical years of its history.” 
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CHAPTER XXXI 


World War II 


State of Washington in 1940 had a population of 1,736,191 persons, 

for an increase of 172,795, a gain of only 11.1 per cent since 1930. 

Reversing the trend that had been shown in the previous enumera- 
tions of the population, the increase had been much more pronounced in the 
rural regions than in the cities. Only 37,430 of the new inhabitants were to be 
found in the urban areas as against 135,365 in the rural districts. Of this 
total population 905,757 were men and 830,434 women, or slightly more than 
109 men for every 100 women. Of the total population 1,681,137 were of the 
white race, and of these 210,379 were foreign born; 7,424 were Negroes, of 
whom all but 172 had been born in the United States. 30,620 were listed as 
being members of “other races” and of these 23,576 were native born, the 
high proportion being accounted for by the fact that 11,394 were Indians. 
Another factor that must be taken into consideration was that the effect of the 
Oriental exclusion acts was beginning to be felt since the 2,345 Chinese were 
about evenly divided between native and foreign born, while of the 14,565 
Japanese in the state, 8,882 had been born in the United States, and 5,683 abroad. 

The Indian population was heaviest in Yakima County which had 2,071 
representatives of the “vanishing American,” while Okanogan County was 
second with 1,196. Ferry, Stevens, and Clallam counties each had several hundred 
Indian residents, and nearly all of the others had a few, only Asotin, Columbia, 
Garfield, and Douglas counties failing to list any members of this race. The 
Chinese and Japanese populations were largely centered in King and Pierce 
counties. King County had 9,863 Japanese, Pierce 2,050, and Yakima County 
814. In King County the Chinese numbered 1,814, Spokane County was second 
with only 103, while Walla Walla County was third with 97. 

Of the foreign born whites, Canada had contributed by far the greatest 
total, 42,306, of whom 2,977 were from French Canada. Sweden and Norway 
continued to contribute heavily, each having about the same number, both in 
excess of 26,000, while England and Germany ranked third and fourth respec- 
tively. Finland was represented by 9,199 and Italy by 8,853 residents. Some 
of the smaller countries had also made contributions which are not without 
interest. Thus Spain was represented by 234 persons, and Portugal by 7s, 
Turkey in Europe by 57, and the Azores Islands by 16. Both Spain and 
Portugal were poor countries, and migration would probably have appealed 
to many peasants and urban workers, but they were simply too poor to be 
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able to afford the luxury of emigration. France, never a nation of migrants, 
ran true to form in this instance, and of all the Great Powers had contributed 
the fewest persons, only 1,482, to the population of the state.’ 

According to age, 1,192,982 residents were twenty-one years of age 
or over, while 44,414 were seventy-five or over. The greatest concentration 
was in the group between twenty and twenty-four years of age, while there 
were only slightly fewer in the fifteen to nineteen bracket, and in the group 
between twenty-five and twenty-nine. 540,196 were in the category between 
five and twenty-four years of age, and of these, 324,579 persons, or better 
than sixty per cent, were attending school. Of those between ten and thirteen 
years of age, more than ninety-seven per cent were in school; of those twenty 
years of age, nearly nineteen per cent were in pursuit of an educational goal, 
showing a good college representation, but of the group between twenty-one 
and twenty-four only approximately eight per cent were in school, illustrating 
what every college instructor knows, and deplores, that the mortality rate 
among college students is exceptionally high, and that many capable and quali- 
fied students drop out of school before the completion of the four year term. 
Since there were still traces of the depression apparent almost everywhere, and 
the great industrial activity which was to accompany World War II had not 
yet begun, this comparatively high schoo] attendance probably reflected the 
inability of the younger generation to find employment in industry and_ busi- 
ness. But on the reverse side of the coin, there is the indisputable fact that 
many students dropped out of school due to the depression, due to the fact 
that the family economic situation made it impossible for them to continue. 

Of the 1,074,077 of the population who were more than twenty-five years 
of age, 12,944 had had no schooling, while another 50,144 had completed 
four years of school or less, and if we assume that anyone beneath the fourth 
grade level is illiterate, this would, even after making allowance for the self- 
educated, give the state a rather shocking number of illiterates and near- 
illiterates, especially serious in view of the emphasis that had been placed on 
education in the years since statehood. On the other side of the picture, 59,454 
residents of the state boasted four years or more of college. And it is worth 
noting in passing that of all the three groups mentioned, the percentage of 
men in each instance was greater than that of women.‘ 

Of this population, 607,672 were gainfully employed. There were 40,585 
professional workers, while 102,285 persons were employed in clerical and 
sales work. Farmers and farm managers numbered 51,293, and there were 
24,227 farm laborers. Laborers, other than farm, numbered, 63,196, while 
17,408 persons were engaged in domestic service. Other service workers totalled 
59,054. By industry, 83,475 persons were engaged in agriculture, 4,957 in 
forestry and fishing, and 5,429 in mining. Construction gave employment to 
37,441, transportation to 51,515, manufacturing to 131,007, while the wholesale 
and retail trades accounted for 116,117 employees. In practically all the fields 
mentioned the number of men outnumbered the women employees, but the 
reverse was the case in professional employment where there was a total of 
47,719 persons engaged, and of personal services which gave employment to 
44,522. In the amusement and recreation fields also there was a distinct pre- 
ponderance of women. As in the case of previous enumerations, the distinct 
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majority enjoyed by the feminine sex in the field of professional employment 
was accounted for by the large number of school teachers. 

Of the occupations listed, among others there were 19 actors and 31 
actresses, 337 men and six women listed themselves as architects, while oo 
men and 60 women claimed to be authors. Of the college professors 941 were 
men, and 342 women. There were 2,247 men among the judges and lawyers, 
while the legal profession had only 46 women members. But among musicians 
and teachers of music there were 1,123 women and 1,053 men. 1,997 men 
listed themselves as physicians and surgeons, as against 81 women. There were 
148 male aviators and only two women. There were no women veterinarians, 
railway conductors, locomotive engineers or firemen, but there were 39 women 
mail carriers as against 1,587 men. Some other occupations selected largely 
at random, show the following distribution:* 


Occupation Male Female 

Farmers and farm managers 49,146 2,147 
Clerical and sales force 58,921 435364 
Salesmen and canvassers 30,651 11,698 
Bakers 1,522 144 
Carpenters 11,798 26 
Electricians 3,278 8 
Painters 4,304 17 
Waiters and waitresses 1,430 7,095 
Farm laborers plete 434 
Fishermen 3,533 37 
Laborers 

Construction 7,570 17 

Manufacturing 17,736 545 

Non-manufacturing 10,966 235 


Numerically King County was the most heavily populated, having 504,980 
inhabitants, or more than the next three largest counties combined. Of this 
population the city of Seattle alone had 368,302 which was a gain of less 
than three thousand people during the decade since 1930, certain evidence 
that the depression, among other things, had caused a slowing down in the 
great growth of the cities that had been so conspicuous a feature of the previous 
twenty year period. Next in population was Pierce County with 182,081, or 
less than half that of Seattle alone. Of these the city of Tacoma had 109,408, 
like Seattle having gained less than three thousand inhabitants in the decade. 
Spokane County was third in population with less than 164,652, while the 
city of Spokane had 122,001 people, thus showing a gain of nearly seven 
thousand persons since the preceding census. Although the second most heavily: 
populated county was Pierce, the distinction of being the second largest city 
went to Spokane. In fourth place among the counties was Yakima with 99,019 
while at the other end of the scale the distinction of being the least heavily 
populated went to San Juan County with 3,157 inhabitants, although Garfield 
County was a close second with 3,383.7 

In the matter of housing, there were 590,439 dwelling units in the state, 
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of which 39,918, or nearly seven per cent, were vacant at the time of the 
enumeration. Of these 483,476, or better then 85 per cent, were not in need of 
major repairs, a very good showing in view of the severity of the depression. 
The distribution by racial groups as to occupancy of the dwelling by the 
owner or by a tenant was as follows: 


White Negro Other non-white 
Occupied by owner 302,635 1,095 2,444 
Occupied by tenant 224,773 1,593 4,797 


These figures would indicate that the economic status of the Negro, as indi- 
cated by home ownership, was not as poor as has sometimes been thought, and 
that it was much better than that of the other non-white groups. 

In the rural areas, the major sources of income for farmers were dairy 
products, and field crops, with fruits and nuts third. Of 79,161 farms reporting, 
14,728 had their major income from dairy products, 12,476 from field crops, 
and 8,203 from fruits and nuts. Poultry and poultry products furnished the 
major income in 6,636 cases, livestock in 4,711 cases, while vegetables harvested 
for sale were the principal cash crop in 1,970 cases. At the bottom of the 
list were horticultural specialities and forest products, which constituted the 
major source of income 1n 613 and 616 cases respectively. 

At this time Washington ranked twenty-third in population and four- 
teenth in total income among the forty-eight states. Its principal attractions 
up until this time had been its natural resources, its fertile land, and pleasant 
climate, for here was a region in which one might prosper and get ahead, and 
at the same time enjoy the abundant life to its fullest extent. The principal 
weakness of the state was the rather narrow basis of the economy, in that 
most of the industries were extractive in nature, and depended upon the 
utilization of the resources which nature had provided in such abundance, but 
which were not inexhaustible. Since there was no petroleum and little high 
quality coal, it was felt that there was a definite limit beyond which the de- 
velopment of those resources could not go. But the completion of Bonneville 
Dam in 1937, and the rapid approach of Grand Coulee to completion, had 
altered the picture considerably. It was not an accident and it was a great 
deal more than a coincidence that three years after the starting of the first 
generator at Bonneville Dam, the Vancouver Aluminum Mill was built a few 
miles downstream. This unit of the Aluminum Company of America was 
designed for the fabrication of all sorts of aluminum products. One of the 
more spectacular events of the year was the collapse on November 7, 1940 of 
the Narrows Bridge from just outside Tacoma across to Gig Harbor. This 
structure, one of the points of pride with residents in the area, collapsed in a 
heavy wind, and while no lives were lost, there was considerable financial 
damage. In March, 1941, Grand Coulee Dam put two generators into opera- 
tion, and began supplying electric energy to the region, although the dam was 
not completed until nearly a year later. The state was now almost ready to 
take its place in the defense and wartime programs to which it was entitled 
by reason of its location and resources. 

As the certainty of war loomed closer and closer for the United States, 
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the migration of war workers into the Pacific northwest increased in tempo. 
Then, on a peaceful Sunday, December 7, 1941, President Roosevelt’s “day of 
infamy,” when most of the people were still dawdling over the morning 
papers, or were deciding whether or not to go to church, the news of the 
sneak Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor crackled from radios all] over the 
country, and removed the last lingering doubts as to the inevitability of 
American entry into the world conflict. There were a few moments of stunned 
surprise and then a wave of indignation against a nation for which we had 
done so much. It was not entirely unmixed with a not unjustified fear that 
an attack on the coast of mainland North America would shortly be forthcom- 
ing. And the two likeliest spots for such an attack were believed to be San 
Francisco Bay and the Puget Sound area. Nowhere was the effect of this 
news greater than along the coast of the State of Washington, and nowhere 
were the possibilities more pregnant with disaster. With a population of several 
thousand Japanese there was a very real danger to the state, not only of sabotage 
of industrial plants and military installations, but also of active aid to the 
enemy in case an invasion of the mainland should be attempted. But to the 
eternal credit of the people of the state it must be recorded that there were 
no attempts at vigilante activity. The people of the state, although fully aware 
of the possibilities of the situation, kept their heads with magnificent restraint, 
and left the task of protecting the public safety and of rounding up subver- 
sives and alien enemies to the properly constituted authorities. There were, as 
usual, a few wild rumors floating around, but there was no panic and no mass 
hysteria. The police, co-operating with federal authorities, acted immediately 
to take into custody all known agitators and disturbers, although the Japanese 
residents, whatever their feelings may have been, conducted themselves out- 
wardly with remarkable restraint. 

But the Japanese were considered, officially as well as unofficially, to 
constitute a distinct menace to the national safety. At the time of the Pearl 
Harbor attack, the Japanese population of the state was 14,565, which included 
not only alien born Japanese, but also American citizens of Japanese descent, 
for under American law, children born of Japanese parents in this country 
automatically became citizens of the United States. Of this population the 
great majority was established west of the Cascade Mountains, and south of 
an east-west line drawn through the city of Bellingham. The heaviest con- 
centration lay along a line drawn between Seattle and the Columbia River 
and passing through Tacoma, Olympia, and Willapa Bay, with the greatest 
number of Japanese to be found in the Green River and Puyallup valleys 
between Seattle and Tacoma. Of the total Japanese population of the state, 
11,913 resided in King and Pierce counties, and all except about 500 of the 
total number resided in Military Area Number One, which was the region 
west of the Cascades, and here by far the greatest number were concentrated 
in or near the five principal cities and ports of embarkation. Whether by 
accident or design the Japanese were strategically located so as to be able to 
do a maximum of damage to the American war effort in case they were so 
inclined. Of the remainder in the state, they were about equally divided be- 
tween Military Areas Number Two and Number Three. Area Number Two 
consisted of that part of the state lying between the Cascade Mountains and 
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the Columbia River, and comprising the counties of Okanogan, Kittitas, Chelan, 
Yakima, Benton and Klickitat, while Area Number Three was the region east 
of the Columbia River to the Idaho line. 

It was the strategic location of so many Japanese that gave them their poten- 
tial danger. As General DeWitt pointed out, the Boeing Aircraft Factory was in 
the valley of the Green River, and “the lines of communication and supply, 
including power and water which feed this vital industrial installation, radiate 
from this plant for many miles through areas heavily populated with Japanese.” 
General DeWitt also called attention to the fact that many vegetable markets 
along the Seattle and Tacoma water-fronts were operated by Japanese, and 
that a similar condition prevailed in Bremerton near the United States Navy 
Yard. In addition there were many alien Orientals living on the islands of 
Puget Sound, opposite to, or near by vital naval and ship-building installations, 
while others were engaged in commercial fishing operations along the south- 
western Washington coast, as well as on the Columbia River. General DeWitt’s 
report also mentioned that many of Washington’s Japanese lived in close proxi- 
mity to the forests and sawmills of the Cascade region as well as the Gray’s 
Harbor country, and that during the late summer when the woods were 
tinder dry, these forests, mills, and stockpiles of lumber could be fired with 
comparative ease. 

But this situation was by no means peculiar to the State of Washington 
since it could be duplicated in all the other states of the Pacific region, and 
it was the existence of all of these complex factors that was responsible for 
the decision to evacuate most of the Japanese from the Pacific coast. There 
was little or no doubt that most Japanese citizens of the United States were 
loyal to the land of their birth, and many of the aliens to the land of their 
adoption, but there were many others who were not. As one rotten apple will 
in time spoil an entire barrel of fruit, so here, since a thorough and extensive 
screening was obviously impossible, the loyal had to suffer with the disloyal. 
Before the evacuation had been ordered, there had been some voluntary migra- 
tion, but the total number of these migrants was insignificant, not amounting 
to more than five hundred and being about evenly divided between the sexes al- 
though a slight majority were women. Nearly all of these migrants were 
from King and Pierce counties, and acted apparently from a desire to choose 
their own place of “exile.” The remainder were from widely scattered counties, 
there being a few each from Kitsap, Clark, Okanogan, Chelan, Lewis, Pacific, 
Thurston, and Yakima, but not as many as ten from any one of them. 

The first compulsory evacuation area, selected in accordance with the 
policy that areas most vital to the national security were to be evacuated 
first, was Bainbridge Island opposite the city of Seattle. The reason here was 
that the island was located in the channel leading to the United States Navy 
Yard at Bremerton, and was thus important to the security of the entire Pacific 
coast. The evacuation order was issued on March 24, and was to be effective 
at twelve o’clock noon one week later. The control center registered all 
evacuees, supervised their preparations for departure, and directed the move- 
ment. Although most of the evacuees were transported in army trucks, some 
of them were allowed to drive their own cars. The Washington Assembly 
Center was near Puyallup, and here the Japanese were assigned to apartments 
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according to the nature of their family group. But they were fed in central 
mess-halls within the ration prescribed by the army for its enlisted men, and 
it might be noted that at the Puyallup Center the average cost of the ration 
was thirty-nine cents a day. This was only a temporary halting place, but 
here the evacuees were screened and processed before being sent on to a perma- 
nent re-location center. There were several of these latter, all of them being 
located well back from the coast. Most of the Japanese from Washington 
were sent to the Minidoka Center which was located in Jerome County in 
southern Idaho, about six miles north of the town of Eden. There were 
33,500 acres in the tract, and the terrain was described as rolling, with a fertile 
soil well adapted to the growing of potatoes, sugar beets, peas, and beans. A 
total of 7,149 evacuees were transferred to this center from Puyallup between 
August 10 and September 13. Over two hundred Japanese from the state were 
sent to the permanent location center at Tule Lake, 196 on the twenty-sixth 
of May, and 53 more on August 25. Tule Lake was in northern California, in 
Modoc County, and about forty miles south of Klamath Falls, Oregon. The 
site of 7,400 acres had formerly been the bed of a lake from which the cam 
derived its name. The soil which was a sandy loam was well adapted to the 
growing of barley and of garden vegetables to the cultivation of which most 
of the Japanese were not unaccustomed. 

From the State of Washington a total of 13,391 Japanese were evacuated; 
of these some eleven thousand came from the counties of Whatcom, Skagit, 
Snohomish, San Juan, Kitsap, King and Pierce, and there were 1,168 from 
Okanogan, Chelan, Kittitas, Yakima, and Klickitat counties. From Pacific, 
Lewis, Wahkiakum, Clark, Cowlitz, and Skamania counties there were 371 
evacuees, while the northwestern group of counties consisting of Clallam, 
Jefferson, Gray’s Harbor, Mason and Thurston counties had only 162. The 
discrepancy between the number evacuated, and the number in the state ac- 
cording to the census is accounted for by the fact that some had voluntarily 
migrated, that some exemptions from evacuation were granted, while others, 
particularly in the eastern part of the state, were not interfered with. Public 
opinion was badly divided on the issue of the removal of the Japanese. The 
people of some localities expressed intense hatred for their formal Oriental 
neighbors, and declared that they hoped the Japanese would never be allowed 
to return; others felt that a great mistake was being made, that honest, indus- 
trious, and loyal citizens were being subjected to indignation, humiliation and 
personal damage on account of their race, and for reasons for which they 
were in no way responsible, and for causes with which they were not neces- 
sarily in sympathy. It was freely pointed out that citizens of Italian and 
German descent were not interfered with, and the question asked as to 
why only the Japanese should be evacuated. In many communities white 
school-children “cut classes” in order to be on hand to bid an affectionate 
and often tearful farewell to their Japanese schoolmates, whom, in many cases, 
they had known all their lives, and of whose loyalty they had no doubt. One 
result of the evacuation was the discovery that most of the American born 
Japanese could not read that language, talk it, or even understand it. So 
after Evacuation Order Number One, the others were printed in both Japanese 
and English. There were doubtless some real and potential traitors among 
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the evacuees, and the move may have resulted in saving many American lives, 
and preventing a great deal of property damage, although there are many 
who question whether this was the case. However drastic the evacuation may 
have been, or may seem in retrospect, it was undoubtedly justified by the facts 
as they were known at the time, and all human actions must be judged by 
the amount of information available to the actors at the time the action was 
taken, and not by information which only became available months or years 
later.° 

Industrially the impact of the war on the state was almost beyond cal- 
culation. There was no large scale conversion of industry such as took place 
in other parts of the nation, for the simple reason that there was very little 
industry to convert. What did take place was the building of a group of new 
factories, the construction of a new industrial empire, while at the same time 
the traditional industries such as lumbering and fishing were maintained, and 
the agricultural output boosted to new heights. At the outbreak of the war 
the industrial plants of Puget Sound had contracts aggregating more than a 
billion and a half dollars, contracts which had been awarded since 1940 under 
the national defense program, and now, as a result of the war, many new 
products were added to the state’s economy. Aluminum, magnesium, and 
chemicals such as calcium carbide and the ferro alloys were probably the 
more important of the new products, and the ones which were destined 
to provide the basis for a new and more diversified industry. 

In 1940 as previously noted, the Aluminum Company of America had 
built a plant at Vancouver, to be followed a year later by one constructed 
at nearby Longview by the Reynolds Metals Company. The Vancouver plant 
established its worth by turning out enough aluminum to build 30,000 fighter 
planes a year.» During the war plants were established in both Tacoma and 
Spokane by the Kaiser Aluminum and Chemical Company, and 1942 saw 
the construction of the giant Trentwood Fabricating Plant, built by Alcoa near 
Spokane, one of the largest sheet and plate mills in the world, which produced 
sheet aluminum for planes. These various plants not only gave employment 
to thousands of workers and paid taxes aggregating probably millions of dol- 
lars but they also made possible the great development of aircraft manufac- 
turing in the state. The manufacture of this aluminum—which needed low- 
cost power—was in turn made possible by the development of hydro-electric 
power. But although the great emphasis was on public power as exemplified 
by Grand Coulee and Bonneville dams it must not be forgotten that the private 
companies such as the Washington Water Power and the Puget Sound Power 
and Light also played a very important part and rendered outstanding service 
to the defense effort. Shortly after the war started the Northwest Power 
Pool was formed, all of the electric power companies of the region being 
interconnected and pledged to mutual aid and cooperation. It was above all 
the private power interests which possessed the industry “know-how” and 
they now subordinated themselves and their personal interests to the national 
welfare. 

In World War I, the State of Washington had won a great reputation 
because of its shipbuilding, and it carried on the tradition in World War II 
although the emphasis had shifted somewhat. There were eighty-eight ship- 
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yards in the state—twenty-nine of them were in Seattle—building all types 
of sea-going craft and furnishing employment to upwards of 150,000 workers. 
Plants were both small and large. Of the former the Reliable Welding Com- 
pany of Olympia built tugs and barges for the army as well as water tanks, 
boilers and other metal fabricated units. In Seattle the Olson and Winge Marine 
Works built, altered, and repaired ships such as minesweepers, patrol boats, 
and fishing craft. In each case the number of employees of the concerns in- 
creased several times over. Other plants were located at Hoquiam, Cathlamet, 
Edmonds, Anacortes, Port Townsend, South Bend, Friday Harbor, Kirkland, 
LaConner, Gig Harbor, Blaine, Mukilteo, Stanwood and Cosmopolis, to mention 
only a few of the smaller towns and cities among the many that profited from 
this industry. All kinds of craft were built for the armed services, constructed 
of both wood and steel. Destroyers, escort aircraft carriers, patrol boats, land- 
ing craft, troopships, minesweepers, tugs, barges, lighters and floating dry 
docks were only a few of the more common types. 

In 1939 the Todd Shipbuilding Corporation of Tacoma was reorganized, 
using the site formerly used by the old Seattle-Tacoma Shipbuilding Com- 
pany. This plant had continued in existence for eight years after World War 
I, and during the decade of. the twenties had constructed three cruisers, the 
Omaha, the Cincinnati, and the Milwaukee for the navy. As rebuilt this yard 
was one of the first to be laid out scientifically and specifically designed for 
the construction of all-welded ships. At first it had built merchant vessels, 
the well-known C-1 design, and then the C-3, which were later converted 
into troopships and escort carriers, a type of ship that was credited with the 
winning of the Battle of the Atlantic. The Seattle division of the company 
concerned itself largely with the building of destroyers, and the repair of 
other vessels, the total number of ships constructed in each yard probably 
running into the hundreds.* 

At Vancouver, the Kaiser Shipyard was built on a tract of land about 
a half mile upstream from the Interstate Bridge, on ground which was inside 
the city limits and had formerly been occupied by a dairy farm. Several 
Liberty ships were actually under construction before the work on the yard 
itself had been completed, and the first ship, the George Vancouver, was 
launched only eighty days after its keel was laid, a new record for the first 
ship from a new yard. Later the yard was expanded from eight to twelve 
ways, and was converted over to the construction of L.S.T.s. The Kaiser 
company built thirty of these, in a period of about six months, the pre-assembly 
methods for which the company had already earned a fine reputation, proving 
admirably suited for their construction. Then the company took a contract 
to build fifty escort carriers—which have been described as carriers of the 
vest-pocket variety—but which were in every respect first class fighting ships, 
having a five hundred foot flight deck, and costing in the neighborhood of 
ten million dollars each. The first of these to be built was the Casa Blanca. 
It was launched on April 5, 1943 with Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt as the sponsor. 
On its first anniversary date, the Kaiser Shipyard had built a twelve way 
modern yard, and launched thirty-six ships, a record of which it could be 
justly proud. Its greatest accomplishments still Jay ahead.“ 

The United States Navy Yard at Bremerton, of which it was said that 
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it kept the knowledge of ship-building and repair alive in the Northwest 
between national emergencies, had expanded its working force to thirty 
thousand men, accounting partially for the large growth of population experi- 
enced by Kitsap County. But a good many of the workers lived across the 
bay in Seattle, and this led to a great increase in the trips made, and the 
passengers carried by the Black Ball lines which doubled its schedule, having 
purchased a number of the old San Francisco Bay ferries. 

The Navy Yard at Bremerton was one of the largest and best equipped 
in the United States for both construction and repair, and as a known priority 
target for Japanese bombers was subject to elaborate security regulations and 
protective measures. The first barrage balloons in the United States are said 
to have been installed here. Indicative of the high class work performed was 
the construction of a pre-fabricated bow for the cruiser New Orleans, badly 
damaged in action in the South Pacific, in fact listed as sunk by the Japanese. 
This bow, sixteen hundred tons of it, was fabricated while the cruiser, equip- 
ped with a make-shift one, made her way across the Pacific. It was fitted 
to the eight thousand ton ship in drydock, and was found to be out of line 
by only one-eighth of an inch. 

But as Skinner and Eddy had been the big name in Seattle in World War 
I, in World War II the big name was Boeing, and the product was planes 
rather than ships. William Boeing, member of a wealthy Seattle lumber family, 
had become interested in aviation as early as 1914. With the help of an asso- 
ciate, G. Conrad Westervelt, he built two seaplanes, and in 1916, on July 
15, historic date in the annals of Washington state, organized the Pacific Aero 
Products Company, incorporated for the amount of $100,000. The first factory 
had been a small building on Lake Union, but in 1917 they moved the estab- 
ment to the site of the old Heath Shipyard, on the Duwamish River, where 
Boeing’s Number One Seattle plant is still located. During the war they built 
a number of Model C training planes, and a few flying patrol boats, but the 
war ended before very much could be accomplished. Several lean years fol- 
lowed but in 1919-1920, in co-operation with Eddie Hubbard, Boeing had 
pioneered in air mail transport. Between 1920 and 1930 the company had built 
planes for the army and navy, and also began the construction of planes 
suitable for mail and passenger transport. In 1927 a fleet of mail and passenger 
planes had blazed the way for transcontinental air transport, and three years 
later the company had built a low-winged, all-metal plane with a retractable 
Janding gear and a three-blade adjustable propellor known as the Monomail. 
This type of plane later developed into the B-9g bomber, and later into the 
Boeing 247, which was the most advanced aircraft of its day. It could accom- 
modate ten passengers and a crew of three, and could fly coast to coast in 
twenty hours with only seven intermediate stops. In 1934 the corporate or- 
ganization was divided into three, United Aircraft in the east, Boeing Airplane 
Company in the west, and United Air Lines, which took over the business 
of air transport. In 1935 the famous B-17 had been developed, and two years 
later the strato-cruiser with a pressurized cabin. But in a very real sense all 
of this was merely preliminary to the great work that the company was to 
do in World War II, and this was made possible by the development of the 
multi-line assembly system. Instead of a long single line, such as those that 
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were common in the automobile factories of the nation, Boeing engineers de- 
veloped a system of several lines which were designed to secure greater output 
per man, and which also resulted in a more efficient utilization of floor space. 

In the year 1940 the company had four thousand employees, but by 1944 
more than forty-five thousand persons were on the payroll. In 1939 the total 
man-hours worked had been 8,336,028 and the payroll $6,811,592. Four years 
later the man-hours worked had increased to 96,065,353 while the payroll had 
jumped to $133,294,466 which indicated a considerable increase in hourly pay 
as well as in the number of hours worked. With the attack on Pearl Harbor 
the tempo of production had been quickened, in the month after Pearl Harbor 
B-17 Flying Fortresses were being produced at the rate of 60 per month, 
the next spring production had increased by fifty per cent. The company had 
also increaesed the number of its plants. There were two main plants in 
Seattle and one in Renton, two branch plants in Tacoma, and one each in a 
number of smaller cities including Everett, Bellingham, Chehalis and Aberdeen. 
Most of these performed very specialized tasks, in fact one was devoted 
entirely to the production of tail gun turrets for the B-29s. In addition more 
than two hundred other firms were suppliers and sub-contractors for Boeing, 
so that the effect of the company on the economy of the region can hardly 
be over-estimated. 

Between January and December, 1943, the production of Flying Fortresses 
had almost doubled, and had reached a number that was three times the 
scheduled maximum production for which the Seattle plant had originally 
been planned. In the two years between March, 1942 and March, 1944, the 
delivery rate was increased four-fold. A modern airplane is an extremely 
complex bit of machinery, and a great deal of the actual work of construction 
required engineering ability and training of a high degree. And men with 
the necessary qualifications were simply not available in sufficient numbers 
despite the fact that Boeing had been able in the early years to attract and 
to hold the services of a number of very gifted young engineers. This prob- 
lem was solved by a very minute breakdown of the various jobs which had 
to be accomplished with simplification being the goal in every case. In this 
way very complex operations were broken down into a series of very simple 
steps, each of which could be performed by a comparatively inexperienced 
person, or by one who had been trained on the job. And the device of “on 
the job training” was a very important factor in the Boeing production figures. 
One other handicap that was never completely overcome was the fact that the 
wage differential in the area was to the advantage of the ship-yard worker 
over the worker in the aircraft factory, and thus a number of superior crafts- 
men were lost to Boeing through the higher wages paid in the shipyards of 
the area.* 

In addition to engineering work the construction of the super-fortresses 
also involved a great deal of developmental research which in many cases 
blazed trails into almost unknown territory. One such was the fact that turbo 
super-chargers were not available in the required size. This problem was met 
by the expedient of matching two sets of a smaller size for dual operation, a 
solution which required the expenditure of more than five thousand hours 
of test time. But as events were to prove the effort was worth it in the long 
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run. By the end of the war Boeing had built 6,981 Flying Fortresses, and 
Boeing-built planes had dropped fifty-five per cent of all the bombs released 
over the Third Reich, and shot down sixty per cent of all enemy aircraft 
destroyed by bombers in the European theater." 

But it was soon realized that larger planes would be needed to carry the 
war to the Japanese homeland, one with a larger cruising range and greater 
striking power. Boeing met this challenge with the development of the B-29, 
the Super-Fortress, the first one of which was completed in September of 1942. 
It was not only altitude conditioned but it was the first heavy bomber with 
a gun firing system which could be operated entirely by remote control. 
By the end of the war Boeing had built 2,766 of these craft which had a 
cruising range of over 4,500 miles and could carry a 20,000 pound bomb load, 
and fly at altitudes of more than 40,000 feet.» 

One other accomplishment of the Boeing engineers, although perhaps not 
so spectacular, and in the long run to prove wholly unnecessary, deserves to 
be recorded. That was the carrying to conclusion of one of the largest and 
most intricate jobs of camouflage ever attempted, in that the engineers brought 
about the successful “disappearance” of a large industrial plant covering 
hundreds of acres. It was realized from the beginning that the Boeing plant 
would have A-1 priority as a target for enemy bombers, and with the inade- 
quacy of the American defensive system that it would obviously be im- 
possible to prevent great damage being done in the case of an actual attack. 
Sq the engineers set to work to camouflage the plant and they succeeded ad- 
mirably. By the use of wire mesh, chicken feathers, sawdust, cardboard, and 
above all liberal quantities of paint, the Boeing plant was completely covered, 
and that part of the city witnessed the construction of “an extensive suburban 
development, with houses, yards, fences, streets, sidewalks, and fire hyrants. 
Grass grew in the yards, and cars were even parked along the streets.” (Or so 
it seemed from the air.) So realistic was the illusion created that it even fooled 
airmen who knew exactly what they were looking for. An idea of the com- 
plexity and magnitude of this camouflage can be gained from the fact that 
the cost of dismantling it, of tearing down the “residential district” and re- 
‘ moving the artificial trees and miniature houses, was $248,861.” 

Some idea of the actual contribution of the State of Washington to the 
war effort may be gained from the fact that the amount of war contracts for 
ships and planes alone during the years 1940 to 1943 were nearly three times 
the total of the value of all manufacturing in the state in the year 1939. In 
addition to the construction of ships and planes there was other military build- 
ing. The Pacific Car and Foundry Company not only built General Sherman 
tanks but also contributed many tractors, cranes, and trucks, as well as logging 
equipment in general to the war effort. The lumber industry, in addition to 
timber of all shapes and sizes, produced a number of specialized products such 
as tannic acid from hemlock bark, plywood, and cork from fir bark, and 
developed a practically fire-proof wood and waterproof plywood.” 

There was also a considerable increase in the production of strategic 
minerals such as tungsten, lead, zinc, and copper. The Tacoma smelter, one of 
the largest in the world, refined about one-tenth of the nation’s copper, and also 
smelted gold and silver, as well as producing a great many chemical by- 
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products. Although the aluminum industry was a brand new one, Washington 
had no deposits of high quality alumina clays, but there were extensive de- 
posits of such low-grade that they could not be effectively used, and processes 
for their utilization had to be developed. There were also almost inexhaustible 
deposits of magnesite in eastern Washington, and of magnesium silicate in the 
Puget Sound region. This led to another temporary industry, the construction 
of a twenty million dollar magnesium reduction plant in Spokane in 1942. 
It was operated by the Electro-Metallurgical Company for the government, 
processing dolomite which was smelted in large electric furnaces, and pro- 
duced about 18,000 tons of magnesium per year, and approximately the same 
amount of ferrosilicon. But it was a war industry purely, and the plant was 
closed in 1945 when there was no further need of it. 

In 1941, the great influx of defense workers into the area had begun, at 
first only a trickle, but destined to reach the flood stage soon after the en- 
trance of the United States into the world conflict and by 1942, the state, and 
particularly the Puget Sound area, had become one of the great war production 
centers of the United States. In the years from 1940 to 1943 the population 
of the state increased by about half a million people with the largest incre- 
ments being in the industrial cities and in the incorporated areas contiguous 
to them, or in the vicinity of the military establishments. Thus Seattle in- 
creased by about one-third, adding more than one hundred thousand people 
to its population. Bremerton more than tripled in size, and its contiguous area 
experienced an equally phenomenal growth. Spokane added about twenty 
thousand people, and Tacoma about thirty thousand. Once sleepy little towns 
like Port Orchard and Kennewick tripled in size, and the growth of Ephrata 
was even more spectacular while Moses Lake (formerly Neppel) jumped from 
a population of slightly more than three hundred to that many thousand almost 
overnight. Some of the smaller places such as Port Orchard and Moses Lake 
were almost inundated by the wave of humanity that resulted from the estab- 
lishment of an armed services establishment in their vicinity. The counties 
showed a similar trend. Kitsap County almost doubled in population, and 
while King County’s growth percentage was not as great, it probably received 
the largest number of inhabitants. There were similar increases in other counties 
such as Snohomish, Mason, and Clark. In the latter the city of Vancouver 
almost doubled in population. East of the mountains both Benton and Franklin 
counties showed large increases, but in this section most of the counties either 
lost population or else remained almost stationary. The most serious popula- 
tion losses were experienced by such counties as Pend Oreille, Adams, Okano- 
gan, and Stevens, on the east side, and by Skamania, Pacific, San Juan, and 
Wahkiakum, on the west. Smaller losses were suffered by Skagit, Ferry, and 
Columbia counties. 

The war plants contributing to this population growth have already been 
mentioned, and were distributed rather unevenly throughout the state. In 
addition there were more than fifty army, navy, and air-force establishments 
in the state which could definitely be placed in the large category, and in 
addition, there were many smaller ones.” 

For all of these people, whether industrial or military, housing had to be 
provided, and this in turn led to some rather serious problems. Since there 
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was little or no private building, government housing projects began to spring 
up like mushrooms all over the state. One of the most outstanding of these 
projects was at McLoughlin Heights near Vancouver where large numbers of 
the workers in the Alcoa Aluminum and Kaiser Shipbuilding plants were 
housed. To accommodate these new workers the city built twelve thousand 
new homes and provided eight new schools at a total cost of over forty 
million dollars. Other similar housing projects were built in the suburbs of 
Seattle, Tacoma, Spokane, and Bremerton, where there were both war indus- 
tries and military installations. The largest naval and military establishments 
were the Bremerton Navy Yard, Fort Lewis, Camp Murray, and McChord 
Field, all in the western part of the state, and Geiger Field, Felts Field, the 
Spokane Air Depot, and Fort George Wright, all in the vicinity of Spokane. 

One result of the impetus given to housing was the revival of the lumber 
industry, which had been in the doldrums ever since the beginning of the 
depression. Not only were the lumber yards crowded to capacity with fin- 
ished lumber, but the majority of the mills were either shut down entirely or 
were operating only part time. But with the outbreak of the war, these stock 
piles melted away like snow beneath the summer sun, the mills resumed opera- 
tion at full capacity. In the course of a very short time the state’s basic in- 
dustry was experiencing a labor shortage. This was due to the fact that 
the mills were now forced to compete with the shipyards and airplane fac- 
tories and other war industries for war workers, and were like them, hampered 
by the drain of the younger men into the armed services. 

The development of these housing projects brought many municipal prob- 
lems. Not only did the houses have to be built, but streets had to be laid out 
and surfaced, water mains, electric light and power lines built, sewers installed, 
shopping facilities provided, and recreation and transportation made available. 
Schools had to be provided and staffed and personnel provided to operate the 
recreation facilities, man the buses, and service the shopping centers. Food 
and clothing, household fixtures, articles of furniture, and all the complex 
minutiae of American life had to be made available, on short notice and under 
many handicaps. All of this took labor and materials, at a time when both 
were in short supply, and the miracle is that as much was accomplished in the 
time available. 

Some serious social problems were presented by this influx of people. 
Many of the newcomers were migrants from other states, and while Americans 
by birth had an entirely different cultural background and were accustomed to 
a different standard of living. Many of them were Negroes and poor whites 
from the south, and the problem of adjustment sometimes proved difficult. 
In some areas there was a great deal of hostility toward the migrants, and some 
inter-racial tensions were created, since in many places the Negroes who 
came in took over the areas which had been evacuated by the Japanese only a 
short time before. Up until this time the state had never had any) considerable 
Negro population,—even now it was concentrated in a relatively few places— 
and in many cases the local population looked on them as another and equally 
undesirable alien race, and vented on them the hostility and antipathy that 
they had felt for the Japanese. Further problems arose when these new resi- 
dents sent their children to the local schools, or attended places of entertain- 
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ment. But it is noticeable that there was no considerable increase in delinquency 
or crime, although there was some increase in the number of minor crimes such 
as drunkenness, probably due to the fact that more people had more money to 
spend, and fewer worthwhile things on which to spend it. 

This period was above all one of full employment. One of the beneficial 
consequences of this was the disappearance of the “Hoovervilles” and other 
slum areas that had come into existence during the depression. While com- 
monly called “shanty towns” the crude shelters were usually made mostly 
of packing boxes and other discarded materials, and did not deserve to be 
called by so glorified a name as “shanty.” They had sprung up on the indus- 
trial fringes of nearly all the large cities, and were inhabited for the most 
part by men of middle age who made their living by scavenging and by all 
sorts of odd jobs. The population was fluctuating, being composed mostly 
of migratory workers who were here today and gone tomorrow, although 
most of the settlements had a few permanent residents. A civic eyesore, these 
towns usually existed in defiance of police and sanitary regulations, and strictly 
on sufferance since American sympathy is with the underdog. But with the 
increased demand for labor, anyone and everyone could find some kind of 
employment, and these collections of shacks were abandoned as their inhabi- 
tants drifted away. The areas were generally burned over to remove all traces 
of the unsightly buildings, and in their place industrial plants or housing units 
were constructed.” 

One bad effect of the labor shortage was its effect on agriculture. Accus- 
tomed to depend upon migratory labor to a large extent—Yakima County 
usually had about 35,000 migrant farm workers annually—the farmers were 
now largely deprived of that and yet at the same time were asked to produce 
more food with a less and very uncertain labor supply. Here again the remedy 
was that of World War I, the utilization of labor resources that were close 
at hand, such as that of women and children. Part time employees such as 
businessmen and students also helped to solve the problem. Another detri- 
mental factor was that it was in the agricultural counties that the major 
population declines had been experienced as the workers were drawn off by 
the promise of higher pay in war industries. This time one recourse was the 
importation of Mexican laborers under contract. This did not prove to be 
entirely satisfactory. Some of the residents of the state, especially in the smaller 
towns, were unwilling to subordinate prejudice to patriotism, and discriminated 
against the Mexicans in many ways. : 

In 1943 the most valuable crop in the state was wheat, but Washington 
has always been distinguished for agricultural diversification and many other 
farm products, such as apples, hay, eggs, peas, cattle, potatoes and hogs, not 
to mention dairy products, were contributed to feeding America’s armies, 
allies, and industrial workers. There was also a great increase in the output 
of seafood, of which the state had always been a leading producer, most of the 
canned salmon in particular being destined for the army. Food preservation 
also came in for considerable attention. The Walla Walla district in 1942 and 
1943 canned over ten million cases of peas from the Blue Mountain area 
and also processed great quantities of frozen and dehydrated peas. Yakima 
processed frozen and dehydrated fruits, vegetables, and meats, and also pro- 
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California Packing Company had canned more than 750,000 cases of fruit and 
vegetables in a year while the Washington Canners’ Cooperative had turned out 
300,000 cases despite the fact that both had experienced severe labor shortages 
all during the season.” Although by no means as spectacular as the industrial 
or military contributions, those made by the agricultural front were no less 
important, and played a most vital part in the achievement of final victory. 

Nor did the state of Washington lag at all behind the rest of the nation 
in her contributions to the armed forces. The numbers in active military service 
were distributed among the various services as follows: 


Total Men Women 
Army* 140,757 137,000 33757 
Navy 73,146 71,091 2,055 
Marine Corps 10,180 9,625 555 
Total 224,083 GYAN) 6,367 

Number of Battle Casualties Incurred: 

Total Battle Nonfatal 

Deaths W ounds 
Army* 8,160 2,927 55233 
Navy 1,654 885 799 
Marine Corps 1,300 335 965 
Total 11,114 4,147 6,967 


*Includes Army Air Force. 


As in the case of World War I the chief training center was at Fort Lewis, 
whose 72,000 acres made it the second largest training camp in the United 
States, and whose rugged and varied terrain gave opportunity for training under 
all sorts of battle conditions. The shores of Puget Sound, also gave opportunity 
for practice in amphibious landings under conditions that could be simulated 
to approximate actual battle, and the troops used the Nisqually River to practice 
the building of pontoon) bridges. In this connection it might be noted that 
army engineers made a careful study of the floating bridge across Lake 
Washington before beginning the construction of the concrete caissons which 
were pre-fabricated and towed across the English Channel and sunk as a 
preliminary to the Normandy invasion. Residents of the Maryhill area along 
the Columbia River also had a full scale preview of the later bridging of the 
Rhine River, for army engineers practiced for many months bridging the 
Columbia between Maryhill, Washington and Rufus, Oregon. Here the nature 
of the river and adjacent territory was very similar to the terrain which 
American troops would encounter along the Rhine. The pilot bridge, when 
constructed, contained four thousand pontoons, and cost $34,000,000.” 

Realizing the importance of air power, the army, in 1940, established 
McChord Field near Fort Lewis, and it later became one of the greatest units 
in the nation’s advanced line of defense. In 1941 air bases were established at 
Fort George Wright and Geiger Field, both near Spokane, and a year later 
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with war an actuality rather than a threat, the Whidby Island Naval Air 
Station, Paine Air Force Base, near Everett, and Fairchild Air Force Base, north 
of Spokane, came into existence. In 1943 Larson Air Force Base was built, 
and the Spokane Naval Supply Depot opened. Nor must the Coast Guard be 
forgotten, for while its service was probably not as spectacular as some of the 
other units, it rendered a very real service in protecting the coasts and harbors 
from attack and sabotage. 

In 1940, Arthur B. Langlie had been the only Republican elected to high 
office in the state, and that triumph was due very largely to the votes of con- 
servative Democrats, a fact that the new governor recognized when he allowed 
large numbers of Governor Martin’s appointees to continue in office. But two 
years later, despite the entrance of the United States into the war, and the 
normal disposition of the electorate to support the party in power in time 
of crisis, an inclination that finds expression in the phrase “don’t change horses 
in the middle of the stream,” the Republican party once more began to show 
signs of political life and to give indications of a revival of political vigor. 
The activity displayed was positive and much more than a mere negative criti- 
cism of Democratic proposals and accomplishments. Although the only impor- 
tant offices to be filled in 1942 were those of representative in Congress, in 
each district several Republican candidates filed for the nomination, and in 
each district except the Second, there was a contest for the Democratic nomi- 
nation. In the Second District Henry Jackson was unopposed but all of the 
other incumbents had opposition from within their own party. In the Fifth 
District Charles Leavey had resigned to accept a judicial appointment, which 
meant that there would be at least one new face among the members of the 
Washington congressional delegation. 

In the First District, for the Democrats, Warren G. Magnuson easily won 
renomination over Gillespie Craighead, and in the Third Martin F. Smith had 
defeated Cecil Callison after an extremely close contest. In the Sixth District 
John M. Coffee had been renominated by a margin of almost two to one over 
his nearest opponent. East of the mountains Frank T. Bell, one of the earliest 
advocates of the Grand Coulee project and later United States Commissioner 
of Fisheries, was defeated in his attempt to wrest the Democratic nomination 
from incumbent Knute Hill. In the Fifth District the Democrats had again 
named Clarence C. Dill, former Congressman and Senator, as their candidate 
for his old seat in Congress. In this election Mr. Dill had been opposed by 
Joseph Drumheller and by R. Max Etter, and it was said at the time that many 
Republicans had voted Democratic in an attempt to thwart the political 
comeback of C. C. Dill. But if this was their intention the attempt came to 
naught as Dill received 14,352 votes, against 7,098 for Drumheller and the 
3,442 polled by Etter. 

On the Republican ticket, Harold H. Stewart had been nominated over 
Ralph H. Johnson in the First District, while Payson Peterson in the Second 
had again received the endorsement of his party. In the Third Fred Norman 
won a rather easy and unexciting contest over two opponents, and in the 
Sixth District Ralph Woods was unopposed for the nomination. In the Fourth 
District the votes were divided among four candidates, Hal Holmes, of 
Ellensburg, winning the nomination with 8,704 votes against 8,039 for Cameron 
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Sherwood of Walla Walla. The other two candidates, William L. LaFollette 
and Stella Alene Blanchard, polled 5,737 and 473 votes respectively. In the 
Fifth District the contest, while equally spirited was not as close, Walt Horan 
a fruit-grower from Wenatchee, defeated Tom Oakshott, of Colville, 11,779 
to 7,456. A third candidate, Spokane attorney Joe Albi, the presiding genius 
of the civic-minded, but often hilarious Spokane Athletic Round Table, polled 
5,952 votes. 

In the general election there were many indications that the long Demo- 
cratic domination of the state’s political life might be definitely on the wane, 
for the six Congressional seats were equally divided between the two parties, 
the Democrats winning in the First, Second, and Sixth districts, where the 
industrial vote was especially heavy, and the Republicans capturing the more 
rural Third, Fourth, and Fifth districts. The victory of Magnuson over Stewart, 
and of Jackson over Peterson certainly surpised no one, although the latter 
ran a much better race than anyone had expected. In the Sixth District the 
Republicans received a disappointment as Coffee’s margin over Woods was 
almost two to one and a much closer contest had been expected. In both the 
First and Sixth districts candidates of the Farmer-Labor party had each 
polled only a few hundred votes. But in the Third District it was the Demo- 
crat’s turn to be disappointed, for here Fred Norman defeated Martin F. Smith 
by approximately nine thousand votes. But this was almost nothing compared 
to the shock received east of the mountains. In the Fourth District Hal Holmes, 
former professor at Central Washington College of Education, retired Knute 
Hill, hitherto considered almost unbeatable, to private life by a vote of 34,495 
to 19,756, and in the Fifth C. C. Dill lost in his comeback attempt to Walt 
Horan, the latter receiving 47,242 votes to 28,076 for the former Senator. Of 
the counties in this district only Ferry County showed a majority for the 
Democratic candidate, fairly conclusive evidence that many conservative mem- 
bers of that party had again voted Republican. 

But any Republican jubilation over what might have been considered to 
be the turning of the political tide proved to be extremely premature, for in 
1944 the state largely returned to its old habit of voting Democratic. Not only 
did the Democrats carry the state for Roosevelt and Truman, but they elected 
a United States Senator, won four of the six Congressional races, and defeated 
Arthur B. Langlie in his bid for re-election. That the Republicans had entered 
the campaign with high hopes is evident from the number of candidates who 
filed in the primary, filing for the posts that they felt could most probably be 
wrested from the Democrats. For the nomination for United States Senator there 
were eleven Republican aspirants, while for the Congressional nomination in 
the First District there were nine. Senator Homer T. Bone had resigned to accept 
a position on the Federal Bench, a fact which gave the Republicans additional 
hope of being able to capture the position. The nomination finally went to 
Harry P. Cain, of Tacoma, who received 67,350 votes, while Cameron Sher- 
wood, of Walla Walla, in second place, polled 51,699. Of the other nine candi- 
dates in the race none received more than 20,000 votes. On the Democratic 
ticket, the nomination went to Warren G. Magnuson, former Congressman 
from the First District, who defeated Martin F. Smith and John A. Hogg in a 
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contest that was nothing if not one-sided, Magnuson’s vote being approximately 
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three times that of his two opponents combined. For Congressman in the First 
District the Democrats nominated Hugh Delacy out of a field of eight hope- 
fuls that included Carroll Carter, Tom Smith, and Howard Costigan. The 
Republican nomination went to Robert Harlin, former mayor of Seattle, who 
polled 8,073 votes against 7,532 for Fred J. Wettrick, 7,209 for Mike Sass, 
and 5,405 for M. B. (Mike) Mitchell. In the Second District, Henry Jackson 
was unopposed for the Democrats, while the Republicans again gave the honor 
to Payson Peterson, who defeated Ernest W. Lennart for the nomination. In the 
Third District, Fred Norman, the Republican incumbent, was again the nomi- 
nee while Charles Savage triumphed over Marion Sexton for the Democratic 
nomination. In the Fourth District Hal Holmes for the Republicans, and Al 
McCoy for the Democrats, were both nominated without opposition. In the 
Fifth Ed Reilly, Democrat, opposed incumbent Walt Horan, and in the Sixth, 
Republican Thor Tollefson was selected to attempt to unseat the veteran John 
Coffee, neither candidate having any opposition in the primary. 

For the Governorship, Arthur B. Langlie easily won renomination, al- 
though there were some indications of revolt in the party against his leadership. 
His principal opponent was Louis Wasmer, Spokane radio executive, while 
other candidates were Marius Rasmussen and Charles A. Debolt, the latter 
advertising himself as ‘a working man.” The Democratic nomination went to 
Mon C. Wallgren, who either believed in playing it safe or else was so pessimis- 
tic about his chances that he did not resign his seat in the Senate in order to 
make the gubernatorial race. For Lieutenant Governor, the Republican nomi- 
nation, for whatever it might be worth, went to Victor Zednick, veteran state 
senator from Seattle. His only serious opposition came from Charles R. May- 
bury, the other six candidates trailing far behind. The Democrats, following 
what had now became a custom, nominated Victor Meyers, who won a run- 
away race over Loren Vinson and George F. Cotterill. 

In the general election the high hopes of the Republicans were rudely 
blasted, since they not only failed to make the anticipated gains but rather lost 
ground. Roosevelt and Truman carried the state by approximately 486,750 votes 
to 361,700 for Dewey and Bricker. The three splinter party candidates, Socialist, 
Socialist Labor, and Prohibition, received a total of 7,865 votes, the Socialist ticket 
headed by Norman Thomas and Darlington Hoopes, accounting for half that 
number. Whatever else it may have been, Washington was still a two party state. 
For the Senatorship Magnuson defeated Cain by nearly one hundred thousand 
votes while in the First District DeLacy had a comfortable lead over Robert 
Harlin. All of the incumbent Congressmen were re-elected with the exception of 
Fred Norman in the Third District who was defeated by Charles Savage in a 
fairly close contest, thus making the state’s Congressional delegation four Demo- 
crats and two Republicans. But the most severe blow of all to the Republicans was 
the loss of the governorship, Langlie losing to Wallgren 428,834 votes to 400,604 
in a political upset which had been unexpected by even the most veteran political 
observers until only a few days before election, when it became apparent that 
Wallgren, whose chances had previously been considered hopeless, might come 
through with a victory. There were many explanations as to why it had happened, 
the one most frequently heard—although not necessarily correct—being that 
Wallgren had ridden to victory on the coattails of President Roosevelt. As ex- 
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pected in the race between the two Victors for the Lieutenant Governorship, 
Meyers won over Zednick by a majority of more than one hundred thousand 
votes. All of the other contests for state offices were won by the Democrats, who 
also had a substantial majority in both houses of the state legislature, thus justify- 
ing their campaign song “Happy Days are Here Again.” 

But the seat of Homer T. Bone in the United States Senate was vacant, and 
while Warren Magnuson had been elected to succeed him, that term did not begin 
until after the New Year. That meant a vacancy between the date of the election 
and the convening of the new Congress, unless the vacancy was filled by an 
appointment, which Governor Langlie had the power to make. Although urged to 
name any number of old-line Republicans to the post, and thus give the appointee 
the right to call himself Senator the remainder of his life, and the distinction of 
having served at least briefly in what has been called the most exclusive club 
in the United States, Governor Langlie, on the fifteenth of December, magnani- 
mously gave the appointment to Senator-elect Magnuson. In doing this he offended 
a good many members of his own party, but he gave the state an advantage in 
that Senator Magnuson thus gained seniority over the new Senators elected from 
the other states in November, 1944. Washington’s other Senator, Mon. C. Wall- 
gren, now Governor-elect, did not resign his seat until just prior to his inaugura- 
tion as Governor. This was undoubtedly due to his desire to appoint his own 
successor, and prevent Governor Langlie from naming a Republican to the 
position, who would serve for two years, or until the next general election. After 
becoming Governor, Wallgren appointed his former secretary, Hugh B. Mitchell, 
to the position.” 

Although most Americans did not realize it, the war by this time was defi- 
nitely drawing to a close. On April 12, President Roosevelt, having been sworn 
into office for an unprecedented fourth term, died suddenly at Warm Springs, 
Georgia, where he had gone for a short vacation. Although the event came as a 
distinct shock to most Americans, there had been persistent rumors during the 
campaign that the President’s health was not good and that he probably would 
not live out a fourth term. Apparently the announcement came as no surprise to 
large numbers of persons in the national capital. The news was received with 
mixed emotions in the state as throughout the nation, there were many who felt 
that he had been “killed in action” just as truly as a soldier who gave his life 
on the field of battle, while others felt that his extreme emotionalism and self 
dramatization had delayed victory, and that the ultimate triumph over the axis 
powers would be hastened with someone else at the head of the government. 

May 8, 1945, was V E day, victory in Europe, the surrender of Germany, and 
the news—while it produced a great deal of rejoicing—only intensified the feeling 
on the Pacific coast that the war was only half-over, and that the major enemy— 
Japan—still remained to be beaten. Washington, along with most of the other 
western states, felt that the war against Japan had been relegated to second 
place, and would now receive the attention that it deserved. It was also felt that 
this campaign would have to be waged almost entirely by the United States; 
and throughout the state there was apparent a new intensity of purpose, almost 
one of dedication to the unfinished task ahead. On the second of August a wave 
of 801 B 29’s attacked the Japanese mainland with warnings of future and even 
larger raids to come. Then, on the sixth of August, another B 29 dropped what 
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was probably the most famous bomb in history on the city of Hiroshima, 
followed a few days later, August 9, by another one on Nagasaki. It was 
now apparent that the American air force could “call its shots” and the 
Japanese, realizing the futility of further resistance, and desiring to save their 
home islands from invasion, surrendered on August 14. Admiral Takata was 
the authority for a later statement that American air-power and the B-29 
constituted the greatest single factor in Japan’s defeat. V J day set off one 
of the wildest celebrations in American history, alongside which that marking 
the end of World War I paled into relative insignificance. 

The bomb dropped on Hiroshima had literally brought a new world 
into existence, the world of atomic energy. It marked the first unlocking of 
the secret of atomic energy, and shortly afterwards President Truman lifted 
the veil of secrecy from one of the best kept secrets in all American history, 
the mystery of what had been going on at the installation of Hanford, near 
Kennewick, in Benton County, where very mysterious things had been taking 
place under the name of the Manhattan Project. The idea of splitting the 
atom and of releasing nuclear energy was by no means new, it had intrigued 
scientists for many years, and before the war a group of scientists at the 
University of California had constructed the cyclotron, or atom-smasher, as 
it was popularly known. It was also a matter of common knowledge that 
Hitler had a group of German scientists hard at work on the same idea, the 
production of an atomic bomb as well as an atomic fuel, and all during the 
depression both groups had kept a wary eye on each other. 

On August 2, 1939, Albert Einstein wrote a letter to President Roosevelt 
calling the latter’s attention to the work being done by two physicists, E. 
Fermi and L. Szilard, which suggested that uranium might be turned into a 
source of energy. By June 1942, the feasibility of the scheme had been 
definitely established, and the Corps of Engineers, United States Army, was 
ordered to go ahead with the scheme, which for purposes of secrecy, was 
known as the “Manhattan Project.” Major General Leslie R. Groves, who had 
once been a student at the University of Washington, was placed in charge. 

Several steps were necessary for the manufacture of the completed bomb, 
and for one of them, the production of plutonium, “the essential ingredient,” 
a site on the Columbia River, just north of the town of Kennewick was 
chosen, the selection having been made at a meeting in a room in the Daven- 
port Hotel, in Spokane, on the eighteenth of December. In the same month 
the E. I. du Pont de Nemours Company, one of the most famous names in 
the manufacture of munitions and chemicals, agreed to build and operate 
the plant, and to receive practically nothing in return. The contract that the 
company signed is illustrative of two things, an almost fanatical distrust of big 
business exhibited by persons in the national government, and of company 
sacrifice and patriotic loyalty displayed under extreme provocation by these 
same business interests. In February, 1943, condemnation proceedings began, 
and title to nearly four hundred thousand acres of land, consisting of some 
1,400 tracts, and including the northern half of Benton County was acquired. 
A very large portion of it was taken over the irate protests of the local 
residents who felt that the government could take its project elsewhere, or 
else pay a higher price for the land. But the land was condemned, and one 
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of the greatest construction projects in history begun, leaving the litigation to 
be settled later. 

Cheapness of acquisition had been one of the advantages commendin 
the site to the planners. Others which made it particularly adaptable for the 
purpose intended were the fact that it was close to the Columbia River, and 
an especially large amount of water was needed. Moreover an abundant supply 
of electric power was available from Bonneville, Rock Island, and Grand 
Coulee dams. But the dominant feature was probably the fact that the region 
was accessible and isolated at the same time. The area was lightly settled, 
mostly the home of jack-rabbits and rattle-snakes, but there were a few 
farmers who were just beginning to enjoy a war-born prosperity after years 
of adversity. It was close to Kennewick and Pasco, and both the Northern 
Pacific and Seattle, Portland, and Spokane railways touched at the two towns, 
while the tracks of the Union Pacific were not too far away. It was isolated 
enough to be easily guarded, and to make security regulations easy to enforce. 

On March 22, 1943, construction began and a great city came into existence 
almost overnight, a city that was destined in advance to become a ghost-town. 
Thousands of workers were engaged in the project. Labor recruiting was 
carried on throughout the United States, and yet a large share of the popula- 
tion of the state had little idea of the great significance of what was taking 
place. At the peak of construction over 51,000 persons were housed at Han- 
ford. There were separate barracks for 19,536 white men, 3,600 Negro men, 
4,560 white women, and 560 Negro women and beds for 17,660 more men 
were provided in 880 Pacific type huts. There were ten large mess-halls which 
served a total of twenty-five million meals, consuming over fifteen million 
eggs and 900,000 pounds of coffee. There were large movie theatres, one ex- 
clusively for Negroes, and a beer parlor seating over one thousand persons. 
But there were no apartments for married couples or families and these found 
housing in the trailer camps and temporary towns that sprang up in the 
vicinity. So great was the influx of population that Pasco became the busiest 
passenger station on the main line of the Northern Pacific. 

This great influx inevitably brought many social problems in its wake. 
There were sixteen fatal industrial accidents at Hanford and twelve fatal traffic 
accidents. During the peak of employment the sixty miles between the 
Yakima city limits and the Hanford gates was said to have been the most 
hazardous stretch of highway in the state. Some of the security regulations 
under which the work was carried on seem almost fantastic in retrospect. Not 
only were all land approaches to the project patrolled but the river as well, 
Jeases having been taken on land in both Franklin and Grant counties so that 
the army could regulate all traffic on the Columbia. An elaborate watch was 
kept on the sky above and pilots of unauthorized planes flying over or even 
approaching the area found themselves in considerable difficulty. Newspapers 
were requested not to publish speculations as to what was going on at Hanford 
or even to hint that anything unusual was taking place. But the project was 
too big to be kept entirely a secret and there was some speculation among 
the citizenry as to what was being done. Some of these speculations later 
proved to be fairly accurate, others were that a new type of poison gas was 
being developed or that guided missiles were being constructed. Some cynics 
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saw it as merely a project to waste money, to give President Roosevelt some- 
thing about which to be secretive, or as a refuge for slackers, to keep favored 
individuals out of danger in the front lines on the pretense that they were 
engaged in work of great importance at Hanford. Most of the actual workers 
on the project had no idea of what was going on, each had a specific job 
to do, and his part in the task was too minute, too much of a small detail 
for them to have any conception of the total project. The nature of each 
job was such as to furnish no clue, to afford no realization of what the plant 
was for. In spite of the constant recruiting the labor turnover was terrific, 
in fact it was due to many of the workers being migrants and birds of passage 
that the constant recruitment was necessary. But despite all of the security 
regulations, the secret was not kept entirely and there can be no doubt that 
representatives of the axis powers had some knowledge of what was going on, 
or at least had a fairly accurate knowledge of some of the inherent possibilities. 
But in any event what President Truman was later to describe as “the greatest 
scientific gamble in history” paid off, and victory over Japan was hastened 
by months and possibly by years as a result of this contribution by the works 
at Hanford. 

This development was only made possible by the electric power furnished 
by the Northwest Power Pool. Grand Coulee Dam had been finished just in 
time, for from Pearl Harbor to V J day it had delivered 15,713,683,067 kilowatt 
hours of electrical energy. But this had not been sufficient and during the war 
the necessity for power had made a brown-out necessary in many of the cities 
with rigorous regulation as to the uses to which the electricity was put. The 
consciousness of the role that hydro-electric power would play in post war 
development, and the realization that a very high percentage of the nation’s 
untapped water power lay in the Pacific northwest, led to a resurgence of 
interest in the construction of dams for the production of the vital electricity. 
The result was that in 1945 the construction of the McNary Dam had been 
authorized, and the following year authority was granted for the Chief Joseph 
Dam. Construction of the former did not begin until 1947, and that of Chief 
Joseph, the only one to date named for an Indian, until 1949. It is this great 
development of hydro-electric power that has been one of the most conspicuous 
features of the development of the state’s economy in the post-war period, 
and which will undoubtedly play even a larger part in future developments. 

The great potentialities inherent here are well illustrated by the fact that 
in April, 1946, announcement was made of a plan to construct an aviation field 
laboratory and research center in the Ephrata area. This establishment, which 
was to be built at an estimated cost of $500,000,000, was to be devoted to re- 
search and experimentation in all phases of commercial and military aviation. 
The eastern Washington location had been decided upon, it was said, because 
of the favorable climate and the availability of power resources, although 
it was frankly admitted that the future development of the latter on a large 
scale would be necessary in order to provide the power needed for the in- 
stallation, and at the same time properly care for the other needs of the area. 
Grand Coulee and Rock Island dams would have to be brought up to their 
full potential and other dams, both public and private, constructed." The 
need for power was underlined later in the same year when the War Depart- 
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ment announced that it had entered into a contract with the General Electric 
Company whereby the latter was to take over the Hanford atomic plant 
and continue the operation and program of research, although the United 
States government was to continue in control of the operation. General 
Electric had been selected because it had been engaged in atomic research 
for peace even before the war. 

With the war at an end, the ports of Puget Sound began to experience 
re-embarkation in reverse when thousands of service men, swarming home from 
the Pacific theater of war, began to pass through on their way to homes in 
various parts of the nation. The great war machine could not be brought to 
a halt immediately, but war workers began to leave the region, and there 
was a temporary dislocation of business activity. But their places were soon 
taken by service men who had been stationed in the northwest during a part 
of the war and who now returned to make it their permanent home, and 
the great pent-up demand for civilian goods of all sorts made it possible to 
avoid the usual difficult period of transition from a war to a peace economy. 
A further fact was that this time preparations had been made to aid the veteran 
in his transition to a civilian status once more. Almost immediately the rise 
of the threat of Russian communism as a danger to free world institutions 
made it necessary to continue large appropriations for the armed services. In 
all of these ways the prosperity of the region continued almost uninterrupted. 

Voters of both parties approached the election of 1946 with the full 
realization that at the end of a war the electorate quite often turns the party 
in power out of office apparently in the hope that their opponents will pro- 
vide a fresh approach to the solution of both foreign and domestic problems, 
and in the certainty that there will be new names in the newspapers. Such a 
political turnover has come to be almost an accepted fact of American public 
life. In this year the six Congressmen and a United States Senator were to be 
chosen from the State of Washington with the result that a number of veteran 
politicians as well as a few political newcomers were soon on the hustings in a 
quest for votes, and assurances of popular support. 

In the primary, regardless of party, all of the incumbents won renomi- 
nation. The Democrats named Hugh B. Mitchell as their candidate for the 
Senate, Mr. Mitchell winning a runaway contest from two opponents, Russell 
H. Fluent and Sam C. Herren. To oppose him the Republicans named Harry 
P. Cain, who won a similar one-sided contest from J. Parkhurst Douglas. To 
oppose Hugh DeLacy, who defeated four opponents for the nomination, the 
Republicans of the First District named Homer R. Jones of Bremerton, while 
in the Second District Payson Peterson again defeated Ernest W. Lennart 
for the honor of attempting the almost hopeless task of unseating Henry 
Jackson. In the Third District Charles R. Savage and Fred Norman were 
chosen to make a re-run of their race of two years before, and in the Sixth 
John M. Coffee and Thor Tollefson again faced each other. In the Fifth 
District Earl Coe was to attempt to retire Hal Holmes to private life. In the 
Fifth District there were three candidates for the Democratic nomination, the 
honor finally going to John T. Little, who defeated R. Max Etter, and John 
F. McKay, while on the Republican side Walt Horan defeated Virgil Warren, 
prominent advertising man of Spokane. The general election justified the fears 
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of the Democrats and the hopes of the Republicans for the result was an 
almost complete Republican sweep, only Henry Jackson in the Second Dis- 
trict managing to survive the debacle. For the Senate Cain defeated Mitchell 
by a substantial majority, while Jones in the First District ran almost two 
to one ahead of DeLacy. In the Third District Fred Norman reversed the 
decision of two years before winning handily over Charles Savage, while in 
the Sixth Thor Tollefson took the measure of John M. Coffee by better than 
eight thousand votes. East of the mountains Hal Holmes defeated Earl Coe by 
better than two to one in the Fourth District while in the Fifth Walt Horan 
easily retained his seat by running some thirteen thousand votes ahead of his 
Democratic opponent, John T. Little. From these results the Republicans 
were justified in assuming that the voters had at last come to their senses and 
that the days of Democratic political ascendency were numbered. They were 
to learn from bitter experience that in such cases it is always possible to be 
mistaken and that the voters of the state are nothing if not unpredictable. 

During the war, the attention of most citizens of the state, as of the rest 
of the country, had been primarily directed to the attainment of victory over 
the axis powers, but concern with other matters, such as social progress, did 
not entirely cease. This was emphasized by Governor Wallgren in his inau- 
gural speech, when after expressing his hope for the creation of a new inte- 
grated industry, he ventured the prediction that for aluminum and magnesium 
there would be a thousand new and startling uses. He declared, “In short, 
it is time for the West to come of age and to take its proper place in the 
world. We have the resources and the people for a great and splendid future. . . 
It is up to those in charge of government and business to do their jobs now 
and in the future.” 

In furtherance of this idea, in the session of that year, the State Legislature 
passed an Unemployment Compensation Act, a specifically new code and one 
which repealed all former acts, and under the police power of the state set 
aside financial reserves which were to be used for the benefit of persons 
unemployed through no fault of their own. This act provided a schedule 
by which twenty-five dollars a week was to be paid for twenty-six weeks 
to a person who was out of work and unable to find employment. Looking 
to the future the same legislative session authorized a complete survey of the 
educational system of the state under the direction of George Strayer. This 
survey resulted in the creation of a new State Board of Education consisting 
of laymen, and not professional educators, who were elected according to 
congressional districts, by the school directors of the race.*? , 

In 1946 land owners, residing in the three irrigation districts which had 
previously been created by the legislature, the Quincy, East Columbia, and 
West Columbia, voted to enter into a contract with the Federal government 
by which they would secure water for their projects from Grand Coulee Dam, 
repaying the Federal government the costs of construction over a period of 
years, and as a result of this the first water was delivered to 5,400 acres in 
the Pasco unit in May, 1948. The year also saw other developments in con- 
nection with the mighty river. In late May and early June the worst flood in 
more than fifty years occurred, doing more than $40,000,000 worth of damage, 
and leaving some 12,000 persons homeless. This flood was caused by an unusual 
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circumstance. Generally the Snake River reaches flood stage and crests from 
one to two weeks before the upper Columbia, but this year the two crested 
together and the lower stream was unable to handle the run-off. But the flood 
had one good result: it strengthened the agitation for the construction of more 
dams for flood control in order that such disasters might be averted in the 
future. This was re-inforced by the fact that during the following winter the 
entire area experienced a severe shortage of electric power. The causes were 
simple, the great increase in population, and the demands for power of the 
new industries which had come in during the war. This meant that new sources 
of power had to be provided and that meant more dams, but since these 
could not be built overnight a temporary solution of the problem was found 
in the re-creation of the Northwest Power Pool, first used as a war measure, 
by which both private and power lines were hooked together in a gigantic 
“grid” so that power could be sent from one locality to another as the need arose. 

But there were other events as well. Educationally, the greatest advance 
was probably in 1947 when the first medical and dental school in the history 
of the state was established at the University of Washington. In 1949, the 
people of the state were reminded that while man “plans for the ages, he is not 
sure of the minutes” when in April one of the most severe earthquakes in 
the history of the region occurred. The shock was more severe on the western 
side of the Cascades than on the eastern, but it was felt throughout the state. 
It was most severe in the Puget Sound area where it was responsible for a 
great deal of property damage, several of the state buildings in Olympia suf- 
fering extensive damage. But in a way the concern of the people with the 
forces of nature rather than with man-made holocausts such as that at Hiro- 
shima emphasized that the war was over, that while the world would never 
be the same again, there would be time for things besides war and the rumors 
of war, and the people of the state began once again to devote their atten- 
tion largely to the pursuits of peace. 
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CHAPTER XXXII 


The Economic Pattern 


ing an increase of thirty-seven per cent over that of the enumeration of 

ten years before. Of this number 1,503,166 or 66.2 per cent were urban 

residents, and the remaining 875,797, or 36.8 per cent, rural. This figure 
was probably affected somewhat by the new regulation which roughly classi- 
fied any locality with a population of 2,500 or more as urban. This great in- 
crease in population was accounted for by migration from outside the state, 
and also by the greatly increased birth-rate, which had been one of the 
phenomena of the war and post war periods. A great many people who had 
been attracted to the region by the industrial opportunities presented during 
the war had remained to become permanent residents. There were others 
who at the end of the conflict returned to the region from which they had 
originally migrated, but the place of these was soon taken by ex-servicemen 
who had been stationed in the state during the war and had come to appre- 
ciate the advantages that it presented for the future. These now returned, at- 
tracted by the salubrious climate, the fertile soil, and the opportunity for out- 
door recreation during a large part of the year. 

That the greater part of this growth of population was due to the impact 
of the war. on the economy is demonstrated by the fact that it was almost 
entirely a matter of the growth of cities. No city had lost in population during 
the decade between 1940 and 1950, and several new cities had come into 
existence. Figured according to standard metropolitan areas, the population of 
Seattle was 732,992; that of Tacoma, 275,876 and of Spokane, 221,561. But 
figured according to the urbanized areas, Seattle had 62 1,509 inhabitants, 
Spokane 176,004, and Tacoma 167,667. Of the smaller cities of the state, 
Kennewick had shown the greatest gain. With a population of 10,106 in 1950 
it had increased 426.9 per cent over the figure of ten years before, an increase 
that was due almost entirely to its proximity to the atomic works at Hanford. 
Similarly, the city of Pasco across the river had a population of 10,228 for a 
gain of 161.4 per cent in the decade, and Richland, which was unincorporated, 
had 21,809 people. This tri-city area, as it is generally known, has been almost 
entirely a creation of the war, but there can be little or no doubt that it is 
destined to become one of the great industrial centers of the state. Everett, 
with a population of 33,849 had experienced an increase of twelve per cent, 
while its great rival, Bellingham, with 34,112 people had gained 16.4 per cent. 
But Vancouver had outstripped both of them with 41,664 inhabitants, and a 
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| N 1950 the total population of the state was 2,378,963 persons, represent- 
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gain of 121.8 per cent due largely to the many new industries that were coming 
into the region in consequence of the development of hydro-electric power. 

It was in the rural counties that the great losses had occurred, but even here 
the trend was not at all consistent. Benton County, in which Hanford was 
located, had shown an increase of more than three hundred per cent, while 
across the river Franklin County had gained 115 per cent. Due to the spectac- 
ular growth of the comunities of Moses Lake and Ephrata, Grant County had 
increased its population by sixty-six per cent, while Clark County had shown a 
slightly greater increase. The losses had occurred for the most part, but not 
entirely, in the counties east of the mountains, where there were no military 
installations or industrial establishments. The population of Columbia County 
had declined by twelve per cent, that of Garfield by five, Lincoln and Stevens 
by three per cent each, and Ferry by nearly thirteen per cent. In each case 
the cause was the same, the migration of workers seeking jobs in the war 
plants, and by the inroads of the armed services. On the west side Wahkia- 
kum County showed a loss of better than ten per cent and San Juan County’s 
population remained almost stationary. King was the most populous county 
in the state, both in 1940 and 1950. In the latter year its population was 
732,992—co-extensive with the standard metropolitan area—and had shown a 
gain of 45.2 per cent. In 1950 it had an average of 343.5 persons to the square 
mile. On the other hand, San Juan County, with a showing of 3,245 persons, 
had about nineteen to the square mile, while Ferry County, which had shown 
the greatest loss, had only 4,096 inhabitants, or 1.9 to the square mile. An- 
other county on the east side, Adams, with 6,584 persons, a very slight gain 
over 1940, had only 3.5 individuals to the square mile. Nearly everywhere in 
the state the situation was the same, the frontier either had disappeared, or 
was rapidly disappearing.t 

Of this total population, the majority were both white and native born, 
the white population amounting to 2,316,496 of whom only rgr,oo1 had been 
born elsewhere than in the United States. There were 30,691 Negroes, a sub- 
stantial increase over the number of ten years before, 13,816 Indians, 9,694 
Japanese, a decrease during the decade, and 3,408 Chinese. In addition 4,858 
persons were listed simply as “other.” On a percentage basis the native-born 
whites constituted 89.3 per cent of the population, and the foreign born 
whites eight per cent. The Negroes accounted for 1.3 per cent of the populace, 
and the Indians, Japanese, and Chinese, added together, for slightly more than 
one per cent. It was obvious that whatever else might be happening, the state 
was in no danger of being engulfed by “the rising tide of color” as racial 
purists had feared only twenty years before. Of the foreign-born, the pattern 
of previous enumerations was largely repeated, Canada, Norway, Sweden, Eng- 
land and Germany accounted for the great majority, although some of the 
other countries, such as the U.S.S.R. and Finland, were represented by several 
thousand persons. This decrease in the number of foreign born residents, 
especially as contrasted with previous enumerations, showed the long range 
effect of the more rigid immigration laws, as well as the inevitable decline in 
immigration that had occurred as a consequence of the war. Thus the effect of 
the foreigner on economic and political matters was becoming less and less. 
Oddly enough, most of the foreign born groups were predominantly urban 
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in residence. Two significant exceptions were those from The Netherlands and 
from Switzerland, and their numbers were not great.? It was this great develop- 
ment of the cities, and the concentration of people of all ranks and kinds in 
them, that marked a definite departure from, or a break with, the past, and 
showed that the state was rapidly getting away from its frontier heritage. 

In a very real sense the Donation Land Act, which had been passed in 
1853, and which served as a precedent for the later and much better known 
Homestead Act, established a pattern for the territory and State of Washing- 
ton in that it concentrated the attention of the settlers upon agriculture to 
the neglect of both commerce and industry. Almost every frontier underwent 
the same experience, in that it was a land of beginning again. The subsistence 
farm was the first institution to be established, and around it all of the later 
adjuncts of civilization developed. But the Donation Land Act intensified 
that tendency and gave it official government sanction so that agriculture 
early became and long remained the dominant feature of the state’s economy, 
and manufacturing, on a commercial scale, entered the picture at a much 
Jater date. But the number of farms in the state had consistently declined in the 
decades before 1950. In 1935 there were 84,831, in 1940 the number had 
shrunk to 81,686, and five years later to 79,887. But by 1950 another drastic 
reduction had taken place, there being only 69,280 farms, a decrease that 
was possibly partially due to consolidation, although in 1950 there were a little 
more than one hundred thousand fewer acres of farm land under cultivation 
than had been the case five years before. 

The agricultural development of the state has taken place according to 
regions, except that there is some subsistence farming in practically all parts 
of the state, and there has been little or no development of the plantation 
type of economy, although there are some farms or ranches of more than a 
thousand acres. Most Washington farms are comparatively small judged by 
the standards of the middle west—the average comprising about 250 acres— 
although there has been a slight increase in recent years. But Washington 
agricultural establishments seldom exceed more than a few hundred acres, and 
they are much more apt to be smaller than larger than that. In 1950 there 
were 13,952 farms that consisted of less than ten acres while there were 17,810 
between ten and nineteen acres. Tenant farming, while not unknown, is far 
from becoming common. There is some absentee ownership, and some farming 
on shares, although nothing resembling the condition of the poverty-stricken: 
share croppers that once existed in the South. The total number of farm 
operators in 1950 was 69,820 of whom 53,284 were full owners. The total 
number of tenants was 6,719 or 9.6 per cent. But the greater part of these 
were cash tenants, the total number of share tenants or croppers being 2,378. 
Of the total number of farm operators, 68,944 were white, 64 Negro, and 812 
other non-white.* It is interesting to note that the greatest numbers of non- 
white farm operators were to be found in King, Ferry, and Yakima counties.‘ 
In the first named they were probably Japanese, and in the last two, Indians. 

There is no county in the state where there are no farms. Most of the 
counties, in fact, may be said to be predominantly agricultural. The inhabitants 
of King County, which is the most highly industrialized of all, are supposed 
to look down upon, and to refer to the region east of the Cascades as the 
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“cow counties” but there are more farms in King County than in most of 
those east of the mountains. The number of farms, the number under irri- 
gation, for the years 1950 and 1945, for a number of representative counties 
are shown in the following table:* 


County Number 1950 Number Irrigated Number 1945 Number Irrigated 


King 5496 239 6495 48 
Yakima 6959 6620 6721 6440 
Adams 602 II 597 3 
Benton 1435 1226 1281 1174 
Clark 4132 80 4934 20 
Island 810 4 681 — 
Kitsap 1792 48 1758 14 
Okanogan 2023 1416 2338 14.46 
Pierce 4303 246 5564 87 
San Juan 388 7 376 _ 
Snohomish 4786 56 6259 I 
Spokane 3727 632 4683 996 
Walla Walla 1228 645 1294 566 


In 1950 the total amount of crop land harvested amounted to 4,236,705 
acres and the total value of all crops sold was $224,162,259. The crops raised 
varied according to a number of factors, but principally according to the 
topography, soil and climate of an area plus the availability of a market. The 
leading crops raised commercially are wheat, hay, potatoes and sugar beets, and 
each has a fairly definite area or locale of production. In addition, fruits and 
nuts, and dairy products, contribute to the agricultural picture, and there is a 
great deal of truck farming. 

The great staple grain crop is wheat, which is grown to some extent in 
nearly all of the counties in the eastern part of the state but principally in those 
of the southeast. It is, however, rarely seen west of the mountains. Whitman 
County leads in its production and is one of the great agricultural counties of 
the United States. It is also a major crop in Lincoln, Adams, and the southern 
part of Spokane County. Since wheat is dry land crop it is seldom irrigated, 
and the amount of rainfall determines the farming practices followed in its 
cultivation. Where the rainfall is insufficient to produce an annual crop, it is 
customary for most farmers to allow alternate sections to lie fallow every other 
year which results in the familiar checker-board of color that is such an attrac- 
tive feature of the regional landscape each fall. 

In 1950 spring wheat to the amount of 8,991,152 bushels and a value of 
$17,554,255 was produced, while the winter wheat crop totalled 48,687,079 
bushels and had a value of $95,025,978. Although wheat has been grown to some 
extent ever since the days when the Hudson’s Bay Company dominated the 
region, it did not become of first-rate importance until after the development 
of an adequate transportation system. Since it is a crop of considerable bulk, 
it requires cheap means of transport in order to move it to market profitably, 
with the result that the wheat farmers have been engaged in an almost cease- 
less battle for cheaper transportation, first with the steamship companies opera- 
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ting on the Columbia River and later with the railroads. The object was always 
the same, to obtain lower freight rates. And this struggle has been one of the 
chief causes of political unrest in Washington as elsewhere, and has not been 
without result on the fortunes of candidates and parties. Of the state’s total 
production today, the greater part is exported, and since shipment is usually in 
bulk—sacks are too expensive—this is responsible for most of the large grain 
elevators that constitute such a familiar part of the eastern Washington 
landscape. 

Another crop of increasing importance in this south-eastern section is the 
raising of peas, both the green and the dry field varieties. Started as an ex- 
periment in 1932 when the farmers were definitely trying to find any crop that 
would sell, the business has developed until today that region has about one-half 
the total acreage in the United States and it would be much larger except for 
the fact that in 1945 the Federal government stepped in and asked a reduction 
of acreage. Dry peas are grown largely in Whitman County with the green 
predominating south of the Snake River. This in turn has led to the development 
of a large canning and processing industry in the Walla Walla region, which 
draws its raw materials from adjacent Oregon as well as from Washington. In 
1950 dry field and seed beans and peas produced in the state amounted to more 
than 151 million pounds, and had a value of over five million dollars. It might 
be said that here peas take the place that corn occupies in some of the states 
of the middle west, since little field corn is grown in Washington, the crop 
amounting to only about 150,000 bushels a year. 

There are three varieties of hay produced in the state, each having its own 
particular region or locale of production. Most extensively produced is alfalfa, 
which has the highest nutritional value and which also grows well under irriga- 
tion. Yakima and Kittitas counties are among the leading producers, although 
the crop also grows well on the west side of the mountains since there is 
sufficient rainfall. But in the west timothy and clover are favored since it is 
there that the dairy industry is most highly developed. The annual production of 
alfalfa is in the neighborhood of 600,000 tons, while that of timothy and clover 
is about three-fourths as much, although the value of the latter is somewhat less 
in comparison. One interesting factor is the growth and harvesting of wild hay, 
of which 81,915 tons, having a value of $1,705,801, were cut in  1950.° 

The value of the hay crop, as well as the variety produced, has naturally 
been affected to a considerable extent by the increasing use of tractors and 
other mechanical devices on the farms, which has resulted in fewer and fewer 
horses and mules being used. The inroads made by the increased mechanization 
of farm work is illustrated by the fact that in 1920 there were 296,381 horses 
and mules on the farms of the state, in 1930 there were only 182,503. The de- 
pression decade of the thirties saw a decreased rate of decline but by 1940 
the number had shrunk to 129,570, while the next ten years saw a further 
decrease of approximately fifty per cent with only 61,968 horses and mules 
reported in 1950. But this decline was somewhat off-set by the increase in the 
number of cattle during the same period, there being 572,644 in 1920; 624,737 
In 1930; 698,468 in 1940, and 878,200 in 1950. As a result hay, which will grow 
on comparatively poor soil, is often baled and trucked considerable distances 
by persons engaged in the cattle industry.’ 
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Irish potatoes, mostly of the late varieties, are grown on a small scale 
almost everywhere in the state. In 1950 the production amounted to more than 
six million one hundred pound bags, the total value being better than fourteen 
million dollars. They constitute a cash crop in most regions although com- 
mercial production on a large scale has been limited in the past almost ex- 
clusively to the irrigated valleys of Yakima and Kittitas. But potatoes are 
important on the coast, and constitute a valuable crop to the farmer who tills 
a few acres of freshly cleared land. Since potatoes thrive especially on lands 
that have never been cultivated before they are a favorite crop for the “stump- 
ranchers” of the foothill regions lying just to the east of Puget Sound and in 
the plateaus adjacent to the Olympic Mountains. With the development of 
the Columbia Basin large numbers are now grown in Grant County especially 
in the district around Moses Lake. The four counties of Yakima, Benton, Kitti- 
tas, and Grant produce about seventy per cent of the potatoes grown in the 
state, and production is still increasing, although somewhat handicapped by 
outside factors such as price fluctuations. Washington potatoes have not 
been as well advertised as those of Oregon and Idaho, and this lack of a “name- 
brand” is another factor which probably limits production. 

One of the potentially most important but comparatively little known 
factors in the agricultural economy of the state is the raising of sugar beets. 
The development of this crop is a very good example of mankind’s protest 
against economic exploitation and monopoly. In the great push of expansion 
overseas that followed the discovery of America, all of the nations sought 
colonies in the tropics, for here grew the products that they could not produce 
at home, here, through colonial expansion, were the means of economic self- 
sufficiency. Especially sought were the “sweet reeds,” the cane that was the sole 
source of sugar in the economy of that day. Sugar was as vital as oil—or uranium— 
is to the present generation. But then as now there were have-not nations, and 
some of these seeking a substitute for cane, came to a realization of the possi- 
bilities of the beet, which by means of selective breeding was brought to a 
high point of sugar content. The sugar-beet was first introduced into the state 
of Washington in 1900 but, although at first successful, the experiment ultimately 
failed when insect pests and plant diseases began to attack the crop, and the 
refineries had to be closed for lack of the raw material. Later attempts at cul- 
tivation in the Puget Sound region also failed. But experimentation elsewhere 
had resulted in the development of new species that were more disease resistant 
while at about the same time better methods of insect control were devised. 
Sugar beets were introduced once more into the Columbia Basin, especially 
into the region around Moses Lake. Because of the fact that they require a large 
amount of sunshine as well as considerable moisture they have thrived in 
these irrigated lands, and were especially welcome in such counties as Grant 
and Benton where there was no dominant crop already established with which 
they had to contend. The sugar from beets cannot be detected from that made 
from cane—at least not by the ordinary person—and their introduction has 
meant a new and profitable industry for the state. Also, their value is enhanced 
by the fact that the residue after processing is high in protein and makes a 
food that is especially valuable for the fattening of livestock. In 1950, with only 
540 farms reporting, 14,100 acres were being devoted to the raising of sugar 
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beets. The crop that year consisted of 295,338 tons and was valued at more 
than three million dollars.® 

Agriculturally the state is probably most famous for its fruits, as Wash- 
ington apples are known all over the United States, and for that matter to the 
greater part of the western world. Before the war a considerable foreign export 
business in refrigerated ships had been developed and today it is estimated that 
one out of about every three apples sold in the United States was grown in 
the State of Washington. The principal varieties are the Delicious, Golden 
Delicious, Winesap and Jonathan. The principal regions of commercial pro- 
duction are Yakima, Chelan, and Okanogan counties, with large numbers also 
being grown in the Clarkston and Walla Walla areas, and in the valley east 
of Spokane. The fruit is very carefully sorted and graded and only the better 
grades marketed. The poorer ones go into all sorts of by-products, cider, 
vinegar, dried apples and so forth. Pears, both the Bartlett and winter 
varieties, follow a similar distribution pattern, and rank a very poor second 
in importance to apples. Many other soft fruits such as cherries, peaches, 
and apricots, are also grown in the state, the principal centers of production 
being the same counties that rank high in apple production, since it is there 
that the three factors of soil, climate, and availability of water are most nearly 
met. The importance of these fruits in the economy of the state is apparent 
from the following table, all figures being for the year 1950. 


Fruit Amount produced Value 
Apples 39,575,585 loose boxes $52,096,818 
Peaches 78,812,915 Ibs. 1,611,369 
Pears 

Bartlett 83,439 tons 2,979,620 

Other 35,450 tons 3,142,744 
Cherries 50,859,269 lbs. 3,485,701 
Plums & prunes 14,274 tons 553,240 
Apricots 30,558,531 Ibs. 620,607 


Other fruits grown to an extent to have commercial value include figs, nec- 
tarines, quinces, and Japanese persimmons.® 

Berries of various kinds, strawberries, raspberries, loganberries, boysen- 
berries, and so on, grow well in the lowlands around Puget Sound and are to 
be found especially around the towns of Sumner and Puyallup, where they 
are cultivated by Japanese truck gardeners. The most important is the straw- 
berry, which has a very superior flavor, although cranberries which are pro- 
duced in Lewis and Gray’s Harbor counties where there is considerable bog 
land, are a valuable crop. One berry crop of increasing importance is the 
tame blueberry which is increasing rapidly in public favor and finding a ready 
market. 

Garden vegetables for local consumption are raised in all parts of the 
state, but truck farming on a commercial scale is restricted to a few localities, 
namely the Puget Sound region and in the vicinity of cities such as Spokane 
and Walla Walla. Much of the produce is sold locally—the Farmers’ Market 
in Seattle is world famous—but considerable quantities are shipped through- 
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out the United States. Of the 69,280 farms in the state, 45,330 reported har- 
vesting vegetables for home use, although the number reporting their harvest 
for sale was only 4,435. To this production of vegetables for sale, 89,432 acres 
of land were devoted, and the total value of the crop amounted to $14,866,- 
078 in 1950. The acreage used for the cultivation of sweet corn was 13,475, 
to asparagus 7,845 acres were given. The cultivation of green beans took 
2,358 acres, while lettuce, which grows well in the cool, moist lowlands of 
Puget Sound, accounted for 1,863 acres. Other vegetables, cultivated in con- 
siderable numbers, included beets, broccoli, muskmelons and cantaloupes, cauli- 
flower, cabbage, celery, squash and pumpkins. One farm was given over to 
the raising of globe artichokes, and one of thirty acres to the production of 
sweet corn for seed. This production of vegetables for seed is one specialty 
crop of which most residents of the state are unaware. Vegetable seeds, es- 
pecially cabbage seed, are produced in large amounts in Skagit County. Al- 
though the city of Mt. Vernon has been called “the cabbage-seed capital of 
the world,” production is by no means limited to this one variety, as seeds 
of most other vegetables are produced in large quantities, especially peas, beans, 
carrots, turnips, and beets. The sale of greenhouse and nursery products, flower 
and vegetable seeds, plants and bulbs, bring in an annual income to the farmers 
of the state of about nine million dollars.» 

There are a number of other crops raised in the state, of which even long- 
time residents are often unaware. One of these, and a commercial crop of 
considerable importance, is hops. This is an extremely specialized agricultural 
pursuit, and hop production is largely concentrated in the lower Yakima 
Valley where 13,629 acres were in production in 1950. In this year 18,651,725 
pounds to the value of $11,004,541 were produced, making the average yield 
slightly more than $800 per acre, although it often goes considerably higher. 
One interesting thing about this crop is that most of the work of harvesting 
is done by Indians from nearby reservations, who find in it a source of extra 
cash, and who in some instances have come to almost regard the work as a 
monopoly. This same district also produces a good many grapes, especially 
the Purple Concord, which are ideal for juice. As a result several grape-juice 
bottling plants have come into existence in the nearby towns of Grandview 
and Kennewick. Since the soil and climate are ideally suited for the production 
of this crop, it will probably experience a tremendous growth with the de- 
velopment of the Columbia Basin Project as more and more water is made 
available to the thirsty acres. The town of Kennewick is also a center for the 
production of mint oils, especially wintergreen and peppermint. In 1950 there 
were 349 farms reporting 5,100 acres devoted to the production of mint for 
oil, and they produced 256,443 pounds of oil which had a value of more than 
$1,128,000.14 

Another specialty crop, and one that is not too well-known, is nuts. Al- 
though by no means an outstanding crop, Washington grows a considerable 
number of filberts and a smaller number of walnuts, the production being 
largely centered in Clark County, although the industry is getting a start in 
the region around Lake Chelan. Some pecans, almonds, chestnuts, and black 
walnuts are also grown, although not to any appreciable amount. But this 
is one item that is felt to have very definite possibilities for the future. 
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Another valuable resource of the state is its dairy products. The pro- 
duction of butter, whole milk, cheese, and other milk by-products has in- 
creased enormously in the last few years, having more than doubled in the 
decade between 1940 and 1950. In the first mentioned year the value of dairy 
products to the state was $21,072,320; ten years later it had increased to $51,507,- 
104. While production is fairly well distributed over the state, the greater part 
of the industry is located west of the mountains, the town of Sequim being 
especially noted as a dairy center. One other source from which many farmers 
derive considerable income is from the sale of forest products, which includes 
saw logs, firewood, fence posts, pulpwood, piling and poles, bark, Christmas 
trees, hewn ties, and holly 

One other food product of the state is fish, and the most important fish 
is the salmon. As previously mentioned this fish was so important to the 
original inhabitants of the region as to constitute the basis of their economy. 
Its commercial preparation early attracted the attention of the officials of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, and was one of the inducements leading to the earliest 
migration of Americans into the region. It was no accident, that in 1866, the 
second commercial fish cannery to be established in the United States started 
operations on the Columbia River. 

There are several varieties of the salmon, each having its own peculiarities 
and distinguishing traits. But in every case the fish come into existence on 
some fresh water stream, and after reaching a certain age migrate down-stream 
to salt water. They then disappear, but after a lapse of two, three, or four 
years—depending on the species—they return to the stream of their origin, 
to spawn and die. What instinct it is that leads them unerringly to the place 
where they were born is one question that has never been answered. But the 
salmon make their Way up this stream, surmounting obstacles both natural 
and human to fulfill their destiny. They are at their best before leaving the 
ocean, for after entering fresh water they cease eating. The most important 
variety is probably the sockeye or red salmon, which is the basis of the canning 
industry. Most spectacular is the King salmon, also known as the Chinook or 
‘Tyee—the Chinook word for chief. These run anywhere between twenty 
and sixty pounds in weight, and specimens weighing up to one hundred pounds 
have been taken. The silver or cohoe is smaller in size but is esteemed very 
highly by epicures for its flavor. It is canned in considerable amounts as js 
also the humpback or pink salmon. Poorest of all species is the chum or dog 
salmon. The flesh is white and it gets its name from the fact that it is con- 
sidered food fit only for the dogs. The construction of dams on the Columbia 
River and other streams has presented a very serious problem to the salmon 
industry, and in many cases rather elaborate “fish-ladders” have been built in 
order to allow the salmon to get around these man-made obstacles. The matter 
of water pollution due to discharge of industrial wastes into stream has pre- 
sented another problem. But due to the tremendous importance of the salmon 
industry to the region, these problems are being attacked by federal, state and 
private agencies, and a solution is gradually being worked out. 

Second in importance to salmon are the shellfish. Of these there are two 
principal varieties: oysters and clams. A tiny, succulent oyster known as the 
“Olympia,” and for which the region was once famous, is now somewhat rare 
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and rather expensive since it is especially sensitive to water pollution and it has 
fallen a victim to the rise of industry on Puget Sound, but there are some 
indications that the Olympia oyster is staging a comeback. It has been some- 
what replaced by a larger oyster, known as the Pacific, cultivated from seed 
imported from Japan. As the result a new industry has come into being, largely 
concentrated in the vicinity of Willapa harbor. Of the clams, the little-neck 
or butter variety are found on the beaches of Puget Sound, while the famous 
razor clams abound on the beaches along the Pacific Ocean. Both of these 
are canned commercially, and over-exploitation at one time threatened to 
lead to their extinction, but just in time the Federal government stepped in with 
regulations as to the amounts that could be taken. There are a few crabs, 
along the ocean north of the Columbia River, and near Dungeness on Puget 
Sound just north of Port Townsend. There are a few shrimps and lobsters, 
a rather extensive effort toward cultivation of the latter is being undertaken 
and the relative success achieved is a matter of some difference of opinion. 
Although by no means as well publicized as the salmon, halibut fishing in 
the waters of the Pacific is important, and Seattle is one of the leading halibut 
ports of the world. The Puget Sound fishing fleet, while not as celebrated 
as that of California, is of first rate importance. Other fish, and there are 
varieties too numerous to mention, include the sole, flounder, and several 
species of cod, of which the rock-cod is an especial favorite on the coast. Then 
there is the giant sturgeon, which is found in many of the rivers, especially 
the Snake and the Columbia. It often reaches a size of more than one hundred 
pounds and is valued not only for its flesh but for the eggs which are mar- 
keted as caviar." 

Since the early days when the Hudson’s Bay Company established a saw- 
mill on a small stream flowing into the Columbia River about ten miles above 
Fort Vancouver, lumbering and logging have been predominant among the 
industries of the State of Washington. Many cities of today, both in the 
interior and along the shores of Puget Sound, started as mill towns; in the 
early days a sawmill was established near the site, and a town gradually grew 
up around it. When the timber supply was exhausted, the mill was dismantled 
and the town in too many cases sank into a state of somnolence. The principal 
trees from which lumber is cut are the Douglas fir, which botanically speak- 
ing is not a true fir, and the Western hemlock which is the official state tree. 
Both of these grow largely in the well-watered area west of the Cascades. On 
the eastern slope of that mountain range, where rainfall is not so abundant, the 
Ponderosa or yellow pine is the dominant forest tree. East of the Columbia 
River there is only a slight amount of forest timber of commercial significance, 
although there is some lumbering around Spokane, and in the Blue Mountains 
on the southeast as well as in the Okanogan Highlands in the northeastern part 
of the state. Red cedar also grows on the west side of the mountains. It is 
famous as the resource upon which the great shingle industry of the state is 
based. There are also many stands of Sitka spruce, which is one of the strongest 
woods known, and is still favored for use in airplane construction. Although 
not as well known as fir and hemlock these latter two constitute one of the 
most valuable of the state’s forest resources. 

Today most of the work of logging is done by motor truck, although 
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there are still a few logging railroads in operation. The development of motor 
transportation and its application to the lumber industry have enabled loggers 
to go farther back into the more remote areas of the forest and also to harvest 
small and isolated tracts of timber which previously would not have been 
profitable. It is this that is responsible for the many logging trucks that the 
motorist encounters on the roads today. It is estimated that there are between 
3,500 and 5,000 logging trucks in Operation in the state today, and that each 
logging truck being operated gives employment directly or indirectly to 
between six and eleven men, so that very obviously the condition of the 
lumber industry has a very important bearing upon the economic health of 
the state. 

In the old days, lumber and shingles were the two principal forest pro- 
ducts. Even today about ninety per cent of the red cedar shingles used in 
the United States come from the Pacific northwest. But in their production, 
British Columbia, with its vast virgin stands of timber, now outstrips the 
State of Washington. Of late years the production of plywood and of pulp, 
the latter used in the manufacture of paper, have been added to the list of 
forest products, and constitute a valuable addition to the growing industrial 
wealth of the state. In 1954 the state had forty establishments engaged in the 
manufacture of plywood, including both technical and industrial grades. These 
gave employment to more than 8,000 persons and had a payroll of $41,015,000, 
and by their manufacture added $60,455,000 to the income of the state. Pulp 
mills which were engaged in the manufacture of pulp from wood and other 
materials such as rags, waste paper and straw, numbered forty-one and gave 
employment to 7,271 persons and contributed $130,870,000 of value to the 
state by their manufacture. The pulp industry gave employment to about a 
thousand more persons than in 1947, while the number of employees of the 
plywood factories had increased more than two thousand in the same period. 
By-products of the pulp mills included tall oil, turpentine, and black liquor 
soap, all of importance to other industries. 

The importance of the timber industry to the economy of the state is 
well illustrated by the fact that it is the only industry which is represented 
by more than a thousand establishments. It has 2,081, which does not include 
pulp mills nor furniture manufacturing establishments, which number 82 and 
137 respectively. Another segment of the industry is represented by plants 
engaged in millwork. These produce wood and storm sash, window and door 
frames, windows, doors, combination screen and storm doors, blinds, mantels, 
porch work, shutters, prefabricated tanks and vats, and similar fabricated 
millwork from purchased lumber. In 1954 Washington had more than one 
hundred such plants employing better than three thousand workers. 

But manufacturing in general has had a rather slow development due 
to the distance from the markets of the eastern states and the high cost of 
transportation. The manufacturing that did develop consisted of goods fabri- 
cated for local consumption, which was bound to be a small scale enterprise 
at first, and also of primary utilization of the state’s natural resources, in which 
timber was pre-eminent. While the state has some iron, it is in small amounts 
and of indifferent quality, the coal that is found on both sides of the Cascades 
is not of a high quality for industrial use so that coal for that purpose has to 
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be imported from nearby states. There is also a total lack of petroleum which 
is so much of a handicap that the state legislature recently offered a sub- 
stantial reward to the person bringing in the first paying oil well in the state. 
Early manufacturing was thus rather of an extractive rather a fabricating 
nature, but the picture is beginning to change so that today more persons are 
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engaged in manufacturing than in agriculture, mining, and fishing combined, 
and with the rapid increase of population that is taking place, the demands of 
the home market will result in a still further increase in the number of estab- 
ments, the persons employed, and the value of the goods produced. 

For all industries the total number of manufacturing establishments in 
the state in 1954 was only slightly less than five thousand. Most of them 
were small, in that eighty per cent had fewer than twenty persons employed, 
and that there were only about three hundred that employed more than a 
hundred persons each. The total number of persons employed was slightly 
less than 200,000, but this number represented an increase of about forty-five 


per cent, or 50,000, over the number of seven years before. As mentioned, 


lumber and wood products lead, both in the number of plants and of persons 
employed, and also in the value added to the economy of the State. Food 
and its associated products account for the next highest number of establish- 
ments. Under this are included many kinds of businesses, meat, fish, and vege- 
table packing plants, drying, dehydrating and freezing establishments, bakeries, 
dairies, and others processing fresh milk and cream. The difficulty of ranking 
the various industries in the order of their importance is illustrated in the 
case of the manufacture of transportation equipment. This industry has only 
125 establishments and ranks eighth in that category. But in the number of 
employees and in the value added to the economy it is second only to lumber 
and wood products, and in the size of its payroll it ranks in first place. This 
industry includes boat and ship yards, both large and small, which are scattered 
along the shores of Puget Sound and of Gray’s Harbor, and which are also 
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found at the mouth of the Columbia River. These plants build, service, and 
repair vessels of all types and sizes, ranging from ocean going liners, down 
through tugs, fishing vessels, and barges, to sleek pleasure craft, and others 
not so sleek that make up the mosquito fleet. There are railway repair yards 
in many of the cities, and some truck repair and construction, especially in 
the area around Spokane. But the most important inclusion is aeronautical 
equipment, and in the State of Washington aviation means Boeing and Boeing 
means aviation. Having rendered enormous service in the attainment of vic- 
tory over Germany and Japan, the company did not rest on its laurels with 
the coming of peace. Rather it converted over very rapidly to peace-time 
construction, and now manufactures planes for most of the air lines of the 
world as well as for the air force. One of these is the Stratofreighter which 
is a highly versatile craft in that it can be used as a cargo plane, troop carrier, 
hospital ship, staff and communications transport, and also as aerial tanker. It 
weighs seventy-four tons, is air pressurized for 30,000 feet altitude, has a 
cruising speed of more than three hundred miles an hour, and a range of more 
than four thousand miles. Then in August, 1952, the company announced 
production of a jet tanker-transport designed for both commercial and military 
use. The first craft of this kind was completed and made its initial flight in 
the summer of 1954. Designated by the number 707, it can attain a speed of 
more than six hundred miles an hour, carry from 80 to 170 passengers, and 
fly trans-continental flights in less than five hours, and non-stop flights from 
New York to London in less than seven hours. During 1959 and 1960 air- 
planes of this type will be placed in service by Pan-American, Qantas, Braniff, 
Air France, Sabena, Trans World Airlines, Lufthansa and BOAC among 
others. In addition Boeing is working on a guided missile program, building 
pilotless interceptors, and engaging in other aeronautical activities which are 
classified by the air force. But the production of air transport equipment is 
established as an integral part of the state’s economy, the importance of which 
cannot be overestimated.» 

Another comparative newcomer is the chemical industry. In 1954 there 
were 124 chemical manufacturing plants, giving employment to more than ten 
thousand persons. The extent to which this industry has grown may be gauged 
from the fact that seven years before it had employed only slightly more than 
two thousand persons. The proximity to salt water is an important factor in 
the development of the chemical industry as well as the fact that there are 
many minerals found in the state such as common salt, limestone, zinc, lead, 
copper, phosphate, magnesium, and manganese. While some of these ores are 
of a rather low grade, they are treated by electro processes and here the avail- 
ability of cheap and abundant hydro-electric power is responsible for much 
of the development. Two nationally known chemical companies, Olin-Mathie- 
son and the Hooker Electrochemical Company, are among those located in the 
area. The story of the latter’s development is told in a fascinating booklet, 
Salt and Water, Power and People, which was prepared under the authorization 
of the company. 

Phenomenal growth has also been experienced by two other industries, 
primary metals and fabricated metals. Here the increase is accounted for by 
the growth of the aluminum industry which has been nothing if not spectacular. 
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The first aluminum mill was built near Vancouver in 1940, the next year others 
were constructed at Longview and Spokane. Later other plants were built at 
Tacoma and Wenatchee, and despite the fact that the greater part of the raw 
material of aluminum, bauxite, has to be brought from outside the state, the 
Pacific northwest now produces about one-half the aluminum made in the 
United States, a large part of which is manufactured in the State of Wash- 
ington. 

Perhaps most portentous for the future is the atomic plant at Richland, 
where plutonium is still being manufactured, not only for military use but 
for the pursuits of peace as well. There is not the least doubt that it will be- 
come a source of power for commercial use in the future, and the effect upon 
the economy is almost incalculable. The plant at Richland is now being operated 
by General Electric, but other companies are entering the field and the pro- 
gressive and forward-looking Washington Water Power Company has taken 
a lease, in connection with other private utility companies, upon a large tract 
of land in the central part of the state, looking forward to the day when 
atomic energy will power a large part of the factories and machines of the area. 

Other major industries of the state include the manufacture of machinery, 
of textiles, of furniture and office fixtures, of leather goods, electrical machinery 
and products made of stone, clay and glass. Of these the least important from 
the standpoint of the number of establishments and the number of employees 
are textile and leather manufacturing, but this is expected to increase with the 
growth of the chemical industry and the consequent increased use of synthetic 
fibres. The manufacture of furniture and fixtures gives employment to fewer 
persons than formerly but this is almost entirely accounted for by the in- 
creased use of machinery, since the value of the finished product has increased 
slightly. 

All of these manufacturing plants are distributed very unevenly over the 
state with the greatest concentration being in the counties west of the Cascades, 
and the fewest number of establishments in the region east of the Columbia 
River, where, with the exception of Spokane County, there is comparatively 
little manufacturing. King County has the greatest number of plants, 1,467, 
the county being co-terminous with the Seattle metropolitan area. Spokane 
County has 331 establishments, and Pierce County 435. At the bottom of the 
list Adams County has only five, and of these none have more than twenty 
employees. Of other counties, Island had 34 of which only one had more 
than twenty employees, while Ferry County, interestingly enough had 41, 
Jefferson had 34, Walla Walla 46, and Garfield only three. Of the more in- 
dustrialized counties, Snohomish had 298 establishments, Whatcom 165, Ya- 
kima, 164, Lewis, 223, and Gray’s Harbor, 203. No county in the state had 
more than one hundred plants employing more than one hundred men each, 
the highest number of large factories being in King County which had 84. 
There were 43 in Pierce County, Spokane had 25, Snohomish 24, while 
Clark and Gray’s Harbor counties each had 19. From this it is readily apparent 
that manufacturing in the state is still, for the most part, on a small scale. 

All of this industrial development has been dependent upon power and 
the state has the greatest hydro-electric potential of any state in the Union, 
a fact which more than compensates for the lack of petroleum, coal, and natural 
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gas. Not only does it lead in water power potential but what is likewise very 
important, the concentration, that is the ratio of water power to the land area, 
Is twice as great as its nearest competitor, Oregon, and over ten times that of 
Wisconsin and Georgia, and more than twenty times that of Minnesota. 
But having about one-fifth of the national water power potential, its develop- 
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ment was somewhat slow for the simple reason that it was not felt to be 
necessary until the onset of the depression, and then was undertaken largely 
as an emergency measure. At first this power of falling water was applied 
directly to turn the wheels of saw-mills, grist-mills, and other such small 
pioneer establishments. The conversion of water power into electricity began 
about the turn of the century and was at first almost wholly local, exclusively 
the concern of private corporations serving a very limited area, and also of 
municipalities, which still share a large part of the development, despite the 
much greater attention which has been given to the Federal program. But 
Washington has always been power conscious, and from the beginning there 
has been a strong public power movement. The concern over public utility 
rates played a prominent part in the early Populist movement, and in that of 
the Bull Moose Progressives, as well as in the platform of the Farmer-Labor 
party. From almost the beginning it has been a dominant factor in the municipal 
politics of both Tacoma and Seattle, and in the latter city Mayor Frank Ed- 
wards was recalled because of his lack of sympathy for City Light. In 1930 
the Washington legislature passed a law permitting the formation of Public 
Utility Districts which are generally known as PUDs. These are usually county- 
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wide in extent, and have the power to tax as well as to borrow money. These 
organizations made it possible to extend the benefits and blessings of electricity 
to insolated farms and houses, since, as governmental units not concerned with 
profits, they could build their lines through areas which private power found 
unprofitable. The result was the beginning of a great public power versus 
private power controversy which continues until the present time. In 1937, 
in order to better facilitate the distribution of electric energy, the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration was organized. J. D. Ross, father of Seattle’s City 
Light, and who had made an outstanding reputation, was named administrator. 
He was succeeded two years later by Dr. Paul J. Raver. 

Bonneville and Grand Coulee dams were completed just in time to make 
a great contribution to the winning of the war against the axis powers. From 
Pearl Harbor to V-J day, Grand Coulee alone delivered 15,713,683,067 kilo- 
watt hours of electrical energy.” It was the realization of this tremendous 
contribution that led to the decision to build other dams on the Columbia 
River, and to exploit the power, navigation, and irrigation potentialities of 
that mighty stream to their fullest extent. (It should be noted in passing that 
the value of the Columbia River in this respect arises from the fact that it has 
a very marked drop for so large a river and that its valley is such that little 
damage to established institutions is caused by the back-water from these 
dams.) The result has been a whole series of dams, built, building, and pro- 
jected, which in time will convert the river into a series of lakes, reaching 
approximately from the confluence of the Columbia and the Willamette rivers 
to the Canadian border and possibly beyond. In order ascending the stream, 
the first dam is Bonneville, at former Bradford’s Island, and 145 miles from 
the mouth of the Columbia River. This backs the water to The Dalles Dam, 
which is 47 miles farther upstream, and three miles above the Oregon city 
of that name. The gates across the Columbia were closed for the first time on 
March 10, 1957, and for four hours the flow of the river was cut off, and 
the stream poured more than 1,000,000,000 gallons of water per second 
against the mile and a half long dam until the lake thus formed climbed 60 
feet up the face of the dam and began running over spillways. A week later 
the reservoir was raised another twenty-five feet to its final level as more 
gates were closed. The first boats also moved through a lock in the dam to the 
lake beyond. In the future it is expected that large boats will be able to go 
as far inland as Pasco, and in addition the dam is expected to be a large pro- 
ducer of hydro-electric power, since its potential is second only to Grand 
Coulee. The first two generators were expected to go into service in Novem- 
beretos7 

Some 96 miles farther upstream is McNary Dam, originally known as 
the Umatilla Rapids Dam, but fittingly named for the late Senator Charles 
L. McNary, of Oregon, author of the legislation which authorized its con- 
struction. It was dedicated in September, 1954, by President Eisenhower, and 
backs the water all the way to Pasco and makes navigation possible on the 
lower Snake River, so that Lewiston, Idaho, may some day become a thriving 
port. At Rock Island, just below Wenatchee, is the Rock Island Dam of the 
Puget Sound Power and Light Company, and above that Chief Joseph Dam 
at Bridgeport which will create a lake fifty miles long to be named in honor 
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of Rufus Woods of Wenatchee, long time advocate of the Columbia Basin 
project. Last, and farthest up the stream, is Grand Coulee, greatest of them 
all, and above it Lake Roosevelt, 150 miles long and extending to the Canadian 
border. 
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which is to be named for the old frontiersman, John Day, a very colorful 
figure in the days of the fur trading companies. It is estimated that this dam 
will cost more than $350,000,000 and when completed will generate more than 
1,000,000 kilowatts of power, as well as improving navigation. No money has 
as yet been appropriated for this construction, but the preliminary surveys 
have been completed, and the northwest Senators are endeavoring to obtain 
the money with which construction work can be begun. This dam, when 
brought to completion, will be one of the last major projects on the Columbia. 
The other dams will be built at Priest Rapids by Grant County PUD. Both 
are low level projects, one to be constructed at the lower end of Priest Rapids, 
and the other a few miles upstream at Beverly, where the Milwaukee Road 
crosses the stream. This project has been hailed as a perfect example of the 
partnership policy of the Eisenhower administration, since the private power 
companies of the area will share in the distribution of the power generated 
by this project. The two dams will be approximately sixteen miles apart, and 
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the Wanapum dam is scheduled to start about two years after the Priest Rapids 
project has been begun, with completion in each case expected to take about 
two years. =a 

Private power companies have also been active in the work of construction. 
The Pacific Northwest Power Company—a four member utility partnership 
of which the Washington Water Power Company is one—has a two dam 
project on the Snake River above Lewiston, but the intervention of the National 
Hell’s Canyon Association, which favors a high dam and federal development, 
has so far prevented any real work on the project. Four other low-level dams, 
these on the lower Snake, between Lewiston and Pasco, have been projected. 
One of them, at Ice Harbor, is already under construction. When completed 
they will not only contribute thousands of kilowatts of electrical energy, but 
will facilitate the use of the Columbia and Snake rivers for purposes of trans- 
port and commerce, and there is every indication that some of the towns along 
the river will once again become thriving river ports. 

That the people of the state are not all of one mind on the issue of public 
power is shown by the fact that a special election in Stevens County in Novem- 
ber, 1955, resulted in a victory for private power. On this occasion 71 per 
cent of the voters in the county elected to have electric service provided by 
the Washington Water Power Company rather than by a PUD. By the agree- 
ment under which the election had been held the properties of the PUD were 
then purchased by the company. This is the only instance in the history of 
the state where such a transaction has taken place. In furtherance of its policy 
of service not only to the consumer but also to the localities in which it 
operates, the company in 1956 established a tree farm in the interests of 
conservation, thus becoming one of the first public utility companies in the 
nation to undertake such a development.” 

The results of this construction of dams for purposes of navigation and 
the generation of electric power, have included a ‘widespread diversification 
of industry. Although this concentration continues to be heaviest in the Puget 
Sound region, there has been a considerable movement into the valleys of the 
Columbia and Snake rivers, all the way from tidewater to the head of naviga- 
tion on both streams, a point that is being constantly extended. There is little 
doubt that in time this region will rival Puget Sound in its industrial develop- 
ment. There are two paramount attractions, the low cost of electricity and the 
availability of cheap water transportation. Not only have several large grain 
elevators, with a total capacity of millions of tons, been constructed, but the 
Phillips Pacific Chemical Company has constructed a hydrous ammonia plant 
near Kennewick which will manufacture fertilizers. The Reynolds Metals 
Company has expanded the capacity of its aluminum plant at Longview while 
the Aluminum Company of America has stepped up production at both its 
Vancouver and Wenatchee plants. Looking forward to the day when abun- 
dant power will be furnished by the dam at The Dalles—and the first generator 
was started in April, 1957—the Harvey Aluminum Company is building a plant 
which will turn alumina brought from Japan into ingots, which will then be 
shipped to California by water for further processing and fabrication. The 
Standard Oil Company of California is expanding the storage capacity of its 
plant near Pasco, and there is every indication that the industrial potentialities 
of the Columbia Basin are just beginning to be realized.» 
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As a result of this tremendous industrial growth, the matter of trans- 
portation is of tremendous interest to the people of the state, and freight rates 
are of vital concern. Serving the state are four transcontinental railways, and 
as in all other states they have suffered from competition with motor trucks 
and buses on the highways, the trucks depriving them of a great part of their 
short haul freight business. Today, probably the larger part of the state’s freight 
is hauled by truck. Regular schedules are maintained from Seattle to such 
other cities as Spokane, Portland, and Vancouver besides many others. There 
are an increasing number of municipalities which are not located on a railroad 
and these naturally receive all of their supplies by truck. Of the approximately 
one million motor vehicles licensed in the state, probably more than one-fifth 
are motor trucks of various sizes and Capacities, many of them tanker trucks 
for the transport of various kinds of bulk liquids, notably gasoline. What the 
truck lines have done to the freight business, the bus companies have done for 
passenger traffic. Largest of all the companies serving the state is Northwest 
Greyhound, but there are dozens of other lines, many of them very small 
with only one or two buses, and running between two neighboring communities. 

Probably the greatest development has been that of air transport. In 1926 
Varney Air Lines opened the first commercial route in Washington between 
Pasco and Elko, Nevada, where connections were made with planes between 
San Francisco and New York. In 1931, as the result of the merger of several 
smaller lines, United Air Lines came into existence, and brought the state into 
the air transportation pattern of the nation. Service was gradually extended, 
one of the greatest obstacles being that of overcoming public reluctance to 
this new mode of travel. In 1933 Northwest Air Lines began operations between 
Spokane and Billings, Montana, and then extended their line on to Seattle, 
thus inaugurating air travel across the northern Rocky Mountains. During the 
next few years service was extended to smaller cities in the state, as feeder 
lines came into operation, and cities like Yakima, Wenatchee, and Walla Walla 
were provided with direct communication by air with the rest of the state. 

World War II then intervened and the development of the commercial 
airlines was held in status quo, although this conflict was responsible for a 
great and technical development, a development that would have taken much 
longer except for the war emergency. With the return of peace the growth 
of commercial aviation was accelerated as advantage was taken of all of the 
war time advances. In 1952 West Coast and Empire Air Lines were merged 
with the result that all of Central Washington now has feeder service to the 
major airlines. The growth of these air facilities has been statewide, and service 
to all parts of the world is now provided out of the Seattle-Tacoma Inter- 
national Airport, which was built at Bow Lake in 1944. From here it is possible 
for the passenger to embark for Alaska, South America, Hawaii, and the Orient, 
and for connecting points which will enable him to visit almost any part of 
the globe. Among the companies operating from this airport are Pan-American 
Air Lines, Western Air Lines, United Air Lines, Northwest Orient Air Lines, 
Trans-Canada, Northern Airlines, Pacific Northern Airlines, and Alaska Airlines, 
while a number of smaller companies continue to operate from Boeing Field. 
There are today nearly three hundred airfields in the state, both commercial and 
municipal, and it is a rather backward municipality that does not boast some 
kind of an attempt at an airfield. 
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Much less glamorous, but of equally growing importance, is barge trans- 
portation, especially on Puget Sound and the Columbia River. Although, ex- 
cept for the auto-ferries, passenger traffic is a thing of the past on the Sound, 
the freight business shows a constant increase, although barge lines and tug- 
boats have largely taken the place of the old steamers. There are many com- 
mercial barge lines, serving all comers, but many individual firms operate 
their own barges, which are often painted in distinctive colors. The most 
spectacular growth has been on the Snake and Columbia rivers where traffic 
has increased more than 325 per cent since 1940. With the new dams that are 
being constructed and the new industry that is coming in, there is little doubt 
that this growth will continue for several years. Indicative of the growth that 
lies ahead is the fact that nearly three-fourths of the downstream tonnage 
on the Columbia originates in the area of the Snake River. The fact that many 
chemical companies are interested in the exploitation of the limestone deposits 
of the region, plus other factors, indicates that there will be a return to the 
commercial importance that the lower Snake River once enjoyed. 

In the field of business, the state in 1954 had 4,651 wholesale establish- 
ments. Of these 2,789 were classed as merchant wholesalers, that is those firms 
“primarily engaged in buying, taking title to, and, when customary, physically 
storing and handling the goods sold.” It also included distributors of industrial 
goods, “foreign trade merchants, cash-and-carry wholesalers, drop shippers, 
and wagon (truck) distributors.” The remaining 1,862 establishments were 
classified as “wholesale trade other than merchant wholesalers,” and included 
four general types of business, a sales branches and sales offices of manufacturing 
and mining companies, petroleum bulk plants and terminals, merchandise agents 
and brokers, and assemblers of farm products.” As might be expected the 
greatest concentration was in King County, which had 1,937 establishments, 
of which 1,814 were in Seattle, while Spokane County, serving as a distributing 
point for the vast Inland Empire, was second with 503. The fewest number of 
plants in any county was four, Asotin, Ferry and Wahkiakum county each 
having that number. Those in Asotin were all located in Clarkston, while 
those in Ferry were all classified as “other than merchant wholesalers.”’?? 

Retail trade, which was defined as being “businesses primarily engaged in 
selling merchandise directly to personal household and farm users,” was repre- 
sented by a total of 26,806 establishments. Of these, food stores, those selling 
groceries, meat, fish, bakery goods, delicatessen and fruit, numbered 5,370. 
There were 5,141 eating and drinking places of which 3,179 were eating places 
and 1,962 drinking places. Apparel and accessories stores numbered 1,495, fur- 
niture, home furnishings and appliances 1,494 while there were 1,478 in the 
automotive group. There were also 3,356 service stations. Other retail outlets 
included 994 department stores, 580 hardware stores, 862 drug and proprietary 
stores, 33 book stores, 234 florists, 114 music stores, and 327 second-hand 
stores. Again the heaviest concentration was in King County which had 8,178 
retail outlets, Seattle alone having 6,381. Pierce County had 2,673 and Tacoma 
1,892. Spokane County had 2,443 and the city of Spokane 2,019. Ferry County, 
with only 37, had the fewest, Wahkiakum with 43, Garfield with 47, and San 
Juan with 48 were other low numbers. Each of these counties had fewer retail 
outlets than did such towns as Colville, Omak, Sumner, and Ephrata. 

The providing of “services” of various kinds has become big business and 
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in the number of establishments “engaged in rendering services to individuals 
and business,” the state was well provided, having 14,318 such firms and in- 
dividuals. [hese included hotels and rooming houses, automobile repair shops, 
and the providing of recreational services through various means such as 
motion pictures. It did not include such things as medical and legal services, 
accounting and auditing, and radio broadcasting. It also included personal 
services such as cleaning and pressing, garment repair and alterations, and 
laundries. In 1954 there were 2,788 barber shops, and 1,715 beauty shops, 324 
photographic studios, and 37 private employment agencies, 51 sign painting 
shops, 1,647 automobile repair shops, 77 blacksmith shops, 314 motion picture 
theatres, 83 bowling alleys and 56 pool parlors. In the same year there were 
also 682 hotels and rooming houses, and 1,052 motels and tourist courts. 

From these statistics, it is obvious that the frontier, with its emphasis upon 
individual self sufficiency, was almost a thing of the past. But in many places 
in the state there were families which belied the statistics, and except for a 
few minor concessions to “progress” such as the use of an automobile in 
place of a horse and buggy, and of a gasoline engine in place of a windmill, 
lived much as the early settlers had lived. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 


Intellectual and Cultural Advance 


and increased facilities for education has been brought home with 

the recent great increase of population. In 1950 there were in the 

state a total of 697,950 persons between the ages of five and twenty- 
four years of age, and of these 426,645, or 61.1 per cent, were in school. The 
number and percentage of males was slightly higher than for females, 224,175 
of the 364,005 males between those ages, or 61.6 per cent, being enrolled in 
school, while 202,470 of the 333,895 females were so enrolled. For the white 
population between seven and sixteen years of age the percentage of school 
attendance was better than 95 per cent for each and every year, but at sixteen 
the percentage dropped to go.1 as boys and girls began to leave school for 
industrial occupations. For the age of seventeen the percentage dropped to 75.6. 
Reflecting the great numbers of students graduating from high school and 
not going on to college, the percentage was only 20.3 at twenty years of age, 
or approximately one-fifth of the people of that age. By four years later it 
had dropped to 10.9 per cent, by twenty-seven to 6.9 per cent, and by twenty- 
nine to 5.3 per cent, considerably higher than might be expected and showing 
the large number of students going into the professional schools. For the non- 
white population, the general distribution of school attendance in relation to 
age was very much the same, except that for many of the groups the percentage 
of those in attendance ‘was one or two points lower. 

One of the outstanding phenomena of the period since World War I had 
been the growth in colleges, universities, and other institutions of higher learn- 
ing, and as a result a college education was about as common, or perhaps even 
more so, than high school graduation had been at the turn of the century. In 
addition to the state schools, the University, State College, and Colleges of 
Education at Cheney, Ellensburg, and Bellingham, there were a number of 
private colleges, most of them denominational, and all rendering a very fine 
service to the state. In the region east of the Cascades there was Whitman 
College, the oldest and probably best known of all, Walla Walla College, 
Whitworth College, and Gonzaga University, the two last named being located 
in Spokane. On the west side there was Seattle University and Seattle Pacific 
College, Pacific Lutheran, and the College of Puget Sound, both near Tacoma, 
and St. Martin’s College at Lacey. Exclusively for women, Holy Names College 
in Seattle and Holy Names College in Spokane are best known, and both 
have achieved fine reputations. Receiving no state support, these institutions 
were a tribute to the interest that their constituencies had in the subject of 
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higher education. Along with this has gone an equally significant development 
of the public school, for in Washington a very large part of the support of 
public education is on the state level. In this respect, the state still carries 
on the tradition of the “Barefoot Schoolboy Law,” that every boy and girl 
in the state is entitled to an adequate education, ‘whether his family, or school 
district, be rich or poor. 

But this was only one facet of the steadily increasing cultural level of the 
state, which found expression in many ways. Some indication of the relative 
intellectual and cultural level of the state may be gained from the fact that of 
the total labor force in 1950, 51,193 men and 33,730 women listed themselves 
as being employed in professional, technical, or kindred work, that is an 
occupation that required a certain degree of specialized educational training. 
A few of the classifications mentioned—and only a few—included 5,822 male 
accountants and auditors, while 1,556 women so listed themselves; 93 men 
and 85 women said that they were authors; 817 men and 68 women were 
professional chemists; and 10,816 men and 122 women were technical engi- 
neers. There were also 503 men listed as airplane pilots and navigators and 
only seven women. The state had 1,391 dentists, of whom only 49 were women. 
Of the 2,746 physicians and surgeons, 2,623 were men and 123 women. But 
there were only seven male dietitians, as against 376 women, and there were 
126 male nurses, while that profession had attracted 8,203 women. Another 
profession showing a distaff superiority was that of librarian, were 107 men 
were listed and 1,024 women. Of the judges and lawyers, 65 were women, 2,407 
men. Another profession where women predominated was that of teaching, 
where the ratio was slightly better than two to one, there being 12,350 women 
teachers listed as against 5,067 men. But in the field of higher education the 
situation was reversed, the number of men listed as college presidents, pro- 
fessors, and instructors being 1,931, the women only 514. 

The number of men engaged as skilled craftsmen, including bakers, paint- 
ers, shoemakers, carpenters, and tailors, far outnumbered the women. There 
were 2,610 men mail carriers and 99 women. Men telegraph operators out- 
numbered the women 110 to 33. But with telephone operators it was a dif- 
ferent story, there being only 212 men and 5,614 women. The field of clerical 
work included some interesting situations in that while nearly twice as many 
men as women were engaged in sales work, the number of women so em- 
ployed was rapidly increasing. There were 23,430 women employed as steno- 
graphers, typists, and secretaries, while such occupations gave employment 
to 1,362 men. But one peculiar twist was that ‘women were rapidly replacing 
men as bank tellers, numbering 757 as against 512.1 

Intercollegiate athletics have come to be an integral part of college life, 
and in their development—whether it be for good or evil—the state need take 
a back seat to no other in the nation. Washington State College and the Uni- 
versity of Washington have made several trips to the Rose Bowl in Pasadena, 
Washington State having the distinction of being the first Pacific Coast Con- 
ference representative to play in that classic, when they defeated Brown Uni- 
versity. It has since become the classic of all the Bowl games. The State Uni- 
versity, although representing the West on three occasions, has never won a 
game, their closest being a fourteen to fourteen tie with Navy in 1924, while 
Washington State has won on two of its three appearances. Probably the most sen- 
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sational thing about football at the University was the record of Coach Gil- 
mour “Gloomy Gil” Dobie, whose teams went undefeated in the years between 
1908 and 1916, winning 58 games and losing none, although they were tied 
on three occasions. Dobie resigned when President Henry Suzzalo decided that 
football was getting too big, and that a program of “de-emphasis” was in order. 
Since then the glory may be said to have departed from university football. 

But its place has been taken by rowing, which may be said to have be- 
come almost a religion to the western half of the state. Hiram Conibear came 
to Washington in 1907 as a trainer for the football team, having served in a 
similar capacity for the Chicago White Sox baseball team. He had no experi- 
ence as an oarsman, but was pressed into the job as crew coach because one 
was needed and he was available. He became very much interested, approached 
his job scientifically, and developed the stroke which was to revolutionize 
rowing, tradition says from stroking a bicycle wheel to make it spin. In 1917 
Conibear was killed by a fall from a tree, but the system that he had inau- 
gurated was continued by a number of his pupils, and in both 1936 and 1937 
Washington crews swept the Hudson River, winning all three races, freshmen, 
junior varsity, and varsity, in the famous Poughkeepsie Regatta. Imitation is 
the sincerest form of flattery, and rivals soon began to hire Washington gradu- 
ates as coaches until today nearly all of the college crews in the country use 
what has come to be known as the “Conibear stroke.” 

All of the other sports, baseball, basketball, tennis, hockey, boxing, and 
wrestling, flourish on both the professional and amateur levels with the ex- 
ception of professional basketball, which has not yet gained any prominence 
in the state. Seattle is a member of the Pacific Coast League in baseball, and 
the Northwest League includes a number of smaller Washington cities, al- 
though significantly neither Tacoma nor Spokane are represented. Seattle and 
Spokane are represented by hockey teams, the Spokane “Flyers” being especially 
outstanding. Prominent names in the sports history of the state would include 
Gil Dobie, Mel Hein, Babe Hollingberry, James Phelan, Turk Edwards, George 
Wilson, Ed Goddard, Charles Carroll, now prosecuting attorney of King 
County, and Ed Flaherty in football; Jack Medica and Helene Madison in 
swimming, as well as Ray Daugherty, famous swimming coach. In track and 
field Hec Edmundson and Paul Jessup deserve especial mention. The state 
has given Vean Gregg, Fred ‘Hutchinson, Earl Averill, Spencer Harris, Ed 
Bouchee, and Sammy White to professional baseball. Nor have the minor sports 
been neglected. The first golf club in the Pacific coast states was organized 
in Tacoma in 1894, and today there are more than seventy well maintained 
courses in the state, the greater majority being public courses. Jack West- 
land, Morti and Olin Dutra are among the better known golfers, and there are 
a number of devotees of tennis, badminton, and archery. 

In addition to these traditional sports there are such unique contests as races be- 
tween Indian war canoes, rodeos—Ellensburg is especially noted for the latter— 
and log rolling contests between lumberjacks. In addition many communities, 
especially on the Sound and at the mouth of the Columbia River, hold salmon 
derbies each year, events which have developed from small beginnings into large 
scale enterprises. With its geographic location and natural setting, it is only 
natural that the state should offer the outdoorsman a great variety of recreational 
offerings. A salubrious climate with mountains, lakes, forests, streams, and an ocean 
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coast-line, make almost any kind of outdoor recreational activity possible. There 
are several primitive areas still largely unexplored, which offer challenges to the 
adventure-minded. Boating naturally enjoys a wide popularity. Seattle has, since 
the war, become the pleasure-craft capital of the United States, a fact that 
is due to its location on Puget Sound, and the proximity of Lake Union and 
Lake Washington. But the sport also flourishes on the inland lakes, such as 
Chelan and Roosevelt, and is in fact probably the fastest growing of all out- 
door activities at the present time. 


AUTHORS 


Like every other frontier area, interest in the arts was somewhat slow in 
developing. The early settlers did not write books, paint pictures, or compose 
musical compositions for the simple reason that they did not have the necessary 
leisure time; they were too busy with things that to them were much more im- 
portant, conquering the wilderneess and establishing homes for themselves and 
their posterity. But descriptions of the Washington scene have been penned 
almost from the beginning and a certain amount of what might be called “folk 
literature” came into existence. One of the earliest attempts at formal history 
was that of Elwood Evans whose History of the Pacific Northwest appeared in 
1889. This is less known than the works of Frederick Homer Balch—who was 
strictly speaking an Oregon writer—and whose works, Bridge of the Gods, 
Genevieve, and Memaloose, enjoyed a reputation that seems to have been far 
above their actual merit. A great deal of the earliest writing had been con- 
cerned with preserving the records of early activities and personalities, a 
tendency that still fortunately exists since there is always the danger that 
records of contemporary affairs will be destroyed or lost since the participants 
do not feel that they will be of any importance. But although much of this 
early material was preserved, a great deal was unfortunately lost through the 
ravages of fire, the elements and the carelessness of people. 

Among the first of those who set themselves to the task of preserving the 
early story in a narrative form was Edmond S. Meany, long-time Professor 
of History at the University of Washington, and affectionately known to 
generations of students as “the grand old man of Washington state history.” 
His book, Vancouver's Discovery of Puget Sound, besides periodical articles 
too numerous to mention, inspired a whole generation of writers. What Meany 
did on the western side of the mountains, Ceylon S. Kingston did for the 
eastern part. Coming to present Eastern Washington College of Educa- 
tion, then the Cheney Normal, in 1901, his service spanned more than half a 
century, coming to an end with his death in 1953, and giving him a unique place 
in the history of the institution that will never be equalled. Although his writ- 
ing was confined largely to monographs—he resisted all suggestions that he 
transfer his encyclopedic knowledge of the region to a book—Mr. Kingston was 
able from his vantage point to assemble a considerable quantity of material 
dealing with the history of the state and to transfer a great part of it to a series 
of note-books. There have been a number of local histories, of cities and 
counties, written, of which the History of Seattle by Clarence B. Bagley, and 
Herbert Hunt’s History of Tacoma, deserve especial mention, while N. W. 
Durham did the same thing for Spokane and the surrounding region. Nor must 
The Inland Empire and the History of the Pacific Northwest by G. W. Fuller 
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be overlooked. Ezra B. Meeker, who participated in many of the events that 
he described, wrote a number of books describing conditions on the Oregon 
Trail and in the early Northwest. Ella E. Clark collected and preserved a great 
deal of original material in her Indian Legends of the Northwest while Catherine 
B. Judson also wrote a great deal about these myths and legends, and also on 
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the diplomatic struggle for political ownership of the region. Ruth Karr McKee, 
who won distinction in several fields, did later historians an inestimable service 
by compiling her mother’s diary and letters into a book entitled Mary Richard- 
son Walker, her Book. Another book dealing with the early missionaries is 
that of Marvin H. Richardson, The Whitman Mission, while Arthur Howard 
Hutchinson, a Seattle attorney, who, as a graduate student at Yale University, 
had first attracted the attention of Edward Gaylord Bourne to the Whitman 
“legend” and the story of the early Northwest missions, published his highly 
controversial Little Saints Annoy the Lord. Another aspect of the Whitman 
story was presented by Nancy Wilson Ross, who in her Westward the Women 
told the story of the overland journey of Mrs. Whitman and Mrs. Spalding, 
the first white women to make the journey across the continent by what later 
came to be known as the Oregon Trail. 

Other books along this same general line are those of Lucullus V. Mc- 
Whorter, the historian of the Nez Perce Indians, whose Yellow Wolf and 
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Hear Me, My Chiefs, added a badly needed corrective to history in general, 
and to the story of the Nez Perce war in particular, by presenting the affair 
from the standpoint of the Indian. The Reverend William N. Bischoff of the 
History Department of Gonzaga University, who has already published The 
Jesuits of Old Oregon, is now actively at work on the story of the Yakima 
Indian war, while his colleague, Reverend W. Lyle Davis is engaged on a 
monumental biography of Father DeSmet, a work, the completion of which 
is, unfortunately postponed by the recent illness of Father Davis. Click 
Relander, a newspaper man of Yakima, has preserved the story of the Wanapum 
or “river people” who lived along the Columbia River, above its junction 
with the Snake, in Drummers and Dreamers. In By Juan de Fuca’s Straits, J. H. 
McCurdy, one of the earliest settlers of Port Angeles, gave a graphic and 
charming picture of the early days in that region; and Melvin H. Jacobs, of 
Whitman College, in his Winning Oregon blazed new trails in assessing the 
various factors responsible for American success in winning title to the Oregon 
Country. 

Breaking away from the local scene, both J. Allen Smith and Vernon L. 
Parrington, of the University of Washington faculty, provided new and fresh 
interpretations to old themes, the former in his Spirit of American Govern- 
ment, and the latter in his Main Currents of American Thought. Professor 
Smith, who came to the University from Marietta College, had a brilliant and 
incisive mind which insisted on getting to the root of things and was not 
satisfied with cliches and catchwords. As a result he had an entirely undeserved 
reputation as a radical and subversive in some quarters, long before those 
words were a part of the vocabulary of every-day Americans. He merely 
believed that to know the truth would make men free, and in the words of 
Professor Parrington he was “the friend of everyone who loved justice.” 
Professor Smith definitely debunked the legend of the divine origin of the 
American constitution and showed that that document did not spring full-fledged 
from the brain of Jove but came into being as the result of a long course of 
political evolution and was a distinct and definite expression of the political 
philosophy of the age that brought it into being. One of the greatest scholarly 
contributions in the history of the state was that of Vernon L. Parrington, whose 
work may be said to have inaugurated the serious study of the intellectual 
history of the American people. While others such as Edward Eggleston and 
John Bach McMaster had written on social history, it remained for Pro- 
fessor Parrington to produce an overall synthesis of the history of ideas as 
they developed in the United States. While much of his work has been super- 
seded by later scholarship, the fact remains that his was a pioneer accomplish- 
ment, the blazing of a new scholarly path. 

Other writers who have produced scholarly works, to mention only a 
few among many, are Charles E. Martin of the Department of Political 
Science of the University, who has written many volumes dealing with his 
specialty and has been especially concerned with the study of the American 
Constitution. Wilbert McLeod Chapman, the Director of the School of Fish- 
eries at the University, has an interesting volume in his own special field 
with the intriguing title, Fishing in Troubled Waters. One of the greatest of 
Washington writers, although comparatively forgotten by the present genera- 
tion was Frank Alfred Golder of Pullman. Probably best known for his 
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March of the Mormon Battalion from Council Bluffs to the Pacific, his greatest 
contribution was in the field of Russian history, where he virtually pioneered 
the way for American scholars. His Bering’s Voyages, in two volumes, Guide to 
the Material in Russian Archives, Russian Expansion in the Pacific, John Paul, 
Jones in Russia, and Documents in Russian History, 1914-1917, opened new 
territory for American historians where the language and other difficulties were 
many, and his untimely death undoubtedly deprived the state of one of its 
greatest historians. 

James Floyd Stevens of Seattle collected a number of stories of the lumber 
camps under the title of Paul Bunyan, tall tales of the mythical giant and his 
blue ox, who performed so many prodigious feats in the days when the land 
was young, and followed this pioneer epic with other works. Esther Shephard 
has also produced a book dealing with this legendary figure and is the author 
of a controversial volume Walt Whitman’s Prose. Horace Martin Chittenden 
was the author of a history of the American fur trade which has since become 
the standard volume in that field, and also wrote a History of Early Steamboat 
Navigation on the Missouri River. Also on the western scene Glenn Chesney 
Quiett wrote They Built the West: An Epic of Rails and Cities, while Walter 
Havighurst gave us Pier 17, Quiet Shore, and The Upper Mississippi, this latter 
being in the Rivers of America Series. 

Fronting as it does on the Pacific Ocean, the people of the state have 
always had an interest in current affairs of the Orient and their background, 
an interest which has found expression in several books on Oriental history 
and religion by Herbert H. Gowen. Probably better known is the Revolt of 
Asia, by Upton Close, which is the pen name of Josef Washington Hall, who 
also wrote Eminent Asians, and The Challenge Behind the Face of Japan. In 
these books he not only gave a dramatic and reliable picture of the unrest 
prevailing among the great inarticulate masses of the Asiatic continent but of 
the menace to the United States that was involved in the rise to world status 
of the people of Nippon. 

Other serious writers include Melvin Rader, originally from Walla Walla, 
who is the author of No Compromise; the Conflict between Trwo Worlds, 
a brilliant presentation of the conflict between the political ideologies of the 
east and west at the present time, and Luke S. May, who is a foremost consulting 
criminologist and whose book Crime’s Nemesis definitely establishes that crime 
does not pay. Two other books that display depth of scholarship and provide 
a fascinating picture of things little known to the average person are Murile 
Lewin Guberle, Animals of the Seashore, and Anderson McCully, the nom de 
plume of Mrs. Alice Woodruff Anderson McCully, American Alpines in the 
Gardens, which deals with gardens, flowers, and especially with rock plants. 
Of interest to a specialist is the volume Legal Bibliography compiled by 
Arthur S. Beardsley, Librarian of the University Law School, who has 
also written on various phases of state constitutional history. 

Nor has fiction been neglected. Probably the best known of all contemporary 
writers is Betty McDonald whose The Egg and I, describing her life on a poultry 
farm, became a national best-seller and brought down upon her head the 
jealousy of many of her fellow writers. She has also written The Plague and I 
and Mrs. Piggle-Wiggle, a juvenile, and more recently Onions in the Stew. 
Another work of fiction, but one stressing the pioneer past, is They Came to a 
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River by Allis McKay, the pen name of Alice McKinstry Klamm, which deals 
with early days in the Wenatchee Valley, when steamboats ran regularly on the 
river and the settlers were engaged in a life and death struggle to turn this 
area of sagebrush and sand-hills into fertile orchard and garden country. Much 
the same thing was done for the Big Bend country by Arthur J. Burks whose 
Here are My People is a story of pioneer hardships and of toil and privation that 
often went unrewarded. 

In 1945 the Houghton Mifflin Life in America award went to Lora Wood 
Hughes, a resident of the little town of Harper, for her autobiographical study 
No Time for Tears, which detailed the life of the seventy year old author as a 
trained nurse on the frontier. Also autobiographical is The Strings of Silence 
by Sister Mary Gilbert of Holy Name College of Spokane, in which the 
author describes her life as a member of a religious community. 

Archie Binns, who is a native of Port Ludlow, is the author of Lightship, 
The Land is Bright, Northwest Gateway, and The Laurels are Cut Down, 
which was a selection of the Literary Guild in 1930, as well as many other 
works, all of which have their locale in the Northwest. Nard Jones has found 
time in addition to his work on the Seattle Post-Intelligencer to write Ever- 
green Land, Oregon Detour, and The Scarlet Petticoat. This last named deals 
with the early fur-trading days on the Columbia River, while Swift Flows the 
River has as its theme the days of early steam-boating on that stream. The 
building of the Grand Coulee Dam is the theme of Stil] to the West. The story 
of the construction of this mighty mass of concrete has also been told by 
George Sundborg, in Hail Columbia, and by Murray Morgan in The Dam, 
although the definitive account is still to come. The last named author has 
also written The Columbia River, The Last Wilderness, and Skid Road, which 
is described as an informal history of Seattle, and describes some of the high- 
spots in the city’s past. It should be supplemented by Ralph Bushnell Potts, 
Seattle Heritage, which the author describes as the story of the emergence of 
the city’s soul, and which gives a glimpse of the inside story of many events in 
Seattle’s checkered career. 

Max Miller wrote I Cover the Waterfront, among others. Kenneth Dod- 
son wrote the highly praised Away All Boats, written from his personal ex- 
periences in the Pacific theatre during World War II, and Bill Bulick of Walla 
Walla wrote Bend of the Snake. Elizabeth Marion of Fairfield wrote, The Keys 
to the House, among other novels, and Anita Pettibone is the author of the Bitter 
Country. Nor should one omit Albert and Jane Salisbury, whose Here Rolled 
the Covered Wagons and Two Captains West are both oustanding books. And 
this leads to mention of the Superior Press of Seattle which is doing an out- 
standing job in publishing books dealing with the history of the region. In 
addition it has published Thomas Aldwell’s Conquering the Last Frontier, 
Ralph W. Andrews’ Glory Days of Logging and Blood on the Arctic Snow, 
which was edited by B. G. Olson and Mike Miller. These books are all eminently 
readable and furthermore are not only technically sound but are also striking 
examples of the book-maker’s art. Encouragement to literary and_ historical 
endeavor is provided by a number of groups. The State Historical Society, 
under the leadership of Chapin Foster, has undertaken an extensive program 
of preserving and recording the historical records, while the same type of 
thing is being done for the region east of the Cascades by the Eastern Wash- 
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ington Historical Society under the leadership of Joel E. Ferris, Spokane 
banker and history devotee. Largely through the efforts of these two organiza- 
tions and similar ones in nearby states and the Canadian province of British 
Columbia, a Northwest Historical Conference has come into existence, bring- 
ing together historians, both professional and amateur, for a consideration of 
common problems. But the most significant organization is undoubtedly the 
Pacific Northwest Writers Conference, which was organized in the summer 
of 1945, and has held a meeting every year since, attracting writers from all 
over the region. Among its members are such well-known names as Ralph B. 
Potts, Zola Helen Ross, Nard Jones, Peggy Elander, Lucile McDonald, James 
Stevens, Dr. Donald Clark, Murray Morgan, and Ken Dodson. 

Poetry is one of the most widespread, but least appreciated of the literary 
arts. Washington takes second place to no state in the number of individuals who 
write first-class verse, and of societies whose members not only write poetry 
but meet regularly to discuss and criticize each other’s efforts. While the 
greater part of this verse is highly creditable, it fails to achieve publication 
for the simple reason that there is no market for it as far as the publishers are 
concerned, and most poets are closely akin to the desert flower that blooms 
unseen and unappreciated. Among the many hundreds of individuals who might 
be mentioned are Ethel Townsend Goodsell, who had three poems, Spring 
Planting, Stardust, and The Night included in The American Poetry Review 
for 1955, and Florence Bennett Anderson for her books of verse entitled 
Spindthrift. Frances May Burdett has published several brochures, Reflection, 
Pan Pipes Again, and Reflection on the Snow being the best known. Jean 
Chambers Donaldson of Palouse published Cup of Stars, and Herbert Bashford, 
Songs from Puget Sound. Ella Higginson, whose home is near Bellingham, has 
written a number of poems of which The Four Leafed Clover is probably the 
best known, and Ferne Jerome, an Indian girl living near Grand Coulee Dam, is 
the author of An Indian Speaks, which is really a song of mourning by the 
Indians for the loss of their tribal rights. Possibly the most promising of the 
younger poets of the state is Duane Mars Davis, of Spokane, a number of whose 
individual poems have won the acclaim of critics, and whose volume Who But 
the Earth has recently appeared. 


Music 


Music: is a universal art and exists in all ages and areas. The early pioneers 
brought with them the music that they had known at home, but there was little 
development of an indigenous music in the early territorial days, so that 
musically the development of the state may be said to have been somewhat 
retarded, although it is now more than making up for lost time. As settlement 
advanced music teachers came to the region—there were some among the 
“Mercer girls”—and pianos and other musical instruments were brought around 
the Horn in sailing ships. (The first piano and violin are said to have been 
brought to Fort Vancouver from England.) In those days the ownership of a 
piano was a sign of affluence and culture, a tradition that existed down into 
the present century. Music in the state followed the same course of development 
that it has known almost everywhere, for as elsewhere on the frontier there 
were a number of singing societies, mostly impromptu groups organized 
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largely for their own enjoyment and entertainment. One of these, the Ladies 
Musical Club of Seattle, organized in 1897, has the distinction of being the 
oldest musical organization in the state. Other clubs of a similar nature included 
the Ralston Male Chorus, named after its director, the Methodist Church 
Choir, under Montgomery Lynch, and the Nordica Choral Club, a women’s 
group organized in 1915 by Helen Crowe Snelling. In addition there is the 
Amphion Society, of male singers, led by Claude Madden, and the Philomel 
Singers (women) led by R. H. Kendrick. In 1889 Mary Emma Stannus and 
Olaf Bull, a nephew of the famous Norwegian violinist, Ole Bull, had a violin 
studio in Tacoma. In 1903, the Seattle Symphony Orchestra was organized with 
Henry Hadley as conductor, followed four years later by the Walla Walla 
Symphony under the leadership of Edgar Fisher. Another center of musical 
interest was Snoqualmie Valley, where the interest was mostly religious and 
centered around the church. One of the truly great musical groups of the state 
was the Spargur String Quartet, which flourished in the period just before and 
after World War I. It consisted of John Spargur and Albany Ritchie, First and 
Second violins, George Kirschner, cello, and Hillier Collens, viola. Mr. Spargur 
was also the director of the Seattle Symphony Orchestra and kept that organ- 
ization alive during the difficult period when public support was lacking and it 
existed almost entirely as a musician’s organization. Since World War II, Howard 
Paul Whelan has organized and developed to a high degree of excellence a 
Spokane Symphony, while the “new” city of Richland boasts a similar organ- 
ization under the leadership of Karl Diettrick, whose father was an outstanding 
cellist and also a member of the Walla Walla Symphony. 

Of individual artists, the name of Theo Karle is familiar to a former 
generation as a member of the Metropolitan Opera Company, but at the present 
time the two most outstanding musicians of the state are Patrice Munsel of 
Spokane, and Martha Wright of Seattle. Miss Munsel is a leading star of the 
Metropolitan and has made concert appearances all over the United States 
as well as abroad, while Miss Wright, who is a graduate of Franklin High School, 
won national acclaim for her singing of the leading role in the Rogers and 
Hammerstein musical South Pacific. A list of other native Washingtonians 
who have achieved musical distinction would include “Bing” Crosby, who was 
born in Tacoma and is a former student and “favorite son” of Gonzaga Uni- 
versity; Alice Gentle, a native of Seattle and a star with the San Carlo Opera 
Company during the “golden age” of that organization; and Lanny Ross, of 
Showboat and radio fame, who was also a native of Tacoma. Frances Yeend, 
dramatic opera star, spent her early years in Vancouver and is a graduate of 
Washington State College where she was a pupil of LaVerne Kimbrough. 
Instrumentalists include violinists Catherine Wade Smith of Bellingham and 
Byrd Elliott of Seattle. 

Among the composers who have achieved distinction should be listed 
the late Marion Bauer of Walla Walla and James Hamilton Howe, whose best- 
known work is probably the “Olympic Mountains Suite for Piano,” Amy 
Worth, Katherine Glen Kerry, Mrs. Frank Black and Daisy Hildreth. At the 
University of Washington Carl Paige Wood and George McKay have won 
distinctions and honors as composers. Among the compositions of the latter, 
who in the opinion of many is destined to be one of America’s great composers, 
may be listed his “Symphony for Seattle,’ a work of brilliance and color. 
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No account of the musical development of the state would be complete 
without reference to the work of some of the schools, such as Whitman Col- 
lege, the various state institutions, and especially the Cornish School in Seattle. 
Nor must the impresarios be forgotten. In Everett the work of Anne Rollins 
Johnson, who was honored as Washington’s musician during the Centenary, 
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has been outstanding, as has that of Cecilia Schultz in Seattle. Starting in the 
1920s, continuing even during the dark days of the depression, Mrs. Schultz 
not only sponsored the appearance of such artitsts as Lawrence Tibbett in the 
Civic Auditorium, but arranged a series of Matinee Musicals and Opera Teas 
and brought ballets, and famous conductors to Seattle. She probably did more 
than any one else to establish a solid cultural foundation in the state. Another 
big name in the state’s musical history is that of Montgomery Lynch who pro- 
duced the pageant The Wayfarer in the early twenties, and who was always 
available when a helping hand was needed for any musical civic enterprise. 


ART 


Artistically the state developed even more slowly than in literature. In 
1906 the Washington State Art Association had been organized for the specific 
purpose of encouraging young artists and of giving them an opportunity to 
display their paintings and other works of art. In 1914 the annual exhibit of the 
society had sixty artists, some of whom were from outside the state, displaying 
20 subjects; by 1950 the number of artists had increased to one hundred forty 
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and each was allowed only one subject. Of these, fifteen were sculptors and 
work had been done in a variety of media, including wood, sandstone, terra 
cotta, bronze, cement and welded copper. 

Early architecture had also been crude, being restricted to the basic need 
of providing shelter and protection against the elements, and down to the turn 
of the century utility rather than appearance was the chief consideration in 
the construction of any building, public or private. “What does it matter what 
it looks like, as long as it works?” was the prevailing consensus. On August 
8, 1894, a charter was granted to the Washington State Chapter by the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects. At this time there were twenty-one members in 
Seattle and fourteen from the remainder of the state. Much of the building of 
the time was very ornate, as witness the Pioneer Building at the corner of First 
Avenue and Yesler Way in Seattle. Three of the architects of this early period 
were Ellsworth Storey, Andrew Willatsen, and W. R. B. Wilcox, although they 
were not necessarily in accordance with the prevailing architectural types of 
the day. This ornate type persisted more or less to the period of World War 
I. In 1913 the School of Architecture at the University of Washington was or- 
ganized under Carl F. Gould. Under his influence and that of Carl H. Bebb, 
a type known as University Gothic and exemplified in the newer buildings on 
the campus, was developed. With the coming of the depression and of World 
War II, newer types began to come in, and contemporary architecture may be 
said to have taken its place in the Washington scene. One criticism is that 
there has been little independence in local architecture, most of their creations 
being modifications of types developed in California which are not always 
adapted to the colder Washington climate and more rugged terrain. 

The dean of artists in the entire Pacific northwest is undoubtedly Mark 
Tobey, whose paintings are somewhat abstract and difficult for the uninitiated 
to understand. But once understood they have a warm and vibrant beauty, and 
are distinguished by an overall linear quality in addition to being both subtle 
and compact. While Tobey is primarily a lover of nature, his paintings just 
as often deal with city life or with religious scenes. There is also a profound 
Oriental influence running through all of his work, which is undoubtedly the 
result of the several years spent in the East, first in Persia, where he was 
attracted to the principles of the Bahai faith, and especially in Japan where he 
picked up calligraphy or “white writing.” Although often called a mystic, his 
paintings express a profound philosophy for those who attempt to understand 
them, and it might be said that meditation lies as the very root of his teaching. 
But he has an intense interest in the world about him, and is especially inter- 
ested in the creative instinct in those persons with whom he comes in contact. 
He is intolerant and even bitter toward all sham and pretense, and towards 
intellectual discourtesy; but he reserves his fiercest dislike for those persons 
who pretend to be something that they are not. To those of creative ability 
and imagination he is warm and friendly, and especially so to those who are 
attempting to put to full use the capacities with which they are endowed, 
and who are striving to realize an inner compulsion. He wwill give generously 
of his time and attention to aid young artists who give evidence that they are 
in earnest, probably remembering his earlier days when he received a mere 
pittance for drawing faces to illustrate a mail order catalog. ‘He has had shows 
in New York City, San Francisco, Paris, and elsewhere in the United States 
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but continues to live in Washington as a matter of choice, and it may be that 
the proximity of the state to the Pacific Ocean and the Orient is the basis of 
his decision. The painting of his that has probably been seen by the greatest 
number of persons is “Electric Night,’ which portrays the artist’s conception 
of war-time Seattle and which was reproduced in Life, September 28, 1953. 
Among some of the better known paintings of Mr. Tobey are “Five Dancers” 
and “The Edge of the Month of August.” 

Another internationally known artist who makes Washington his home 
is Morris Graves, whose work also has a marked psychological quality and 
displays a Far Eastern influence. His style is basically Oriental but his expres- 
sion of this influence is one that he has made characteristically his own. A 
great deal of the subject matter of his paintings comes from the region along 
the shores of Puget Sound. He paints dead sea-gulls, stunted pine trees, and 
other objects which are familiar and close at hand. Graves describes his 
paintings as “visions of the inner eye,” and it should be born in mind that the 
true artist, no less than the religious anchorite, can have a vision, perhaps of the 
City of God. He has had an exhibit at the Museum of Modern Art in New 
York and his paintings are quite popular with the avant garde of the artistic 
world, Although he travels a great deal, Mr. Graves always returns to make his 
home on Puget Sound as being apparently the center of his inspiration. 

Another painter who draws most of his inspiration from his avocation as 
a beach-comber is Guy Anderson, who as an artist is in no way inferior to the 
others, although he has not received as much publicity. His painting reflects 
the lines and colors of the beaches along the Sound, and of the objects that he 
finds on his walks along the shore. Nor would any discussion of Washington 
art be complete without mention of Spokane-born Kenneth Callahan, who was 
referred to as another artist in “the school of Northwest Mysticism—the 
most commanding regional art movement in the United States today.”* He often 
uses man’s search for freedom as his theme, a theme that is illustrated in one of 
his best known paintings, “The Search.” After an attempt at commercial art, 
he served for many years as the curator of the Seattle Art Museum and spent 
three summers as a fire look-out in the high Cascades, during which time he 
developed a definite and distinct feeling for the scenery and topography of the 
northwest region, a feeling that is illustrated by his painting “Shadows on the 
Rock.” A great deal of his spare time is spent in the remote fastnesses of the 
Cascades and as a result his figures of men and animals are somewhat tenuous, 
they seem to grow out of the rocks and to constitute an essential feature of the 
landscape. Time magazine spoke of it as an “awareness that rocks, man, animals, 
ideas, all come from the same source.” One of his most successful attempts to 
express this feeling is “The Crater.” He is above all an excellent and sensitive 
draftsman, but his work possesses a great deal of the same mystic quality that 
pervades that of Morris Graves and Mark Tobey. 

Another artist of talent, who is comparatively unknown outside of his 
own area, is James FitzGerald who, in the opinion of many critics, is fully 
as talented as any of those mentioned. Some idea of the great number of persons 
working in artistic fields may be gained from the fact that in March 1957 
the Chi Omega Alumnae organization of Seattle held their Sixth Annual Art 
Collectors tea, at which 127 artists and 21 potters exhibited their work. More 
significant is the fact that the Committee of Selection expressed regret that 
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because of the limitations of space they were unable to invite “more of Se- 
attle’s oustanding artists to participate in the show.” To mention all of them 
would be impossible and it would be unfair to mention only a few. 

Sculpture is among the last of the formal arts to develop. The state has 
three sculptors who have won considerable distinction. Everett DuPen jis one. 
He teaches at the University of Washington, and is a consistent award winner 
in competitions. Among others he did the architectural sculpture on the facade 
of the new science building at the University. George Laisner, who is Professor 
of Sculpture at Washington State College, is known especially for his mobiles, 
among the best known of which is the large wire mural in the Student Union 
Building at the State College. Perhaps most representative of the region is 
Dudley Carter of Seattle, who is noted for his totemic carvings. Working with 
cedar and a double-blade axe rather than with marble and chisel, he achieves ar- 
tistic productions that have won him wide acclaim throughout the entire north- 
west. One of his finest works of art is the North Gate Totem in Seattle. 

To date, the artistic development of the state seems to have been largely 
concentrated in the region around Puget Sound. But there are many indications 
that an artistic revival in the eastern part of the state may not be far in the 
future. There are a large number of young artists, writers, and musicians in 
the area, and the bright light of genius may at any time illuminate the labors 
of any one individual or any one group. There are many who have caught the 
vision and now only need to develop the mode of its expression. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 


The Political Puzzle 


tant it may be, the American people in a sense, take time out every 

four years to hold a national election to prove to the rest of the 

world that such a procedure is not a luxury but a necessity for the 
preservation of the democratic way of life. 1948 was one of those years. The 
fact that after a war the advantage is generally with the party which has been 
out of power, since they can then point to the mistakes of their opponents, 
together with the seeming unpopularity of President Truman, gave the Re- 
publican party ample justification for feeling that it might be able to elect 
its candidates on the national ticket. As a general rule the party winning the 
Presidency manages to carry a large number of its candidates, both national 
and state, into office at the same time “riding on the Presidential coattails” so 
to speak. The state Republicans, scenting victory in the air, felt very optimistic 
of being able to finally recapture most of the state offices from the Democratic 
party. There were also some Democrats who felt that a new candidate would 
stand a better chance than the incumbent of keeping that party in power. As 
a result there was a relatively large number of filings on both tickets for the 
offices which were to be decided. 

In the gubernatorial race, former Governor Clarence D. Martin, under 
the urging of many friends, filed for the Democratic nomination against in- 
cumbent Mon C. Wallgren. Other Democrats filing for the same position were 
Robert F. Waldron and George J. Smith. On the Republican ticket there were 
seven candidates in the field, L. R. Kemoe, Richard C. Beam, Clarke R. 
Belknap, Marius Rasmussen, James M. Greene, and John T. McCutcheon, although 
nearly everyone, voter and “political expert” alike, felt that none of them had 
the slightest chance of defeating former Governor Arthur B. Langlie who again 
sought the nomination in quest of vindication at the hands of the voters. In 
the race for Lieutenant Governor, Victor A. Meyers was opposed by Al McCoy 
and Christian F. Berthelsen on the Democratic ticket, while the Republican 
voters had a choice between four candidates, Herbert Hamblen, Victor Zednick, 
Ralph R. Knapp, and M. A. Jesson. When the canvass for votes had come to an 
end Governor Wallgren had been renominated, receiving 165,775 votes to 
89,890 for former Governor Martin, while the other two candidates trailed 
far behind. Martin carried only five counties, all east of the mountains and all 
of them among the smaller ones—Whitman, Lincoln, Columbia, Adams, and 
Garfield. In Spokane and Walla Walla counties the vote was very close but 
he lost all of the other large counties by fairly heavy votes. The explanation 
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was simple: a conservative had little chance in the Democratic primary since 
most of the conservatives preferred to vote Republican. The Republican con- 
test was equally one-sided with Arthur Langlie polling 206,851, and carrying 
every county in the state, while his closest opponent, John T. McCutcheon, 
received 28,130, with the others far in the rear. For Lieutenant Governor the 
Democratic nomination again went to Victor Meyers, while the Republican 
choice was Herbert Hamblen, admittedly one of the most competent and 
qualified men ever to file for the office. ; 

In the Congressional primaries, there were few real contests. In the First 
District Homer R. Jones won renomination with a one-sided victory over Louis 
A. Magrini and Joseph D. Roberts, while the Democratic nomination went to | 
Hugh B. Mitchell who won an equally one-sided victory over a field of five 
opponents including Michael Wolfstone, Ralph G. Grossman, and Gillespie 
Craighead. In the Second District Henry Jackson swamped Arnold R. Zempel 
for the Democrats, while Payson Peterson was again the choice of the Republi- 
cans, receiving 13,667 votes to 11,153 for Arthur Anderson. Merle Hufford 
and Ruth Pyatt were other candidates in the race. In the Third District Re- 
publican Russell V. Mack was unopposed, while for the Democrats Charles 
Savage defeated Al Henry by a majority of about two to one. In the Fourth 
District John F. Eubanks had no opposition for the Democratic nomination 
while Hal Holmes made a runaway contest of the Republican race, with 
Phillip Stalker. In the Fifth District incumbent Republican Walt Horan was 
unopposed, but the Democratic contest was close and somewhat hectic, John 
F. McKay receiving 13,486 votes, with Tom Wellborn polling 12,232 and 
Hugh A. Gale, 8,156. Thor Tollefson in the Sixth District had no opposition 
for the Republican nomination. The Democratic choice was Jack Knudsen 
who defeated Alfred J. Benson and Ted L. Kerzie in a fairly close contest. 

In the general election the hopes of the Republicans were rudely shattered, 
for President Truman pulled the political upset of the century by winning the 
presidency over Thomas E. Dewey, when all of the pollsters and political 
prophets predicted that he would be hopelessly beaten. The state of Washing- 
ton presented no deviation from the national pattern, the electoral vote of the 
state going to the Truman-Barkley ticket by a majority of about 90,000 votes, 
Truman receiving 476,165 ballots to 386,315 for the Dewey-Warren ticket. 
Only eleven Washington counties voted for the Republican national ticket, 
eight being east of the mountains. Henry Wallace and Glen Taylor of Idaho, 
running on the Progressive ticket, polled 31,692 votes, while Watson, the 
Prohibition candidate, was the choice of 6,117 of the state’s voters. 

But the party situation was reversed in the race for Governor, where 
Arthur Langlie won vindication and another term by defeating Mon C. Wall- 
gren by a vote of 445,958 to 417,035, for a majority of 28,923, carrying 25 
of the 39 counties in the state. The fourteen counties voting for Governor 
Wallgren were well scattered and represent no general pattern. He carried 
Franklin County by nine votes and Mason by three, and also ran ahead in 
Asotin, Clallam, Ferry, Snohomish, Clark, Cowlitz, Grant, Kittitas, Kitsap, 
Gray’s Harbor, Pierce and Skamania counties. A third candidate, Russell 
H. Fluent, on the Progressive ticket, polled 19,224 votes. Since his votes 
would probably have gone to Wallgren otherwise, Langlie had an undoubted 
majority of the votes cast and was returned to the governorship by about 
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the same number of votes by which he had lost the office to Wallgren 
four years before. For the Lieutenant Governorship Victor Meyers was elected 
over Herbert Hamblen in a very close race. Meyers had a very narrow margin, 
not quite seven thousand out of a total of nearly nine hundred thousand votes 
cast. A third candidate, Thomas C. Rabitt, Progressive, was the choice of 19,360 
voters, but since those votes would probably otherwise have gone to Mr. 
Meyers, they did not afftect the final result. But more than forty thousand 
citizens who voted for Governor had failed to indicate a choice for Lieutenant- 
Governor, and these votes could have changed the result. About the same 
number who voted for President had failed to vote for Governor. Here is a 
very good example of the value of the individual vote, which some persons are 
apt to minimize. 

All of the other state offices went to the Democrats. In January, 1948, Mrs. 
Belle Reeves, Washington’s very popular and efficient Secretary of State, passed 
away, and Governor Wallgren appointed Earl S. Coe as her successor. In the 
primary election Mr. Coe had been unopposed, while the Repuublican nomina- 
tion had gone to Mrs. Agnes Gehrman who, with 78,740 votes, had defeated 
Paul R. Zimmerman, with 63,851, her closest opponent. Audley Mahaffy and 
Joseph T. Hazard polled 50,274 and 40,917 votes respectively. In the general 
election Mr. Coe was elected Secretary of State in his own right and continued 
to hold the position until 1956 when he was defeated in his attempt to win the 
Democratic nomination for Governor. In the race for Land Commissioner, 
Jack Taylor, Democrat, defeated Otto A. Case, by the narrowest of margins, 
396,322 to 394,830, a majority of only 1,492 votes. 

n the Congressional races all of the incumbents retained their seats with 
the exception of the First District, where Hugh B. Mitchell defeated Homer R. 
Jones by about eight thousand votes. A third candidate, William J. Pennock, 
running on the Progressive ticket, received nearly five thousand votes. In the 
Second District Henry Jackson easily defeated Payson Peterson and Elmer D. 
Needham, Progressive, and in the Sixth, incumbent Thor Tollefson ran far 
ahead of Jack FE. Knudsen and Ernest T. Olson. Elsewhere the races were fairly 
close. In the Fourth District Hal Holmes was about seven thousand votes 
ahead of John F. Eubanks, while Russell V. Mack had a somewhat smaller 
majority over Charles R. Savage in the Third. In the Fifth District Walt Horan 
retained office by polling 67,757 votes as against 56,343 for his Democratic 
opponent John F. McKay. So the political picture was somewhat spotted. The 
Governor was a Republican, but all the other state offices were held by Demo- 
crats; one Senator was a Democrat, the other a Republican, and of the repre- 
sentatives in Congress, two were Democrats and four Republicans. The pres- 
idential vote of the state had been given to the candidate of the Democratic 
party, so the man in the street as well as the political expert would have been 
justified in considering the state a political enigma, a riddle that defied solu- 
tion. But there was little that gave assurance to either party, since in future 
elections the margin of victory could shift either way. Lae 

Three initiative measures which were approved by the voters at this time 
are also of interest. The first, Number 169, provided for the payment of a 
bonus to state veterans of World War II. It received 438,518 votes, or 
56.52% of the vote cast. Initiative measure Number 171 legalized the sale of 
liquor by the drink in certain places and under certain regulations and had 
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416,227 votes in its favor and 373,418 against. The vote here is of interest since 
it carried in only eleven counties, mostly the more urbanized. Thus the 
measure received an affirmative vote in King, Pierce, Spokane, and Snohomish, 
as well as Kitsap, which is highly urbanized. It also carried in Benton, Frank- 
lin, Clallam, Jefferson, San Juan, and Gray’s Harbor. In the two last-named 
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the vote was very close. The overall state majority was 32,809 votes, but in King 
County alone the measure had a majority of 68,511. The third measure, which 
was probably the most controversial of all, dealt with the program of Old 
Age Assistance and established a sixty dollar monthly minimum pension. AI- 
though vigorously opposed, the argument being that its enactment would bank- 
rupt the state, the voters passed the measure and made it law with a vote of 
54-40 per cent in favor, and 45.60 per cent opposed, and a numerical majority 
of 68,109 votes. Its passage was responsible for the subsequent enactment of 
a law permitting the state legislature to modify, but not to repeal, a law which 
had been enacted by the initiative process. 

The legislative session beginning in January, 1949, enacted new admini- 
strative codes in several fields, notably fish and game, and created a state 
power commission and a public service commission which replaced the De- 
partment of Transportation and Public Utilities. A fair employment practices 
code iwas also adopted. In the field of education all of the state-supported 
universities and colleges were authorized to train teachers for all grades of the 
public schools. Previously the University and the State College had trained 
high school teachers while the elementary teachers were trained at the three 
Colleges of Education; now all institutions could train teachers for all twelve 
grades. The Colleges of Education were also allowed to grant the Master of 
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Arts in Education, but superintendent certificates could only be granted by the 
University and State College. 

In 1950, with a United States Senator and six Congressmen to be elected, 
the greater part of the public interest concentrated on the former contest 
where the Republicans felt that they had a very real chance to win the cere 
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held by Warren G. Magnuson. Five candidates, Walter Williams, Janet Tour- 
telotte, George Kinnear, Al Canwell, and Carl Viking Holman, entered the 
contest. With the exception of the latter, who was comparatively a political 
unknown, all had established reputations and a considerable following through- 
out the state. In the First District the Republicans also felt that they had a 
chance to defeat the incumbent so that a number of candidates entered the 
primary. In the Sixth District also some interest was aroused by the return 
to the political wars of former Democratic Congressman John M. Coffee, 
who had three opponents in his bid for the Democratic nomination. Elsewhere 
the campaign was almost entirely lacking in glamour and excitement, although 
in the Fifth District three Democrats contested for the rather dubious dis- 
tinction of trying to defeat the veteran Walt Horan in the general election. 
The result of the Senatorial contest was not entirely unexpected, the 
nomination going to Walter Williams of Seattle who led Al Canwell of 
Spokane by about twenty thousand votes. But there was some surpirse when 
the latter was about the same number of votes ahead of Janet Tourtelotte, 
especially since there were many who believed that of all the candidates she 
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would make the best race against Senator Magnuson. George Kinnear was 
fourth and Carl Holman last. In the First District Mrs. F. F. Powell, who had 
made a distinguished record in the Seattle City Council, was named over three 
opponents. She received 27,390 votes, Walter Woodward, her nearest opponent 
had 18,301. In the Second District Herb Wilson defeated Payson Peterson for 
the Republican nomination, while incumbent Henry Jackson easily disposed of 
the threat from C. H. Fisher. In the Third District the Democrats gave the 
nomination to Gordon Quarnstrom over Clarence B. Shain, while on the Re- 
publican side Russell V. Mack was unopposed. The Fourth District was some- 
what unique in that there was no contest in either party. In the Fifth District 
Robert Dellwo won the Democratic nomination over John F. McKay and 
George J. Smith. In the Sixth District John M. Coffee easily defeated three 
opponents for the Democratic nomination. Coffee received 18,827 votes against 
8,611 for John Duncan, who was second, while Carl R. Lindstrom and Jack 
Knudsen trailed far behind. But prophetic of what was to come was the fact 
that incumbent Thor Tollefson, who was unopposed, had 35,823 votes. 

The general election did nothing more than preserve the status quo. For 
the Senate Warren Magnuson defeated Walter Williams 397,719 to 342,464. 
Of interest in this contest was the fact that Herbert J. Phillips, controversial 
former University of Washington faculty member, running as an independent, 
received 3,120 votes. In the Congressional races all of the incumbents were re- 
elected, the contest in the First District where Hugh Mitchell defeated Mrs. 
Powell, and in the Third where Gordon Quarnstrom lost to Russell V. Mack, 
being those most closely contested. In the Sixth District, Thor Tollefson ruined 
John M. Coffee’s attempt at a political come-back by defeating him handily 
71,785 to 46,249. Tho only initiative measure enacted into law was Number 178 
which modified the Old Age Pension Act enacted two years before and trans- 
ferred the public assistance medical program to the State Department of Health. 
Number 176, a contradictory measure which would have further liberalized 
Social Security, was badly beaten, 534,689 votes being cast against it and 
159,400 for. A bond issue for the public schools received a favorable vote, but 
a similar one for the state institutions of higher learning was defeated by a 
very narrow margin. 

Washington’s reputation for political unpredictability was continued in 
1952. In this election a United States Senator, a Governor, seven Congressmen, 
and a complete slate of state officers were to be chosen. But despite the im- 
portance of the election only 54.25 per cent of those registered took the 
trouble to vote. For the Democratic nomination for the Senate, Henry Jackson, 
who had made a distinguished record as Congressman from the Second District, 
was unopposed. On the Republican ticket Carl Viking Holman and Ed F. 
Oldfield filed against the incumbent Harry P. Cain, but Senator Cain’s out- 
standing record enabled him to win easily, his vote being more than three 
times that cast for his two opponents combined. But prophetic of what was 
to come was the fact that the combined vote of the three Republican candi- 
dates was only about fifteen thousand greater than that received by Mr. Jack- 
son. A newly created position, that of Congressman-at-large, saw the Demo- 
cratic nomination go to Don Magnuson, who was no relation to Senator 
Warren Magnuson and who received 131,817 votes and easily ran away from 
the rest of the field, which included such political veterans as “Nat” Washing- 
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ton, Tom Smith, Frank T. Bell, and Alice Franklin Bryant. For the Republican 
nomination, Al Canwell of Spokane, who had made a considerable record as 
chairman of a legislative committee investigating subversive infiltration into the 
institutions of higher learning in the state, defeated Mrs. Janet Tourtelotte of 
Seattle, in a close contest, none of the other six candidates, David J. Williams, 
Linus Pearson, Herbert J. Sieler, Ephraim D. Mills, Glen S. Corkery and Wilbur 
R. Parkin, even being close to the two leaders. 

In the Congressional districts there were a number of interesting contests. 
In the First District Stimson Bullitt defeated J. Edmund Quigley and Lambert 
Schuyler for the Democratic nomination, while the Republicans chose Thomas 
M. Pelly in preference to Homer R. Jones and Roy DeGrief. In the Second 
District, where the contest was ;wide open owing to the decision of Congress- 
man Jackson to seek a seat in the United States Senate, Harry Henson was 
nominated over Mr. Earl Weber, John T. Dootson, and Payson Peterson, who 
after being the unsuccessful candidate of the Republicans on several occasions 
now unsuccessfully sought the Democratic nomination. The Republican nomina- 
tion went to golfer Jack Westland who defeated Herb Wilson and Tom 
Warnock. In the Third District Gordon Quarnstrom for the Democrats and 
incumbent Republican Russell V. Mack were unopposed for their respective 
nominations. In the Fourth incumbent Republican Hal Holmes had no opposi- 
tion, but on the Democratic side an attempt by Knute Hill to stage a political 
come-back was defeated by William Bryan who won a very narrow election 
over the veteran, the vote being 16,217 for Bryan and 15,882 for Hill, a victory 
margin of only 235 votes. In the Fifth District Robert Dellwo won the Demo- 
cratic nomination over John F. McKay, but no Republican filed against in- 
cumbent Walt Horan. In the Sixth District neither candidate, John J. O’Connell, 
Democrat, or Thor Tollefson, Republican, had any opposition in the primary. 

On the state ticket Governor Arthur B. Langlie, making a bid for a third 
term in that office, was renominated with only token opposition. From the fact 
that only about two-thirds as many Republicans had voted for Governor as 
for Senator, it was widely believed and probably correctly so, that many Re- 
publicans had “crossed over” to help the Democrats select their candidate, 
and nominate the man who would be the easiest to defeat in November. That 
nomination went to Hugh B. Mitchell, former Senator and Congressman, who 
defeated Albert D. Rosellini 168,844 votes to 137,889. Three other candidates, 
Charles M. Hodde, Tom Martin, and Charles C. Ralls, trailed in that order. 
For the position of Lieutenant Governor, the Democratic nomination, as was 
becoming customary, went to Victor A. Meyers, who defeated Arthur R. 
Paulsen and Harry C. Monroe. But the Republicans, who in this presidential 
year felt that they had a chance to unseat the incumbent, developed an inter- 
esting contest of their awn from which a comparative political newcomer, 
Emmett T. Anderson, Tacoma printing executive, emerged as the nominee, 
having a comfortable lead over Ford Q. Elvidge of Seattle who was second. 
- Other candidates included Perry B. Woodall, who had strong support east 
of the mountains, Orin E. (Babe) Hollingberry, former football coach at 
Washington State College, James T. Kerr, and Thomas N. Henry. 

In the General Election held on November 4, slightly more than eighty 
per cent of the state’s registered voters went to the polls. This increase in inter- 
est over the primary was undoubtedly due to the presidential contest in which 
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Dwight D. Eisenhower and Richard Nixon carried the state by a little better 
than one hundred thousand votes. General Douglas MacArthur on the Christian 
Nationalist ticket polled 7,290 votes, while Vincent Hallinan on the Progressive 
ticket received 2,460. Candidates of the Socialist Labor, Socialist Workers, and 
Socialist Party, U.S.A., received only a few hundred votes each. Governor 
Stevenson carried six counties in the state, namely Snohomish, Gray’s Harbor, 
Kitsap, Ferry, Wahkiakum, and Mason. In the last named county the Demo- 
cratic majority was three votes. In the gubernatorial contest Langlie defeated 
Mitchell by a majority of 57,147 votes, receiving 567,822 as against 510,675 
for his Democratic opponent, thus running considerably behind the head of the 
ticket. Mitchell carried fifteen counties, including Pierce, Spokane, and Sno- 
homish; King being the only one of the four largest counties to give Langlie a 
majority. Mitchell carried all the counties that had gone for Stevenson with the 
exception of Wahkiakum, and in addition ran ahead of the incumbent in 
Asotin, Cowlitz, Skamania, Pacific, Pend Oreille, Grant, Douglas, and Franklin. 
Some of the majorities were very close, in Douglas fourteen votes, and in 
Skamania, nine. It is situations like these that make it difficult to predict what 
the voters will do in any given political situation. 

The real shock to the Democrats came with the defeat of Vic Meyers by 
Emmett T. Anderson. Meyers had been the Lieutenant Governor for so long 
that there were those who believed that he led a charmed political life and was 
assured of a life-time occupancy, but on this occasion Mr. Anderson proved 
himself to be an exceptionally able vote getter, and not only defeated Meyers 
but beat him badly, the Anderson vote being considerably larger than that 
polled by Governor Langlie. Other shocks to the Democrats came with the 
election of Charles R. Maybury, the Republican candidate for State Treasurer, 
and the defeat of the incumbent Attorney-General by young Republican Don 
Fastvold. Both Governor Langlie and Mr. Eastvold had played prominent parts 
in the Republican nominating convention at Chicago and were believed by 
most political observers to be men with very brilliant political futures. Victory 
also went to Otto A. Case, the Republican candidate for Commissioner of 
Public Lands. 

From the results of the state contests the Republicans would have been 
justified in believing that the long Democratic hold on the state had been 
broken at last, but the results of the Senatorial and Congressional races only 
served to emphasize the political unorthodoxy of the state. Despite the great 
plurality given to General Eisenhower, the voters of the state chose the 
Democratic candidate Henry M. Jackson to the United States Senate over the 
Republican incumbent Harry P. Cain. And it was not unnoted that Mr. 
Jackson’s majority was greater than that of General Eisenhower, and that 
Senator Cain had made an able and conscientious Senator during the six years 
that he had been in Washington. The post of Representative-at-large went to 
Don Magnuson who defeated Al Canwell in a very close contest. But in all of 
the six Congressional districts all Republican candidates triumphed. The closest 
contest was that between Thomas M. Pelly and Stimson Bullitt in the First 
District. Although Mr. Bullitt carried Kitsap County by a majority of about 
four to three, his opponent’s margin in King County was too great to be 
overcome. Elsewhere Westland defeated Henson in the Second District, and 
Mack triumphed over Quarnstrom in the Third, while in the Sixth Thor Tollef- 
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son easily defeated John J. O’Connell. East of the mountains Hal Homes had 
a better than two to one lead over William Bryan in the Fourth, and in the 
Fifth Walt Horan ran away from Robert Dellwo. In state wide contests the 
Democrats triumphed, but in the more local ones the Republicans had come out 
ahead. 

Two initiatives, Number 180, which authorized the manufacture, sale, and 
use of colored oleomargarine, and Number 181, which prescribed the ob- 
servance of standard time, were both enacted into law. Iniative Number 180 
furnished a good example of the use for which this political device was 
undoubtedly intended. Several attempts to have such a law passed by the 
legislature had been unsuccessful, proponents of the measure maintaining that 
the will of the people was being circumvented by “the dairy interests.” But 
when submitted to popular vote the measure passed overwhelmingly, receiving 
836,580 votes or 83.63 per cent of the votes cast, and having a popular majority 
of 67.26 per cent. The other measure which meant that no city, county, or 
other political division could adopt “fast” or “daylight saving” time, and that 
such an adoption must be state wide, was also very popular with the electorate, 
receiving over 60 per cent of the votes cast. 

The election of 1954 was somewhat anti-climactic and witnessed a continua- 
tion of the status quo, all of the incumbents being returned to office. Practi- 
cally all of the excitement was confined to the primaries in which only 37.4 
per cent of the electorate went to the polls. In the First District Hugh B. 
Mitchell, whose desire to return to public office was nothing if not persistent, 
won the Democratic nomination, defeating Stimson Bullitt by a margin of 
better than two to one, while Alice Franklin Bryant ran far behind. In the 
Second District, Harry Henson again won the Democratic nomination over 
Payson Peterson and Don Sullivan. In the Third District Clyde V. Tisdale 
defeated Jim Carty by a very narrow margin, 10,836 to 10,622, while a third 
candidate— William E. Vance—received 6,370 votes. And it is obvious that it 
was his followers who really decided the election. In the Fourth District 
Fred Yoder defeated William Bryan for the right to oppose the popular 
Hal Holmes in the general election, and in the Fifth District Art Garton 
of Chelan triumphed over John F. McKay of Spokane. In the Sixth District 
the nomination went to John T. McCutcheon who won over Maurice 
Raymond. Only for the post of Congressman-at-large was there no corttest, Don 
Magnuson being unopposed, probably for the reason that no Democrat felt that 
he would have a chance against the popular incumbent. 

The Republicans had a dearth of primary contests. In the First, Thomas 
M. Pelly was unopposed, in the Third Russell V. Mack had no opposition, nor 
did Hal Holmes in the Fourth, nor Thor Tollefson in the Sixth. Only in the 
Second District where Jack Westland swamped William H. Lucas, and in the 
Fourth where Walt Horan easily defeated Don T. Miller, was there even the 
semblance of opposition. Most of the excitement was in the race for Congress- 
man-at-large, where Al Canwell of Spokane again won the nomination, running 
far ahead of his three opponents Richard B. Campbell, Wilbur R. Parkin, and 
W. O. Frerichs. There were many Republicans who felt that Canwell could 
not beat Magnuson, and that it was useless to nominate him, to which the Can- 
well supporters replied that their man was the only one who could possibly defeat 
Magnuson. 
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In the general election on November 2, all the incumbents won, the only } 
unexpected thing being the size of Magnuson’s victory over Canwell, 464,045 . 
to 342,089, since many political dopesters had felt that Mr. Canwell had a ! 
very good chance of making the state’s delegation one hundred per cent Re- i 
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publican, and the party had spent considerable money in an attempt to retire 
at least one of the Magnusons to private life. Mr. Canwell carried only one 
county west of the Cascades, tiny San Juan, but on the eastern side of the 
mountains he ran ahead in the predominately agricultural counties of Columbia, 
Adams, Lincoln, Garfield, Walla Walla, Whitman, and Yakima. In the distirict 
races there was only one really close contest, that in the Second where West- 
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land defeated Henson by about six thousand votes. Elsewhere the Republican 
incumbents won by considerable majorities. Thus the state presented the 
enigmatic spectacle of having two Democratic Senators and a Democratic Con- 
gressman-at-large, while all six Congressional districts were represented by 
Republicans. On the state level, the Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, Treasurer, 
Attorney-General, and Commissioner of Public Lands were Republicans, while 
the Secretary of State and all other officers were Democrats. To further com- 
plicate the picture, the Democrats in 1954 had won control of the lower house 
of the legislature while the Senate, due to the large number of holdovers, re- 
mained Republican. 

Despite the fact that it was a presidential year, the primary election of 
1956 brought a turn-out of only 55.94% of the registered voters. This poor 
showing was probably partially due to the fact that the state had no presidential 
primary, and that neither party candidate for the United States Senate had 
any opposition, although the number of candidates in the gubernatorial race 
should have compensated somewhat for the latter. In what was widely hailed as 
a “popularity contest” the Democrats renominated Warren G. Magnuson for 
the Senate with a complimentary vote of 442,701, while the Republicans gave 
their candidate, Governor Arthur B. Langlie, a vote of only 289,302 under 
similar conditions. For Congressman-at-large, Don Magnuson received 410,166 
votes to win the Democratic nomination without opposition while Phillip Evans 
defeated Pat Steele, former prosecuting attorney of Pierce County, for the 
place on the Republican ticket. 

In the First Congressional District, Republican Thomas Pelly, the incum- 
bent, was unopposed. The Democrats named James B. Wilson to oppose him 
after a close contest with William C. Merkel, Wilson’s majority being less 
than 700 votes. Similarly in the Second District, incumbent Republican Jack 
Westland was unopposed while Payson Peterson won the Democratic nomina- 
tion over George Brevik. There was no primary contest in the Third District, 
both Al McCoy and Russell V. Mack being unopposed. In the Sixth District 
Thor Tollefson ran away with the Republican nomination beating Prince 
Annis 67,766 to 3,849; while John T. McCutcheon easily won the Democratic 
nomination over Wayne Parker and Harry Norlund. East of the mountains Hal 
Holmes had no opposition for the Republican nomination in the Fourth Dis- 
trict while for the Democrats Frank Le Roux defeated Lloyd R. Bohlke by a 
margin of about four to one. In the Fifth District Walt Horan had no opposi- 
tion for renomination, but three Democrats, Tom Delaney, Mrs. Anne Cramp- 
ton, and Forrest E. Hart sought the accolade of their party, the victory finally 
going to Mr. Delaney in a rather one-sided contest. 

For the state offices, ten candidates filed for the. office of Governor, four 
Democrats and six Republicans. In the first case, Albert Rosellini, former State 
Senator, won the nomination, receiving 95,409 votes more than were cast for 
his closest rival, Secretary of State Earl S. Coe. Roderick C. Lindsay of Spokane, 
who alone of the gubernatorial candidates had supported the controversial 
“right to work” Initiative No. 198, and John C. Edwards ran far behind. For 
the Republicans Lieutenant-Governor Emmett T. Anderson won the nomina- 
tion, easily defeating Don Eastvold, Attorney General, who was a very poor 
second and who conceded defeat only a few hours after the polls closed. Thomas 
C. Hall and Roy DeGrief ran third and fourth respectively while Ralph C. 
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Bohnke and John E. Lydon were far behind. For Lieutenant Governor, John 
Cherberg, who had been fired as football coach at the University of Washington 
following a spectacular players’ revolt, won the Democratic nomination de- 
feating such veteran party members as Howard Bargreen and Ed Roman. For 
the Republicans Don McDermott was nominated over Neil Hoff and Howard 
T. Ball. For Secretary of State, Victor A. Meyers, returning to the political 
wars, was the choice of the Democrats while the Republicans selected B. J. Dahl 
to oppose him. One contest that attracted a great deal of interest was for the 
non-partisan office of State Superintendent of Public Instruction, where Lloyd 
Andrews, State Senator from Spokane County, filed against the veteran and 
nationally known incumbent, Mrs. Pearl J. Wanamaker. A third candidate, 
Henry J. Turner had opposed Mrs. Wanamaker four years before and made it 
fairly certain that no candidate would receive a majority of the votes cast in 
the primary, where Mrs. Wanamaker received 283,806 to 278,099 for Mr. 
Andrews, and 121,170 for Mr. Turner. 

The general election again demonstrated how completely politically un- 
orthodox the state can be. In the senate contest Warren G. Magnuson swamped 
Arthur B. Langlie, 685,565 votes to 436,652 while Don Magnuson polled 621,118 
votes to win re-election as Congressman-at-Large. President Eisenhower carried 
the state with a vote of 620,430, thus running behind the two Magnusons, while 
Albert Rosellini won the Governorship with a vote of 616,773. John Cherberg 
won the choice as Lieutenant-Governor with a still smaller total, and Victor 
Meyers came back into public political office by a narrow margin over B. J. 
Dahl. But despite this very strong Democratic showing in the state contests, 
all of the Congressional districts elected Republicans, Pelly, Westland, Mack, 
Holmes, Horan, and Tollefson, and in only one case was the election at all 
close. In the Fourth District Hal Holmes barely nosed out Frank LeRoux 
76,769 to 75,519, the latter having a lead of 1,289 votes in the unofficial count 
which was overcome by the absentee votes. But to further complicate the 
picture, the Democrats captured control of the State Legislature. In the Senate 
there had been twelve Democrat and ten Republican holdovers; of the new 
Senators the Democrats elected nineteen and the Republicans only five, thus 
giving the Democrats an overall majority of 31 to 15. In the House of Repre- 
senatives, whose entire membership was elected every two years, the Demo- 
crats elected 56 members and the Rpublicans 43. Thus control of both Houses 
made it seem fairly obvious that the new Governor would have little difficulty 
in securing enactment of any legislative program that he might care to advocate. 
In the non-partisan contest for Superintendent of Public Instruction, Lloyd 
Andrews defeated Mrs. Wanamaker decisively, having a majority of 159,868 
votes. 

One reason advanced for the large Democratic vote was the great turn-out 
of members of organized labor for’ the purpose of voting against Initiative 
No. 198, the so-called “right to work” law which would have forbidden the 
closed shop in the state. The overwhelming sentiment against this measure is 
shown by the fact that only 304,521 voters favored it, and 668,299 votes were 
cast against it, for a majority of 363,778 against. In some ways the initiative 
may be said to have dominated the entire election, although there were many 
other factors at work in producing the Democratic victory. Perhaps the best 
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explanation is that said to have been advanced by one of the defeated candi- 
dates, that the voters simply were not buying what the Republicans had to sell. 

The labor movement had had a comparatively late start in the state. In 
the early days, despite a few sporadic outbreaks of violence, there had been 
little distinction between employer and employees, and the boss often worked 
side by side with his hired men. The Washington State Federation of Labor 
was organized in 1902, and affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, 
working on the general premise that the government owed no one a living 
but that it owed labor “a reasonable chance to make a living with fair wage 
and good working conditions.” As a result there was comparatively little 
trouble between labor and employers in the first two decades of the twentieth 
century. There were strikes, but there was nothing alarming about them and 
the labor leaders for the most part devoted themselves to a program of edu- 
cation and of legislation to promoting the passage of laws believed favorable 
to the working man, and preventing the passage of unfavorable legislation. It 
was during these years that a number of salutary laws were passed, the most 
of them originating with labor or having its full support. These included a 
compulsory school law and a child labor law, a pure food law, and a work- 
men’s compensation act, as well as laws guaranteeing a minimum wage to 
women workers and minors, and providing an eight hour day for women. 

It was this comparative absence of labor unrest that had made the Seattle 
General Strike such a frightening experience for so many people. It also gave 
the labor movement an undeserved reputation for radicalism, which together 
with the activities of the I.W.W., caused many conservatives in the state 
to view anything advocated by labor leaders with outright distrust. During 
the period after 1924 there was little labor activity as the state experienced 
an industrial readjustment, and during the early days of the depression there 
was almost no activity at all. Governor Hartley was anti-labor and while 
some beneficial legislation was passed, many of the measures were vetoed. 

With the advent of the “New Deal” labor once more began to assert 
itself, but new forces were at work, and there followed a period of bitter 
industrial chaos and almost open warfare, especially in the port cities. Out 
of this struggle emerged the figure of Dave Beck, who became one of the 
most powerful labor leaders in the country and who emphasized the advan- 
tages to be gained by both employers and employees from a closed shop ar- 
rangement. Bitterly hated and condemned for things that he did not do and 
for ideas that he did not advocate, Beck merely insisted that co-operation was 
preferable to conflict, and that much more was to be gained from working 
together. It is to his credit that Beck succeeded in convincing the state’s 
business men of the advantages of a partnership between business and labor. 
Wages would be higher but so would prices, and the advocates of alien 
philosophies would be kept out of the picture. Dave Beck had his enemies, but 
he also had his friends,—he was appointed a member of the Board of Regents 
of the University of Washington by Governor Wallgren—and he did make 
the State of Washington strongly labor conscious.? During the period after 
1933 labor continued its interest in legislation and was responsible in whole 
or in part for the passage of a number of laws which have improved the 
living conditions of everyone concerned. 
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Labor support was also partially responsible for the enactment into law 
in the election of 1956 of Initiative Measure No. 199, a bill to re-district the 
legislative distribution of the state and which increased the representation of 
the region west of the Cascade Mountains, while correspondingly decreasing 
that of the eastern Washington counties. This measure, which was originally 
sponsored by the League of Women Voters, was bitterly fought and ‘was pro- 
bably carried only because of the heavy preponderance of population west 
of the mountains. 

When the legislature assembled in January, 1957, it faced many problems 
including that of translating Democratic campaign promises into reality. Ap- 
propriations and taxes were the subjects occupying most of the attention of 
the legislators, although other subjects such as education and public assistance 
came in for a good share of discussion. Appropriations reached an all-time 
high of $1,390,000,000, the amount deemed necessary to run the state during 
the next biennium. This included a bond issue of $52,000,000 for school con- 
struction, $16,000,000 for construction at state institutions, especially the 
Washington State Penitentiary, $7,500,000 for a world’s fair to be held in 
Seattle in 1960, and $4,700,000 for construction at the University of Wash- 
ington, as well as $78,000,000 for highway construction. As a result of all of 
these projects the bonded indebtedness of the state was increased by about 
$190,000,000. The budget bill also included the sum of $236,000,000 for public 
school support, which meant that every teacher in the state would be given 
a raise of $500 a year. An appropriation for the state support of kindergartens 
was also included, although Lloyd J. Andrews, the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, estimated that it was about four million dollars short of 
being sufficient for that purpose. Public assistance laws were liberalized, the 
minimum old age pension being boosted to $75 per month and the recipient 
being allowed to earn up to $50 per month in addition, in case such was not 
forbidden by Federal law. This new act also provided that first cousins, nephews 
and nieces, living in the home and being supported by the recipient should 
be classified as dependents, and also that grants awarded were not recoverable 
as a debt due the state from property owned by the recipient except where 
the award had been obtained by fraud or deceit or was contrary to law. The 
new law also repealed the ratable reduction clause in case funds provided 
were insufficient to pay the grants in full. The sum of $208,894,671 was pro- 
vided for public assistance and $19,127,544 for medical aid. Boosts in pensions 
were also provided for police and firemen, a retirement system for the state 
patrol was provided, and legislation permitting members of the teacher’s re- 
tirement system to come under OASI when ratified by a referendum vote. 
Also enacted were increasing industrial insurance benefits, but an attempt to 
extend the definition of “extra-hazardous employment” to include retail clerks, 
janitors, and chambermaids failed. An attempt to increase unemployment com- 
pensation payments also failed. There was a great deal of controversy over 
the liquor control laws but attempts to oust the state liquor board and to ex- 
tend the Saturday night closing hours from twelve midnight to two a.m. Sun- 
day failed when a flood of telegrams and letters from people back home 
deluged the lawmakers. There was also the usual flood of minor bills, such 
as one increasing the number of trustees of the Colleges of Education from 
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three to five and providing for the reorganization of school districts which 
passed largely without debate. One unusual aspect of this session of the legis- 
lature was that in contrast to previous sessions there was little or no conflict 
between private and public power groups. The state power commission was 
abolished in favor of a joint-operating agency. 

To pay for this giant outlay, the legislature tried to hold the line on 
taxes, and no major tax laws were enacted although some minor changes were 
made in existing laws which promised to add some additional revenue to the 
state treasury. Automobile licenses were raised, as were driver’s licenses which 
were increased one dollar. Hunting and fishing licenses, and the annual filing 
fees of corporations, were given a substantial boost. The result is that the 
budget is badly out of balance and that only a greatly increased revenue from 
sources now taxed can prevent an extra session of the legislature being called 
for the specific purpose of considering ways and means of increasing the 
revenue.® 


Notes — CHAPTER XXXIV. 


1. All election statistics are from the Reports of the Secretary of State. 

2. Harry W. Call, History of the Washington State Federation of Labor. On the 
more recent history, especially on the controversial figure of Dave Beck, see Murray 
Morgan, Skid Road, and Ralph B. Potts, Seattle Heritage. 

3. The accomplishments of the 1957 session of the legislature are described in a 
series of articles by Ashley Holden in the Spokane Spokesman-Review, immediately 
following the adjournment of that body. 
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CHAPTER XXXV 


Epilogue 


ISTORICALLY, the roots of the present and the future are to be 

found in the past, and the future development of the State of Wash- 

ington will undoubtedly be for the most part along lines that have 

already been indicated. And that that future will be a most pros- 
perous one admits of little doubt.t In the past the great deterrents to industrial 
development were the relatively small population, and the great distances that 
separated the region from the more populous areas of the country. This com- 
parative isolation meant that items exported had to be shipped for long distances, 
while those imported had to be brought an equally large number of miles. The re- 
sult was the same in both instances, goods exported often could not compete with 
the same items from more strategically located areas, and eastern imports were 
often priced out the market. The notation on an advertisement in a national maga- 
zine “prices slightly higher on the Pacific coast” was all too familiar to consumers 
in the region. This had one other result in that it developed a fixation complex 
on the subject of freight rates among the state’s inhabitants and an absorbing 
interest in the amount of time spent in transit. The net result was that Wash- 
ington industries became almost entirely extractive in nature. Local manufacture 
of consumer goods was slow in developing, and when it did develop tended 
to be on a very small scale since there was not the requisite population to sus- 
tain anything else. In theory it may be possible for a group to live by taking 
in each other’s washing, but the idea works poorly in practice. Except for a 
few products, such as lumber and apples, the producers of the state could 
not compete successfully in the eastern markets, and as a consequence their 
ability to purchase there was also very much circumscribed. 

But the situation has been profoundly altered by the increase in popula- 
tion resulting from World War II. With the population of the state estimated 
today as being in the neighborhood of 2,600,000 persons, a conservative estimate 
would indicate a full three million by the year 1960. This increase over past 
years has been due to several factors, but largely to the great migration of in- 
dustrial workers into the state during and after World War II. It has also 
been due to a greatly increased birth-rate, the result of the high level of 
economic activity, and of increased family income; two factors whose influence 
cannot be minimized. Much larger families than before are now the rule, and 
this in turn means a much larger market for consumer goods, both for luxury 
and staple items, and serves as an incentive to their local manufacture. This 
larger population will require all of the assets of a complete existence, and in 
turn leads to a great increase in construction, not only of housing but of 
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schools, churches, service and recreation buildings, shopping centers, manu- 
facturing plants, and the like. It is also resulting in more opportunities for 
persons in professional work and in the service categories. Schools in the 
lower levels are already bulging at the seams, and great increase is being 
reflected in the high schools, while the colleges are preparing for an ever 
increasing enrollment. 

As industry and population has grown, the demand has been for more 
electricity, both for power and lighting. The first concrete was poured in the 
construction of the Priest Rapids dam in late April, 1957, and work on the 
projected John Day dam on the Columbia River is moving into the preliminary 
stages. Not only is research in atomic power for peaceful purposes being 
carried on at Richland by the General Electric Company, but various private 
power companies such as the progressive Washington Water Power Company 
of Spokane, are beginning work on plans which will ultimately result in the 
wider utilization of this new source of industry. 

While the greatest part of the population growth has been on the 
western side of the Cascade Mountains, and especially in the region around 
Puget Sound, the more agricultural section of the state is far from being neg- 
lected. Prophetic of what is to come is the fact that the first water was turned 
on to the land of the Kittitas Irrigation District in Benton County on the 
twenty-sixth of April, 1957. This step, bringing the precious life-giving fluid 
to many thousands of acres of previously dry land, presages an important 
contribution to the food production of the state. In the ceremonies mark- 
ing the occasion, Senator Henry Jackson stressed the need of an increased 
food supply and estimated that within a very few years forty per cent more 
food would be needed by the people of this nation, an estimate that probably 
erred on the side of being too conservative. 

Since the state lacks petroleum and high-grade coal one major deterrent 
of the past was the lack of an adequate power supply, a deficiency that is 
being overcome by the construction of more and more dams to furnish hydro- 
electric power. But demand for power is keeping ahead of the supply. As 
this is written the Gas Ice Company has announced plans to build a $300,000 
plant near Kennewick for the manufacture of liquid carbon dioxide and dry 
ice. The plant is to be constructed near the Coulee Chemical plant recently 
built by the Phillips Pacific Chemical Company, and will utilize vent-gas, 
a by-product of the Phillips plant. As the same time the Milwaukee Railroad 
announced plans for the increased development of its facilities in the Moses 
Lake area where the growth of an industrial empire of considerable size is 
rapidly being realized. As one aspect of the longer range development, pro- 
cessing plants, such as canning and freezing units for agricultural products, 
will also be built. But these, of necessity, will have to wait upon agricultural 
development, which in turn is dependent upon the rapid spread of irrigation. 

One other handicap of the past has been the feeling that the supply of 
credit and banking facilities was inadequate for the potential growth of the 
region. While this was probably sufficient for developments of the past there 
were those who felt that local capital was not sufficient and must be supple- 
mented by money from the outside. This is being met by the announcement 
of the Chase Manhattan Bank of New York that it plans to apply for a 
charter for a bank to be located in Seattle, capitalized to the amount of two 
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million dollars or more. Plans of the same institution to enter the bankin 
field in eastern Washington are said to have been abandoned. While there 
may be disagreement as to the necessity for this new corporation entering 
the field, there is no doubt that it will give a great impetus to the amount of 
capital available for investment and for the development of the state. 

Probably the greatest deterrent to future development that exists at the 
present time is the crazy-quilt pattern of taxation, on the state and local level, 
that prevails. The present tax pattern is completely unrealistic, it is a product 
of expediency and compromise put together on a patch-work basis in the hope 
of increasing the revenue of the state without offending any particularly vocal 
group of citizens. This tax structure will have to be realistically revised from 
bottom to top, with the object of providing the revenue necessary to pay 
for the public services demanded by the citizenry, and at the same time not 
operating so unfairly as to discourage new industries from entering the state, 
or older ones from undertaking necessary developments. While the problem is 
necessarily complex it is not insoluble, in fact has been solved by other com- 
monwealths, to which the State of Washington can look for a practical 
example of what it is possible to accomplish. 


(Courtesy Seattle Chamber of Commerce) 


Seattle—Boeing Airplane Company Main Plant 
on East Marginal Way 


But the state can not hope to attract those industries which depend largely 
upon the availability of a supply of cheap labor, for while the supply of labor 
is, and will probably continue to be, adequate, it is by no means cheap. The 
migration to the Pacific northwest, which has been called one of the most 
significant trends in population growth in the present century, was not one 
of serfs and vassals, but of men and women seeking the opportunity to enjoy 
a fuller and more abundant life, and in no state of the Union is there a greater 
appreciation of the dignity and inherent worth of labor. 
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This appreciation, together with the increased population, and a greatly 
enlarged income for practically all segments of that population, will result in 
more leisure time and in an increased interest in what can be called the finer 
things of life. It will be the responsibility, as well as the opportunity, of the 
manufacturers, the craftsmen, and the artists, to provide the means of. this 
attainment. Illustrative of the fact that opportunity for individual enterprise 
has not disappeared is that Paula Garrison of Seattle has achieved a fine reputa- 
tion as a fashion designer, and built an original investment of twenty dollars 
into a business worth thousands of dollars. The current increase in small boats 
and in the navigation of Puget Sound, and of rivers and lakes all over the 
state, offers a challenge and an opportunity for the enterprising. With increased 
leisure has come an increased interest in music, literature and drama, history, 
and art. In all of these fields of endeavor, as in manufacturing, the beginnings 
have already been made, and it only remains to build wisely upon the founda- 
tions that have been so firmly established. 


Notes — CHAPTER XXXV. 


1. Two provocative and stimulating books dealing with future possibilities in the 
state are Calvin Schmid, Social Trends in Seattle, and Edwin J. Cohn, Jr., Industry in 
the Pacific Northwest and the Location Theory. 
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